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(Concluded. ] 


Tue design of the author’s second book, Practical Ethics, 
is to classify and explain some of the principal moral laws un- 
der which man is placed in the presentlife. ‘The summary ofall 
duty, or the essence of all moral law, is composed in the com- 
mand,—Love. The objects of love, as a duty, are two,—God 
and Man. The book is accordingly divided into two parts; 
Love ro Gop, or Piety; and Love to Men, or Moratiry. 
The first part is considered first generally, and next in the 
details which it embraces ; viz., the spirit of devotion, the act of 
devotion, and the observance of the Sabbath. It would extend 
this article beyond the limits assigned to it, should we very 
minutely analyze the details of ‘discussion, into which the 
author enters, in this book: we shall content ourselves there- 
_ fore with a general analysis, and reserve our space for remarks 
on the work, as they may appear to be required. 
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Our obligation to love God arises from the relation between 
him and us. He is our Creator, and hence there exists the 
relation of dependence, profound, universal, and absolute. He 
possesses all conceivable and all possible perfections, natural 
and moral, and is the source and fountain of all minor ex- 
cellences which we see in creatures. Hence arises a relation 
of correspondence between his perfections, and our capacities 
for perceiving and admiring them. His wisdom in devising, 
and his power in producing, all things, have been exercised, 
under the control of his moral perfections, for our good, and not 
for his: the relation, then, is that of claimless pensioners, to a 
spontaneously benevolent Benefactor. 

These relations give rise to rights on the part of our Creator, 
and obligations on that of man. He has an absolute right to 
the services of man ;—to the highest exercise of all his powers. 
He is to be regarded, even in our discharge of the duties which 
we owe our fellows; i. e., we are to discharge our duties to 
them as his creatures, or from the principle of obedience to 
Him. He has also a right to the love of his creatures, in all 
its modifications, of admiration, complacency and gratitude ; and 
they are under obligation to render it. 

No analysis which we can make, can do justice to our author 
on this part of the subject ; we therefore present to our readers 
an extract from the work, in which some of the rare powers of 
Dr. Wayland are strikingly exhibited ; viz., a stretch of com- 
prehension which embraces the outermost limits of his subject, 
combined with an undistracted attention to its minutest details. 


‘*As the Deity is essentially independent of all his creatures, 
and as He has created us from nothing, and as He has cre- 
ated, also, all the circumstances under which we exist, He 
can be under no sort of obligation to us, nor can our relation 
to Him ever be of any other sort, than that of the recipients 
of favor, which we can by no possibility merit. 

‘Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness for a 
single moment, even if it terminated with that single moment, 
would be a cause for gratitude, so long as it could be re- 
membered. How much more, if this form of happiness con- 
tinued throughout our whole extent of being! The enjoyment 
of one form of happiness, say of that derived from a single 
sense, would deserve our gratitude: how much more that de- 
rived from all our senses, and especially that derived from the 
combination of them all! The enjoyment of ever so transient 
a sensation of intellectual happiness, would deserve our 
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gratitude: how much more that of a permanent constitution, 
which was a source of perpetual intellectual happiness, and 
specially a constitution involving a great variety of forms of 
intellectual happiness! Thus, also, a single emotion of moral 
happiness would deserve our gratitude: how much more a 
constitution formed for perpetual moral happiness! And 
yet more, if these forms of happiness, taken singly, would be 
each a cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how 
much more a constitution, by which the very relations which 
they sustain to each other, become a source of additional and 
increased happiness! Add to this, that the external world is 
itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of man, 
and each adjustment is manifestly intended for our best good. 
And add to this, that such are the conditions of being, under 
which we are placed, that, if we only use these powers ac- 
cording to the will of God, and to the nature which He has 
given us, that is, in such a way as to promote our highest 
happiness here, we shall be advanced to a state of happiness 
more excellent and glorious than any of which we can con- 
ceive; and we shall be fixed in it unchangeably and for ever. 
Now, if a single act of disinterested goodness, and undeserved 
favor, deserves our gratitude for ever, what limits can be set 
to the intensity of that grateful adoration, which should, 
throughout our whole being, pervade our bosoms, towards 
Him, from whom every blessing is perpetually flowing, in so 
exhaustless a flood of unfathomable goodness.” 


But while, as creatures, we are under obligation to render to 
God these services, and to cherish towards him these disposi- 
tions, we are bound, as sinners, to the practice of the further 
duty of repentance. We say the further duty; for the fact 
of our being sinners does not change the character of God, nor, 
consequently, his claim on our obedience and affection. A 
disobedient child is not, by disobedience, released from ob- 
ligation to obey; but comes under the new obligation to re- 
pent and reform. ‘These are our obligations to God; and, 
other than these, there are none conceivable, which would be 
suited to our nature in the present state. For, ‘by the con- 
stitution of our nature, and the government under which we 
live, we can be happy only by obeying God; and by obeying 
him froma principle of love. Moreover, since all men exert 
an influence on all, and none can estimate nor control his in- 
fluence for good or evil, that influence cannot be safely entrust- 
ed to any man: but it is rightly subjected to His will, who sees 
the end from the beginning ; and it is only by obeying his will, 
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that the influence of our actions and character ean, certainly, 
be good. 

We have before had occasion to remark on the general 
soundness of Dr. Wayland’s pg bho seen in his founding 
his work on the nature of man. e cannot close our remarks 
on this chapter, without adverting to a portion of it in which 
this attribute comes into prominence. On page 160-1, he 
employs the following language: “God reveals himself as the 
possessor of every moral attribute in infinite perfection. In 
him are united infinitely more than we, or other created beings, 
can conceive of,—justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, goodness 
and truth, Now we are manifestly formed to love and admire 
actions emanating from such attributes, as they are exhibited on 
earth, and specially the moral characters of those by whom 
such actions are performed. We are not <= formed to do 
this, but we are specially formed to do it. e are created 
with an impulsion to exercise these affections, and we are 
conscious that it is the highest impulsion of our nature.” 

In this extract, we recognise that philosophical accuracy 
which ascribes to man’s moral nature the supremacy; and 
which declares, that by virtue of it, he feels “an impulsion”’ to 
admire and love moral excellence. We are pleased, too, to see 
the recognition of the theological truth, that man’s moral 
nature is that in which, preéminently, the image of God con- 
sists ; and that, as man is, though fallen, a moral being, he still 
bears, in this sense, his Maker’s image. It is the possession, 
by him, of original sentiments of justice, and veneration and 
benevolence, which qualifies him for the perception of the cor- 
responding attributes in the Creator, which are their objects. 
Did he not possess these sentiments, there could be no proof 
afforded, that he was “formed to love and admire” actions 
which are just and benevolent. But possessing them, he is 
proved not only to be formed, but to be “ specially formed to 
admire and love them.” ‘Thus human depravity is seen to 
consist in the not doing what he is “specially formed” to 
do. It does not consist in destitution of every thing “lovely 
and of good report ;” nor, indeed, in destitution of any of those 
powers with which he was originally created; but in the des- 
truction of the instituted balance between them: in the pros- 
tration of the moral nature, before the animal; or before the 
animal and intellectual. The moral nature, as our author says, 
is the highest; and it was originally vested with dominion: 
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man did love God supremely ; and every other object in due 
subordination to him: then he bore the image of God ;— 
‘righteousness and true holiness.” But when he sinned, 
another object occupied the supreme place in his affections ; 
and his Maker was dethroned. ‘The true doctrine of human 
depravity, then, is incidentally glanced at; and the philosophy 
of that doctrine, by legitimate influence, seen to be embodied 
in the quotation which we have made. ‘Thus do philosophy 
and religion harmonize. 

The subject of the second chapter is, “'The cultivation of a 
devotional spirit.” A devotional spirit is such a temper of 
mind as continually invites us to the performance of acts which 
are pleasing to God. It is, of course, confined to moral beings ; 
and as moral beings are, of necessity, intelligent, a devotional 
spirit consists in making a moral use of all the objects with 
which intelligence and reflection make us acquainted. ‘Thus 
the material and moral universe present to intellect, objects 
and events, and the conditions of their existence and occur- 
rance ; moreover, intellect teaches us that these are what they 
are, by the exertion of divine volition and energy. Our moral 
nature, aided by reflection, discovers thence the attributes of 
the Author of Nature; and impels to admire, revere, and love 
him. This is the spirit of devotion. The activity of the 
devotional spirit is capable of increase, as knowledge increases ; 
and hence Revelation, which most clearly reveals God, is the 
most fruitful source of those emotions in which such a spirit 
consists. And its energy may be still further increased, by ex- 
pressing its emotions in acts of devotion, by the practice of be- 
nevolent actions, and by penitence for perceived delinquencies. 
The chapter which we have thus condensed, will well repay an 
attentive perusal. 

The chapter on Prayer, describes its nature, obligation, and 
utility. It bears the impress of the author’s hand, both as a 
philosopher and a Christian; but, possessing nothing which 
specially demands notice, we content ourselves with an enume- 
ration of its topics. On the utility of prayer, we think the 
— has failed to advert, distinctly, to one important point, 

1Z., its utility, not as producing any change on God, but on 
man. Prayer actually produces a change on him who properly 
presents it, which conforms him to that condition, relative to 
the blessing sought, which, to use an expression in gunnery, 
“ places him within its range ;’—such an effect as is produced 
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on a boat, by making fast a rope to the shore, and hauling upon 
it. A promontory, we will suppose, prevents the breeze from 
filling the sail; and the rope cannot change the wind, nor re- 
move the promontory ; but it can, and does, when drawn upon, 
move the boat, and bring it within the “range” of the breeze, 
which now swells the sail, though it still blows in the same direc- 
tion as before. ‘Thus God has instituted a connexion between 
the exercise, by his creatures, of certain dispositions, and the 
bestowal on them of certain blessings. Prayer will not 
induce Him to change the connexion instituted ; but tends to 
produce in them the required dispositions ; and thus its utility 
is seen. ‘ 

In the fourth chapter of this book, our author discusses the 
observance of the Sabbath, as one of the means of promoting 
the discharge of our duty to God. ‘This duty he had men- 
tioned, p. 168, as the ¢hard of those means, by which piety, or 
love to God, may be cultivated ; but, probably by some over- 
sight, he commences this chapter by stating, that “ This,” viz., 
the observance of the Sabbath, “is the second special means 
appointed by our Creator, for the purpose of cultivating, in us, 
suitable moral dispositions.” Perhaps, he considers the spirit 
of devotion, and the act of prayer, so nearly allied, as to be, 
virtually, one; yet, he gives no intimation that these are his 
views, and he affords to each a separate consideration. 

The discussion of the subject of this chapter is comprised 
under the following heads: “'The original institution of the 
Sabbath,” or, as it is sometimes called, the Patriarchal Law of 
the Sabbath: “the Mosaic Sabbath:” and “the Christian 
Sabbath.” 

Inasmuch as the Sabbath is considered as a consecration to 
religious duties, of just a seventh portion of our time, and nei- 
ther more nor less, we fully agree with Dr. Wayland, that it is 
a positive institution, and that the proof of its obligatoriness is 
to be sought exclusively in revelation. But since it is found 
that alternations of rest and labor, of repose and activity, are 
not only conducive to the well-being, but necessary to the con- 
tinued existence, of animal life, we think that, etymologically 
considered, a Sabbath, or Rest, is an institution of nature ; and 
may be learnt, like other of her institutions, by observation and 
experience. And, moreover, if observation teaches that animals 
which enjoy one day in seven for rest, not only live longer, and 
enjoy better health, than those which are worked without inter- 
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mission ; but, also, that such animals have advantages, in these 
respects, Or either of them, over those whose rest is unequal, 

or is greater or less than one day in seven ;—then it will follow, 
that even the hebdomadal division of time, in order to rest on 
one day of each such section of time, is not a positive institu- 
tion merely, but a law of nature, and discoverable, as all other 
of her laws are, by observation and experience. We say not 
that this is the case ; we are not in possession of facts to justify 
such a statement ; but it would not at all surprise us, if it were. 
All our Creator’s positive laws are adapted to our nature, and, 

like his natural laws conduce to our advantage ; and, not un- 
frequently, do his positive laws obviously harmonize and coincide 
with his natural laws. For example :—Ablution of the whole 
body is found to be, not only not injurious to health, but con- 
ducive and even essential to it; and that it is, in fact, a law 
of nature, or of God, that it should be practised. Now bap- 
tism (immersion) is a positive law of the kingdom of Christ ; 
is in harmony with the laws of nature, and conducive to the 
advantage, instead of prejudicial to the health, of man. So of 
the Sabbatic law to the patriarchal ages ;—it was, we believe, 
a positive institution; but, yet, might not be — such. 
Merely such, in its own nature, it was not; for it accorded with 
the constitution of man ; and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, it might be seen, by the men of those ayes, to be, like 
baptism, a positive precept, in accordance with a natural law. 

But we return to the discussion of our author. He considers 
the patriarchal Sabbath to owe its origin to explicit Divine 
institution ; and that the enactment was designed to make the 
observance of a Sabbath obligatory on all nations, and through 
all ages. ‘The law of institution was given to all of the human 
race then existing—our first parents: to them God sanctified, 
or set it apart, or distinguished it from common days: the rea- 
son assigned for this consecration of the day, is general, and 
applicable to no one people, and to no one age,—viz., because 
He rested: He sanctified the day, irrespective of any people : 
and the object to be secured was general—be it rest to the 
body, or moral culture to the soul; all men, in all ages, need 
these. 

Nor is sacred history silent as to the observance of the Sab- 
bath, in patriarchal times. Of the first passage adduced by 
Dr. Wayland, (Gen. 4: 3,) we are a little inclined to question 
the relevancy. It is true that the passage admits the rendering 
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given by him, from the margin ; but we do not see the necessity 
of departing from the received version, in order to find a sound 
sense to the passage ; a sense In harmony with the context, 
and according to the analogy of faith. ‘To depart from it is 
necessary to sustain the author’s position ; but this is not a suf- 
ficient warrant. ‘The context will not satisfactorily sustain us, 
in so doing ; nearly two whole chapters intervene between the 
record of the institution of the Sabbath, and the passage in 
question ; and, therefore, we cannot think Dr. W. justified in 
speaking of the institution as “ust previously mentioned ;” 
especially since, in fact, several, not to say many, years must 
have elapsed between the two events. It may have been, 
and probably was, the fact, that the Sabbath was uninter- 
ruptedly recognised from the period of its institution; but it 
cannot be shown from this passage. ‘There appears good rea- 
son for considering Noah to have known and regarded the 
institution ; and, as we have no record of a revelation to him 
on the subject, it is most probable that he observed it, in obe- 
dience to the original law of institution. It is obvious, that 
the Israelites were familiar with the fact, that a Sabbath had 
been instituted, and this, before the giving of the law on Sinai, 
(Ex. 16: 22—30); and (though this is not quite the place 
for the remark,) that law itself implies a previous acquaintance 
with the institution, inasmuch as it requires remembrance of the 
Sabbath. ‘The Mosaic law of the Sabbath is found among the 
other precepts of the moral code ; therefore, the conclusion is 
natural, that it is moral in its nature, and, hence, universally 
obligatory on man. ‘This conclusion is strengthened by the 
consideration, that the reasons assigned for obedience, in the law 
itself, are the same as those given on its original institution, and 
are general in their nature. To Isrecl, the law of the Sabbath 
was part of their civil laws ; and they, therefore, were under 
special obligations to obedience. The Sabbath was a mark of 
distinction between them and the heathen ;—it was, also, a 
memorial of their deliverance from Egypt; the violation of its 
sanctity was punished, by the civil magistrate, with death. But 
none of these reasons for observing the day, are mentioned in 
the law itself. That is moral and universal ; and, hence, 
assigns reasons for its enactment, which are universally and 
equally forcible, with men of all nations, and in all periods. 

The author's discussion of the Christian Sabbath embraces, 
first, ‘The day on which it is to be kept ; secondly, The man- 
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ner. He intends, doubtless, to say, at the outset, that the day 

“the first day of the week ;” but by an oversight, somewhere, 
this § is omitted; and this, in the second edition of the work! 
His introductory sentence, under the first of these divisions, is, 
“There are indications, from facts which transpired on that 
day,” (what day?) “that it was to be specially honored.” 
We can scarcely conceive that this stood thus, in the manu- 
script ; and if not, it is astonishing, that those to whom the me- 
chanical execution of the work was entrusted, allowed such an 
error to pass, in a second edition, uncorrected. And as we 
have touched this subject, we will dispose of it at once, by say- 
ing, that though the typographical errors in this edition are 
fewer, by far, than in the first, (which was really scandalous) 
they are neither few nor small. ‘The indications of design to 
bestow special honor on the first day of the week, are,—the res- 
urrection of Christ from the dead, on that day ;—his appear- 
ance to the apostles, on the same day, and repeated on the 
next first day of the week; and the fact that the day of Pente- 
cost, which emphatically introduced the dispensation of the 
Spirit, occurred on that day. 

In accordance with this apparent design of their Master, the 
first Christians observed this day, as that of their weekly wor- 
ship, as is plain from numerous passages of the New. Testament. 
(See, inter alia, 1 Cor. 16: 1,2. Acts 20: 6—11.) That 
this observance of the first day extended beyond the apostolic 
age, is plain, from the writings of the early fathers; from the 
letter of Pliny to Trajan; from the recorded interrogatories of 
their persecutors, to the Christian martyrs, on this very point ; 
and from the dissensions which arose from the unwillingness of 
Jewish converts to give up the seventh day Sabbath, and their 
zeal to induce others to observe it. Thus the observance of 
the first day is manifestly lawful ; :—it is even more,—it is dis- 
tinctly sanctioned, in various ways, in the New ‘Testament ; 
though it must be admitted, that an explicit precept to observe 
it, is not found. A pious Sabbatarian is, therefore, to be held 
justified, i in adhering to the seventh day Sabbath ; for he may 
see nothing to be authoritative for a change, but an explicit 
command. 

As to the manner of observing the Sabbath,—it ig a day of 
rest, but not of sloth or idleness. ‘The object of every act of 
mind, or body, not absolutely necessary, is to be the service of 
God, ‘and our own religious improvement. And as we are not, 
VOL. I.—NO. II. 22 
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in our own persons, needlessly to labor, so, neither are we to 
enjoin or permit needless labor, in our servants, children, or the 
inferior animals which we may possess. ‘The Christian law of 
the Sabbath requires personal, domestic, and social religious 
service to be rendered to Him who “is Lord of the Sabbath 
day.” Reading the scriptures, meditation, prayer, instruction 
of our children and servants, and the duties of public worship, 
should fill up the hours of holy time. 

But there is this difference between the Christian and the 
Jewish Sabbath :—It is not, under the Christian dispensation, 
any part of the duty of the magistrate, to attempt to enforce 
the law of the Sabbath, further than to prevent such acts as 
would disturb the general tranquillity, and, by their prevalence, 
destroy the quietness and repose of the day. Under this dis- 
pensation, the law of the Sabbath is exclusively a moral law; 
no obedience in which the mind does not participate, can be 
accepted ; and the civil magistrate cannot control more than the 
outward act. Obedience to this law is a duty, only because of 
our relations to God ; and of our duties to Him, the magistrate 
can properly take no cognizance. If he has a right to con- 
trol this duty, he has the same right over other duties; and the 
concession would make the magistrate the lord of the con- 
science. Finally, as one man may not employ another man to 
labor on the Sabbath, so neither may two men so employ him: 
neither may three, nor ten, nor a hundred :—that 1s, society 
may not. For society is an institution of God, engraven on the 
constitution of our nature ; and it can have no right to suspend 
or counteract His laws, to whom it owes its existence. Society 
is but the aggregate of the individuals who compose it; for the 
whole is formed of the parts necessary to, and inseparable from, 
its existence ; changes like these, can add no essential property 
to the original elements ;—no rights over God and his laws. No 
power, therefore, can be acquired by them, when united, to dis- 
pense with that law, which they did not possess as individuals: 
but, as individuals, they were bound to regard it; therefore that 
obligation rests on them, when united in society. Society, in 
revolutionary France, abolished the Sabbath, and established 
the Decade; but they could not repeal the Sabbath law! 
Tuat remained in full force: and, to say nothing of their act, 
as a monument of their infatuation and folly, it must ever be 
regarded as an act of high-handed rebellion against Him who 
has said, “Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my 
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sanctuary.” Nor is the case altered, in the spirit of it, if it be 
transferred from atheistical France to Christian America, and 
if the act be, not the passing of a law that the Sabbath is 
abolished, but of one that, by some of our citizens, the 
Sabbath shall not be regarded. This is virtually done by thé 
law which requires the mail to be carried on the Sabbath: it is 
thus viewed by the author of the work before us; and we en 
tirely concur with him in opinion. 

The introductory remarks to Part II, of this book, “ Duties 
to Man,” cannot be too highly estimated. They lay dowh 
general principles of unquestionable soundness, and principles 
which, if resolutely, and with docility of spirit, acted out, would 
every where hush the moan of misery, and banish outrage and 
injustice from the earth. These principles are deduced froii 
reason, and the word of God; and we take pieasure in presents 
ing an analysis of them. 

The author reverts, at the outset, to a principle previously 
established, viz., ‘That all our duties are enforced by our obli- 
gation to love God ; and that our duty to love our fellows has 
a two-fold obligation, or reason :—because they are our fellows ; 
and because God has commanded us to love them. The right 
of our fellows to our l6ve, arising from the fact, that they, and 
we, are equally creatures of God, and from the further fact, 
that our Creator has equally enjoined it on them and on us to 
love each other, it follows, therefore, that our rights,—those of 
the whole species,—are equal. Equality of condition, or of 
endowment in mind, body, or possessions, is not pretended ; but 
equality of right—right to use the means of happiness which 
each may possess, be they few or many. The truth of this 
position our author shows, conclusively, by an exhibition of the 
absurdity of any other. 

The duties arising out of the law of reciprocity are compre- 
hended in three classes, viz., DuTIES TO MEN, AS MEN :—DvTIES 
ARISING FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SEXES :—and, Dv- 
TIES ARISING FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

Our duties to men, as men, are all included in two words,— 
justice and veracity. 

Justice will prompt us to leave every man in the possession 
of those means of happiness with which his Creator has endowed 
him ; because consciousness tells us, that we wish to be left in 
such possession of our own means of happiness. Now the 
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most important of these means are liberty, property, character, 
and reputation : these, therefore, must never be invaded. 

Our author considers personal liberty to be the right of con- 
trol which each has received from his Creator, over his body, his 
intellect, and his conscience ; and the right to use them so as to 
promote his own happiness, provided he do not infringe the 
same right in others. ‘The exceptions are infancy, minority, 
apprenticeship, and transfer of one’s own seryice, for an equiva- 
lent. The last, indeed, is not strictly an exception; for, as the 
man transfers himself, he is violating no right; he has the right 
over himself to a certain extent, and may transfer it. 

The second section of this chapter, ‘On the modes in which 
personal liberty may be violated,” touches the modes in 
which personal liberty may be violated by society. The 
remarks here introduced are worthy of the author; and 
partake of the excellence of the general principles from which 
they take their rise. Society may violate personal liberty, con- 
sidered under three modifications :—as physical, intellectual, 
and religious. Physical liberty is violated by imprisonment, 
except for crime; and even for this, unless after fair trial,— 
confinement, in order to trial, not being considered punitive, 
but conservatory of the ends of justice. ‘This modification of 
personal liberty is, moreover, violated by prohibitions to go. to 
certain or to all places, as well as by confinement to one. 

Intellectual liberty is infringed, when any kind of knowledge 
is interdicted by law, and when the publication of the results of 
the individual’s investigations is prohibited. Yet it is always to 
be understood, that this supposes the intellect to be so employed, 
as not to interfere with the rights of others. The interference 
of society with the exercise of this liberty, where it is alleged to 
have been abused to the injury of others, is attended with con- 
siderable difficulties, and such as that all of them can scarcely 
be provided against by any general principles. Those laid 
down by our author appear to be sound, comprehensive, and 
philosophical: our only question is, whether they may be suf- 
ficient for all the cases which may occur. 

Intellect may be restrained, by law, from those acts which 
tend to injure the reputation of the innocent; to corrupt their 
morals ; or to remove restraints from their propensities, the pre- 
sence of which is necessary, to confine their activity within the 
limits prescribed by a dominant moral nature. .A practical 
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application of his doctrine is given by our author, which, for 
its wholesomeness and boldness, we transfer to our pages ; 
with the devout desire, that those, whom it may concern, will 
manifest that moral courage, in the discharge of their official 
duties, to the exercise of which this passage calls them : 


‘‘And I cannot close this discussion without remarking, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to rest 
upon judges, legislators, jurors, and prosecuting officers, in 
regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, very 
much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of inquiry, 
and the freedom of the human intellect. All these are pre- 
cious blessings—by far too precious to be lost. But it is to 
be remembered, that no liberty can exist without restraint; 
and the remark is as true of intellectual as of physical liberty. 
As there could be no physical liberty, ifevery one, both bad 
and good, did what he would, so there would soon be no 
liberty, either physical or intellectual, if every man were 
allowed to publish what he would. ‘The man who pub- 
lishes what will inflame the licentious passions, or subvert 
the moral principles of others, is undermining the founda- 
tions of the social fabric; and it is kindness neither to him 
nor to society, quietly to look on until both he and we are 
crushed beneath the ruins. The danger to liberty is pre- 
eminently greater, at the present day, from the licentiousness 
than from the restriction of the press. It therefore becomes 
all civil and judical officers to act as the guardians of society ; 
and, unawed by popular clamor, and unseduced by popular 
favor, resolutely to defend the people against their worst 
enemies, Whatever may be the form of a government, it 
cannot long continue free, after it has refused to acknowledge 
the distinction between the liberty and the licentiousness of 
the press. And, much as we may execrate a profligate 
writer, let us remember that the civil officer, who, from 
pusillanimity, refuses to exercise the power placed in his hands 
to restrain abuse, deserves at least an equal share of our ex- 
ecration.”” 


The religious liberty of the individual may be violated by 
forbidding, W law, the exercise of all religion ; (as by the decree 


of Darius, Dan. 6 ;) by forbidding or enforcing of any form of 
religion; by the infliction of disabilities, or the violation of 
rights, because men are, or are not, religious ; or by acting thus 
with men of any particular creed ; (as the Pilgrims did by the 
Baptists.) Yet is it inadmissible that religion should be sup- 
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ported by law. For religious teachers can be, and are, support- 
ed otherwise: religion exerts its own greatest power when not 
thus sustained ;—and such support is at variance with the 
genius of the gospel, and in opposition to the declaration of the 
Savior,—‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” Our author next 
considers “ Justice in respect of property.” The right of prop- 
erty is defined to be, the right to use any thing as we please, 
provided we do not so use it as to interfere with the rights of 
éthers. Dr. Wayland considers the right of property to be 
founded on the will of God, as made known to us by natural 
conscience, by general consequences, and by revelation. In 
his general statement we entirely concur, viz., that the nght of 
property is founded on the will of God. But when he speaks 
of this right as founded on the will of God made known by 
natural conscience, &c., and especially as we proceed with him 
into the details, we are sensible of some obscurity in his rep- 
resentations, and of some indefiniteness in our conceptions. 
To us it scarcely appears to be conscience, which, in early 
youth, and even in infancy, leads us to appropriate certain 
things to ourselves ; for we often see that this appropriation is 
indiscriminately made: while conscience would teach us care- 
fully to discriminate between our own property and that of 
another; and to avoid invading another’s right of property. 
Conscience recognises the right of property ; but it is otherwise 
ascertained ; and, recognising this right, we perceive the pro- 
priety of the use of possessive pronouns: but we question, much, 
whether conscience decides on the use of them. Moreover, 
conscience decides, that he who has invaded the right of prop- 
erty, in any case, ought to be punished; but it is not con- 
science, but intellect, which “ perceives the importance of men 
sustaining each other, in the exercise of the right of property.” 
Intellect, in this way, ascertains the will of God to be, that in- 
dividual men should possess property ; as it does also by ad- 
verting to general consequences, and to revelation: for revela- 
tion contains no specific grants to individuals; but takes for 
granted the right of property ; and it is the office of intellect to 
perceive its recognitions in this respect. We object, therefore, 
to the statement, that the will of God, relative to this subject, 
is made known by revelation ; and to that other position, that 
it is made known by the decisions of conscience. We a 

with our author, that the right of property is founded on the 
will of God; and also that the intellect, by adverting to 
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genefal consequences, ascertains the Divine will on the subject. 
But we go farther: we conceive the will of God, in this re- 
spect, to be written, with his own finger, on the nature of man ; 
and this otherwise than by endowing him with a moral sense. 
Metaphysicians generally, indeed all regular metaphysicians, 
have failed to recognise in man a primitive faculty, and an in- 
stinct to accumulate. It has generally been considered as a 
secondary desire, and as being cherished, rather that, by means 
of possessions acquired, we may gratify our other desires. 
Such is the opinion of Hutcheson, Stewart, and Brown. Lord 
Kames, a more philosophical meta hysician than some, who, 
in general estimation, rank higher den he, and who has been 
censured, though unjustly, for admitting too great a number of 
faculties, recognises a primitive pro a in man, which he 
terms “ the hoarding appetite.”  “ ’ says this author, “ is 
by nature, a hoarding animal, Raw an appetite for storing 
up things of use ; and the sense of property is bestowed on men 
for securing what they thus store up.” We consider the sense 
of property to belong to our nature, though in a great variety of 
degrees ; and the fact of its belonging to the nature of the 
species, we consider to be the true evidence that it is the will of 
God that men should acquire property ; or that the right of 
property has its foundation in the will of God. His will is, in 
this case, written in our nature, recognised as thus written, by 
revelation, and perceived to be thus written and recognised, by 
the intellectual faculties, observing facts, and reasoning on 
general consequences. It is the bold relief in which the char- 
acters of this inscription stand, on the nature of the infant, 
which makes him weep for such things as he sees, and desire to 
possess them ; and which makes the possessive pronoun “ mine,’ 
among the very earliest words which he learns. ‘The appetite 
is a blind one, and considerable effort is sometimes necessary, 
sufficiently to instruct and strengthen conscience, to enable it to 
restrain the rampant activity of this desire, and ensure a due 
regard for the rights of others. So far, then, from its being 
conscience which appropriates, or teaches to appropriate, cer- 
tain things to self, it is a lower principle,—a mere appetite,— 
an animal feeling, such as prompts the squirrel or the bee to 
hoard up provision for the future; and one to which conscience 
or the moral sense is required, often, to act the part of an an- 
tagonist principle. 
"The remaining portion of this section treats of the modes in 
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which property may be acquired, But, as there is nothing 
which calls for special notice, we pass over it to the next sec- 
tion,— On the modes in which the right of property may be 
violated by the individual.” In this portion of his work, the 
author takes lofty ground—ground so lofty, that we shall not 
be surprised to find his morality denounced as impracticable. 
On the one hand, he would secure the revenue from the frauds 
very frequently practised on it, by men who can see no immo- 
rality in such a fraud. On the other hand, he would secure 
the private citizen from every violation of the right of property, 
to which the enaction of oppressive revenue laws would subject 
him. In the intercourse of individuals with each other, for the 
purposes of transfer of property, he nobly frowns on the use of 
any motives but such as are pure and just. 

The right of property may be violated by theft, by robbery, 
and by cheating. And it is especially against the doctrines of 
the author on this last topic, that we expect to hear an outcry 
against him, almost throughout the mercantile world. Let us 
not be misunderstood: we are far, very far, from believing that 
men of business are not men of principle: we rejoice in the 
confidence, that the principle of our mercantile community 
stands at least on a level with that of the same class of persons 
in any nation on earth. But while the principle of our mer- 
chants is high and unimpeachable as men, the admitted prin- 
ciples of trade are by no means so elevated. Our merchants 
would not do any thing which they felt to be dishonorable ; 
but the prevalent practices of trade,—practices in accordance 
with its admitted principles,—have, by insensible degrees, 
blunted their moral seusibilities, and led them to practise con- 
duct, which, except in trade, they would immediately see to 
impinge the rule of moral rectitude. 

It is a fact, that our mercantile morals are low, and it 
is evident that they need elevation; and there are no other 
means of elevating them, than by the exhibition of a perfect 
standard of morals. Such a standard the work before us 
erects,—the infallible standard of Christian morals, ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

From bargain and sale, our author passes on, to the consider- 
ation of interest on capital loaned. ‘The borrower pays the 
lender for the use of his capital, and for the risk of it. In the 
nature of the case there is nothing to limit the amount of inter- 
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est: it is righteously limited by the circumstances. In itself, 
it is not morally wrong to receive more than stx per cent. ; but 
since, in Massachusetts, this is the legal rate of interest, this 
circumstance renders it the duty of a citizen of Massachusetts 
not, here, to receive more. But our author wisely questions 
the propriety of limiting the rate of interest by law, except in 
cases where the rate is not stipulated in the contract; and 
remarks on the inconsistency, and even injustice, of fixing the 
rate of interest, and leaving that of insurance to the decision of 
the parties effecting it. ‘The same high tone of morality per- 
vades this part of the work, as is perceived in that relative to 
bargain and sale; and the same remark is true, when the sub- 
ject under consideration is not money, but other property 
loaned. 

The moral laws which hold between a master and a servant 
are lucidly expressed, and are such as must commend them to 
universal approbation. ‘The poor man’s strength, and skill, 
and fidelity, are his whole property ; and his rich neighbor 
desires to possess himself of these ; and for them, proposes an 
equivalent. He is bound to allow a real equivalent,—a fair 
remuneration.. He is also bound to allow his servant all the 
privileges which morality or established usage awards to him, 
unless, in the latter case, he waives this right. ‘The servant, 
on the other hand, is bound to render such service as is usual 
in similar cases, except where morality forbids. In the case of 
either party, a failure to fulfil the expressed or implied terms of 
the contract, is a violation of the right of property. 

In many respects, the laws which bear on master and ser- 
vant, bear also on principal and agent. Compensation is to be 
regulated on the same principles; and also the care of the 
agent, to the affairs of his principal, is, like that of the servant 
to those of his master, to be such as he would give to his own. 
Simple agency requires, in general, implicit obedience to the 
will of the principal. Professional agency leaves the agent at 
liberty to choose his own means, and instructs him only as to 
the end to be secured. Physicians, lawyers, and members of 
Congress, are agents of this character. 

The closing section of this chapter is, ‘On the violation of 
the right of property by Society.” Society may claim of the 
individual such a portion of his property, as is necessary to its 
existence ; and also, such a further portion as the individual 
may have placed at the disposal of society, by express condi- 
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tion ; as, by an article of the constitution, even though this last 
be not necessary to its existence, but only to its well-being. 
The right of property is invaded by society, therefore, in all 
cases of arbitrary exaction: in all cases in which property is 
taken, when the right so to take it has not been conceded: in 
all cases in which the object for which it is taken, though good, 
is not one of those entrusted to society by individuals: in all 
cases where the public burdens are apportioned by an inequita- 
ble rule ; as when men of a particular calling are taxed, in 
order to the exemption of those of another calling ; in short, by 
any act of society, or of government, which interferes with the 
innocent use, by any man, of what is his own. ‘This principle 
is tacitly admitted when guardians are appointed for the insane: 
it is because they may, and probably will, use their property 
injuriously to the interests of others, viz., to those of their fami- 
lies, by wasting it, that society takes it out of their hands. For, 
the performance of a special act,—the removing a man’s prop- 
erty beyond his own control,—admits the destitution of the 
right so to do, by government, in the ordinary discharge of its 
functions. 

The subject of the Third Chapter is, “ Justice as it respects 
character.” Character is defined as “ the present intellectual, 
social, and moral condition of an individual.” Of course, it is 
his most valuable property or possession. Benevolence would 
lead us to aim at the improvement of character in all men ; 
nay, more,—enlightened conscientiousness would lead to this 
by a prompt and unequivocal prohibition to injure it. Char- 
acter cannot be injured, without a violation of the laws of 
God ; and these are the immutable principles of right, which 
enlightened conscientiousness will ever secure inviolate. 

The author instances two ways in which the prohibition to 
vitiate character may be violated; viz., by weakening the 
moral restraints of men ; and by exciting their evil passions. 

Moral restraint is weakened by whatever paralyzes the mor- 
al sentiments. Now as the appropriate stimulus of these is 
moral truth, received to them through the intellect, whatever 
would bring that truth into discredit, must deteriorate character 
by vitiating its principles: it must poison the very aliment by 
which the healthful activity of those principles is maintained. 
It is thus that the subtle, insidious, elegant infidelity of some 
English writers of the last century, by a silent and unsuspected 
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removal of the restraints of morality, prepares the way for the 
triumphs of appetite over character and virtue. 

To the phraseology of the second division in this chapter, 
we are inclined a little to object; though certainly not to the 
sentiments which the author advances. He says, “We may 
injure the characters of men by exciting to action their evil 
dispositions.” ‘This language is sufficiently plain, for popular 
instruction ; and we object to it, only as occurring in a treatise 
on Moral Science, as not being perfectly philosophical. Other 
parts of his work sufficiently prove, that Dr. Wayland does not 
believe, that any of the dispositions which man_ possesses, are, 
in themselves, evil. He appears to believe, and we think with 
him, that it is the abuse of man’s powers which constitutes the 
evil of them, and not their nature :—the destruction of the 
instituted balance between them ; the rampant activity of those, 
whose nature is inferior; and the prostration, before these, of 
those which were designed to exercise the dominion. If this 
is so, there is no evil disposition,—no disposition in itself evil ; 
and, of course, none can be excited. Yet the meaning of the 
author is unexceptionable ;—it is, that we may deteriorate 
character by exciting the passions to undue activity ; and thus 
to evil action. By so doing, we contravene the designs of the 
Author of our being; which is, that the passions, or propensi- 
ties, and, indeed, a/l in our nature, but the moral sentiments, 
should be in abeyance; and that they should maintain the 
supremacy. 

That this is the meaning of this writer, is plain from his 
enumeration of particulars. ‘Thus he considers this injury to 
be done, “ By viciously stimulating their imaginations.” 
But it is plain, that “ imaginations” is not an “ evil disposition,” 
nor even a disposition at all, but an original or primitive facul- 
ty of the mind: a power, rather than a disposition. Nor does 
the author charge it with evil ; but the “stimulating” it. We 
doubt, indeed, whether it is to the imagination, properly so 
called, that he refers ; and if not, here is an additional inaccuracy. 
He speaks of viciously stimulating it This, then, is the evil. 
It lies not in the existence of the propensity referred to, but in 
its being rendered so active, by stimuli adapted to its nature, as 
to usurp the dominion, and carry the man headlong in pursuit 
of gratification. 

Again, when this writer considers injuy to be done to char- 
acter “by ministering to the appetites of others,’ he does not 
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mean that the appetites are in themselves evil ; but only that 
they are in their nature inferior, and that undue stimulus or in- 
dulgence gives them the control of the soul, and thus degrades 
the man into a mere animal, whose ruling impulse is appetite. 
The same remark is applicable to “ using others to minister to ’ 
our vicious appetites ;’ except that, here, the author ascribes 
vice to the appetites. But probably he considers them “ vicious,” 
only as being in the dominion, and using others for their grati- 
fication. 

Nor are these remarks less applicable to the remaining par- 
ticular mentioned by the author, in which we may injure 
character, viz., “By cherishing the evil passions of men.” 
He says, “It frequently happens, that we wish to influence 
men, who cannot be moved by an appeal to their reason or 
conscience ; but who can be easily moved by an appeal to their 
ambition, their avarice, their party zeal, their pride, or their 
vanity.” It would seem, that, in the judgment of Dr. Way- 
land, these are men’s “evil passions.” But are they not all, 
in fact, the excessive activity of feelings, which, within their 
proper limits, are necessary and amiable? If so, they are not, 
of course, evil; and it is not, we think, to their nature, but to 
their degree, as being excessive, that he applies the epithet 
“evil.” Ambition is but an excess of self-respect, united, per- 
haps, with too great a desire of distinction: Avarice is an un- 
due activity of the “hoarding appetite:’ Party zeal is an 
abuse of the instinct of attachment: Pride, an excess of that 
very element of our nature, which gives dignity to character, 
and keeps us from stooping to a meanness: Vanity is only an 
excessive concern to secure the good opinion of others ;—that 
very same concern which renders reputation so valuable. 
These are not only not evil, in themselves, but are faculties of 
our nature which are primitive, and original. Man came from 
his Maker’s hand possessing them; and without them he would 
not be adapted to his present state of being. 

These objections regard only the phraseology employed ; not 
at all the character of the work. The tone of Dr. Wayland’s 
morality, derived from the principles just adverted to, is such as 
we should expect from him: it is pure, dignified, noble, and en- 
nobling. We cannot resist the inclination to present our read- 
ers with the two concluding paragraphs of this chapter: 

‘‘Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It 
may be said, men would not give to benevolent objects, but 
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from these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did not? 
They would be as well off, morally, as now. A man is no 
better, after having refused from avarice, who, at length, 
gives from vanity. His avarice is no better, and his vanity 
is even worse. It may be said, the cause of benevolence 
could not be sustained without it. Then, I say, let the cause 
of benevolence perish. God never meant one party of his 
creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting moral injury on 
another. Ifthere be no other way of sustaining benevolence, 
God did not mean that benevolent designs should be pros- 
ecuted, But it is not so. The appeal to men’s better feel- 
ings, is the proper appeal to be made to men. It will, when 
properly made, generally succeed; and if it do not, our re- 
sponsibility is at an end. 

‘**T cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the object of benevolent as- 
sociations. It seems to me, that no man has a right to present 
any other than an innocent motive, to urge his fellow men to 
action. Motives derived from party zeal, from personal 
vanity, from love of applause, however covertly insinuated, 
are not of this character. If aman, by exciting such feelings, 
sold me a horse at twice its value, he would be a sharper. If 
he excites me to give from the same motives, the action par- 
takes of the same character. The cause of benevolence is 
holy: it is the cause of God. It needs not human chicanery 
to approve it to the human heart. Let him who advocates it, 
therefore, go forth strong in the strength of Him whose cause 
he advocates. Let him rest his cause upon its own merits, 
and leave every man’s conscience to decide, whether or not 
he will enlist himself in its support. And, besides, were men 
conscientiously to confine themselves to the merits of their 
cause, they would much more carefully weigh their under- 
takings, before they attempted to enlist others in support of 
them. Much of that fanaticism, which withers the moral 
sympathies of man, would thus be checked at the outset.”’ 


The chapter on “Justice as it respects reputation,” is ex- 
cellent. Reputation may be as really valuable as property, 
and more so. And if a man has a reputation which Is greater 
than is his due, I have no more right to deprive him of it, than 
of a house which he holds unrighteously. We are, therefore, 
forbidden to utter what will injure the reputation of another, 
except for adequate cause. Even bad actions must not be 
causelessly published. For it is injurious both to the slanderer, 
and to the hearer of the slander. And were each individual to 
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declare all the evil he knows, of every man, society would be 
intolerable. We despise the man who publishes our failings ;— 
let us keep the same contempt in readiness to be poured on 
ourselves, and thus be deterred from a participation in such 
meanness. 

Nor must general conclusions respecting men, to their detri- 
ment, be drawn from particular bad actions performed by them. 
Peter was not a profane person, though on one occasion 
he cursed and swore. Justice, as regards reputation, forbids us 
to be censorious ; i. e., to presume bad motives to be the sources 
of men’s actions. ‘Thus, “charity which hopeth all things” 
will ascribe every action to a good motive which is susceptible 
of one; and never ascribe a good action to any other motive 
than that from which it professes to proceed. Much more are 
we required to influence others thus to act, by the expression 
of our opinions respecting men, and the principles upon which 
we form them. By the same rule, we are forbidden to detract 
from the reputation of others, by mimicry, &c. The tendency 
of these things is, to destroy respect for those ridiculed ; i. e., to 
lessen their reputation for the possession of qualities which en- 
sure respect. 

Ordinary conversation, too, may be greatly injurious to the 
reputation of others. The true rule is, that given by our 
author, who says, “ when we utter any thing which will harm 
another, and we do it either without cause, or with pleasure, or 
thoughtlessly, we are guilty of calumny.’ When we do it with 
pain and sorrow for the offender, to protect the innocent, to 
promote the ends of public justice, for the good of the offender 
himself, and only to such persons, and in such manner, as to 
secure these ends, we may speak of the evil actions of others, 
and not be calumniators. Thus “charity doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own,—rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

The second division of duties we owe to men, as men, is 
comprehended in the word “veracity.” This has respect to 
the past, present, and to the future. The author considers 
them separately. Writers on morals have differed as widely 
here, as on almost any other point. Some have considered it 
natural for men to utter falsehood, and also that there was an 
innate tendency in them to disbelieve. Some have thought the 
obligation to utter truth to be at least ambiguous; and that we 
might, in fact, utter falsehood whenever it should appear to us, 
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that the person to whom it was uttered had no right to be in- 
formed truly. Dr. Wayland takes ground more philosophically 
and more morally correct. He considers man to be endowed 
with a tendency to speak the truth, unless a counter motive is 
in operation ; and as predisposed to believe, unless some cause 
has operated to excite distrust. ‘The law relative to veracity, 
he considers, to forbid the utterance, as truth, of what we know 
to be false; the utterance, as truth, of what we do not know 
to be true; and the uttering of what may be true, in fact, but 
yet, the so uttering of it, as to convey a false idea, or produce a 
false impression. ‘Thus we may exaggerate, or extenuate, or 
so arrange and connect the circumstances of a case, as to pro- 
duce another than the true impression,—another than that 
which exists in our own minds, as being the true one. In like 
manner, natural language, the language of signs, tones, &e., 
may be employed to convey false impressions ; and the guilt is 
by no means lessened. ‘This rule Dr. Wayland considers 
universally obligatory ; and he shows, most ably, the flimsiness 
of Paley’s excuse for falsehood ; viz., that the person addressed 
has no right to be informed of ‘the truth. Dr. Wayland well 
observes, that this is a reason why we should not tell the truth ; 
but not a reason why we should tell a falsehood; i. e., we 
ought, in such a case, to have courage to refuse to give the in- 
formation sought; thus exercising an honest independence, 
which cannot but command respect. He deduces the will of 
God, on the subject, from the natural laws; and proves, not 
only that we are created with a disposition to speak the truth, 
and to believe ; but also, that by our moral constitution, pain is 
always attendant on departure from truth ; so that obedience 
to the laws, in this particular, is absolutely necessary to our 
happiness. ‘The conclusion thus deduced from a consideration 
of our nature, is sustained and established, by a few appropriate 
and forcible texts of Scripture. The chapter concludes with 
some excellent remarks, on the sin and folly of some prevalent 
violations of truth: e. g., the falsehoods which parents teach, 
and utter to their children; and those which they sometimes 
require them, and servants, to utter for them ; particularly the 
fashionable, “ Not at home,” when a visitor calls whom it is 
unpleasant or inconvenient to see. 

The author next passes on to consider the obligation of 
veracity as to the future; or the moral obligation of a promise, 
and of a contract. In giving a promise, we are bound to con- 
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vey to the promisee our true intention, and to fulfil that inten- 
tion, or to satisfy the expectation which we voluntarily excited. 

But there are cases in which promises are not binding, viz., 
When the performance is impossible ; but guilt attaches to the 
promiser, if the impossibility was foreseen. Nor is a promise 
obligatory, when its performance would violate an obligation ; 
nor when the expectation was not voluntarily excited ; nor 
when the promise is a conditional one, and the condition is 
found by the promiser not to exist,—as when I promise to lend 
a thousand dollars, if I shall have so much on hand after pay- 
ing certain claims against me, and find myself not in possession 
of that amount. 

To these, Dr. Wayland adds another, viz., That no moral 
obligation exists to fulfil a promise, when one of the parties is 
not an intelligent moral agent ; as, if it be a brute, or a mad- 
man. We will not speak confidently on this subject, and we 
doubt whether we ought ; but it does seem to us, that, at least 
in many cases, moral obligation may be violated by refusing to 
fulfil such promises. It may sometimes be necessary, in order 
to escape death, to deceive a madman ; but exigencies of this 
kind are exceptions. If I, in ordinary cases, and in those in 
which no peril is incurred, make a promise to a madman, J am 
a moral agent, though he is not, and my duty arises from my 
relation to the Lawgiver, and not from his. My obligation to 
fulfil my promise, in such a case, is an obligation to God, rather 
than to my fellow man. I am accountable to Him for the per- 
formance of every promise I voluntarily make; and this, by 
the supposition, is such a promise. 

Again, suppose the promisee to be a brute; an intelligent 
but not a moral agent. An Asiatic elephant driver promises 
arrack to one of his beasts, if he shall perform a certain piece 
of labor. The elephant performs the work, but the driver is 
unfaithful to his engagement. Now we agree with our author 
as to the inexpediency of this violation cf a promise, for, most 
likely, the beast will remember it against his driver; but we 
are inclined to the opinion, that it was wrong to disappoint the 
expectation he had excited :—that he ought to fulfil it, i. e., 
that duty is violated in not fulfilling it. Dr. Wayland else- 
where (P. 446,) admits that we are under obligations (moral 
ones, of course) to brutes, and that they possess an inferior 
form of intellect; if, then, they can understand a promise, 
conditionally given, and perform the condition, why is not the 
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promises morally bound to fulfil his engagement? ‘The obliga- 
tion to fulfil a contract is substantially the same as that to fulfila 
promise: but it is modified by the fact, that a contract is a 
mutual promise; and, further, by the peculiar nature of the con- 
tract itself. And the faith of nations should be equally sacred 
with that of individuals: a treaty should always be fulfilled to 
the very extent of its spirit. 

The only remaining chapter, on the duties we owe to men, as 
men, is that on oaths. An oath is an appeal to God for the 
truth of what we assert ; and it either explicitly, or by implica- 
tion, invokes his wrath, if we speak falsely. In our courts of 
justice, the promise to speak truly is followed by the words, “So 
help me God ;” 1. e., “ If I do, ‘so help me, O God; if not, 
abandon me.” 

The design of putting a person upon oath, and requiring him 
to invoke the friendship or displeasure of God, according as he 
shall speak truth or falsehood, is to place him in such circum- 
stances, as that a greater good may be secured, and a greater 
evil avoided, by him, if he shall speak the truth, than could be, 
by his speaking falsehood.—On the lawfulness of oaths, or their 
unlawfulness, a summary of the usual arguments on each side is 
given.—Oaths are to be interpreted as the imposer understands 
them ; for they are imposed for his security. Oaths are as- 
sertory or promissory: they have respect to the past, or to the 
future. ‘The former are definite ; the latter indefinite; and it 
may well be questioned, whether oaths of this character are 
wisely required, in any case. 

The second class of duties to men, are those which arise from 
the constitution of the sexes. ‘These duties the author considers 
in four chapters, viz., the general duty of chastity ; the law 
of marriage; the rights and duties of parents; and the rights 
and duties of children. 

The law of marriage is considered by Dr. Wayland, ex- 
clusively in the light in which the scriptures present it. He 
treats of it under these divisions,—the nature of the contract, and 
the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes which it forbids. 
The contract is perpetual, or during the life of the parties; and 
indissoluble, except for one cause. It is subject to the laws of 
God only, being an institution of his. It is essentially a 
mutual contract ;—a contract founded on mutual affection. It 
is a contract in which some things are, by the contracting 
parties, surrendered to each other, and some not surrendered. 
VOL. 1.—NO. II. 24 
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Neither surrenders conscience to the other: that belongs to 
God. Neither surrenders what would violate prior and lawful 
obligations. Each, however, should yield to the other the 
preference, where gratification is to be secured, and can only be 
enjoyed by one: and if sorrow is to be borne, or inconvenience 
incurred, and if one only can bear it, each should desire to ex- 
empt the other, by taking the whole. Reason and revelation 
concur in vesting ultimate authority in the husband, he being 
responsible to civil society for his family. 

The duties of the marriage state are mutual fidelity, (and this 
forbids adultery, and all conduct tending to diminish that affec- 
tion which is the basis of the marriage contract;) mutual 
affection, mutual assistance, and as before, subjection by the 
wife to the husband. Yet no subjection which degrades, but 
one which elevates and blesses her. It does not suppose 
superior excellence, nor superior intellect, nor superior knowledge, 
in the husband ; but merely the possession of office: and sub- 
mission may be dignified and lovely ; and she who renders it, 
evinces the possession of an element of virtue wkich the exer- 
cise of authority cannot boast. 

The third chapter, on “the law of Parents,” is marked, we 
conceive, by more than common excellence. It shows the 
adaptation of the relation of parent and child to the social 
nature of man; and considers the government of the family as 
admirably adapted to prepare those who live under it, for the 
discharge of their duties as members of society at large; and, 
moreover, as making provision for indefinite improvement in 
the intellectual and moral condition of the species. Into the 
details of this chapter we will not enter ; for they are so excel- 
lent and so important, that they must suffer by abridgment. 
We cordially recommend the chapter to more than the perusal, 
—to the study of all who sustain the parental relation. 

On the law of children, the author treats of the duties of 
children, their rights, and the duration of these. The duties 
are, obedience, reverence, affection, and (if need be, and the 
child possess the ability) support. Obedience is enforced by 
considerations of reason and revelation; reverence, by the 
command to honor our parents; affection, by the nature of the 
relation itself; and support, by considerations of indebtedness, 
and the claims of gratitude. We may be allowed to say, in 
passing, that we think the duty of reverence to parents, and to 
teachers, their representatives, is among those most disregarded 
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in our country. We are not advocates for a system of domes- 
tic government which makes parents objects of dread ; or which 
enjoins distance and reserve on children, and requires them 
never to sit in the presence of their parents, unless invited to do 
so. But we are the strenuous advocates for the rendering to 
them of sincere and profound respect. How far a superficial 
acquaintance with the spirit of our political institutions, or an 
abuse of the principle, that “all men are equal,” (which is suf- 
ficiently early and thoroughly learned by our youth,) may con- 
duce to this state of things, we will not now inquire: but it is a 
fact, that, often, a child will controvert the opinions of a parent, 

with all the freedom that he would those of an associate ; and 
that the genuine respect with which, in the old world, the office 
of an instructer is regarded, by his pupils, is here almost wholly 
unknown. ‘The root of the evil is domestic misrule; and we 
earnestly wish, and are not wholly without the hope, that the 
work of Dr. Wayland may be the means of removing it. 

The rights of the child are maintenance, and that the au- 
thority of the parent be exerted for his (the child’s) benefit, and 
not from caprice, or love of power, or of gain. The duration 
of these duties is while the child’s pupilage continues, or as 
long as the parent is responsible for his conduct, and he de- 
pendent on his parent. He has a night to act upon the dictates 
of conscience as soon as he is capable of exercising it,—as soon 
as he can take enlightened views of duty, and feel the obligation 
to perform it. The parent’s duty, if he thinks the child in error, 
goes no farther than to enlighten conscience and endeavor to 
convince the intellect. The duties of respect and affection 
never cease, provided parents have discharged <heir duties, but 
rather increase with growing years in the child. And, with cer- 
tain modifications, the rights and duties of pupils, with regard to 
teachers, and the duration of them, are the same as those to 
parents. 

The duties of man, as a member of civil society, constitute 
the third class. The first chapter is divided into two sections: 
the first, of a simpLE society; the second, of civiIL socIETy. 
The first is a lucid and philosophical account of the origin of 
society in general, and of voluntary associations ; defining the 
principles, and limiting the powers of the society, and the du- 
ties of its members. ‘The second section considers c1viL soci- 
ETy. This (-‘ society”) is considered as distinct from govern- 
ment ; the former being the principal, and the latter its agent. 

Civil society is considered to be an institution of God ; and 
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is proved to be so, by adverting to the impulses of man’s nature, 
and the necessities of his condition. He has a love of society ; 
and the various modifications of human attachment are, in fact, 
manifestations that it is the will of God that he should exist in 
society. This is further proved by the necessities of his con- 
dition. Destitute of social principles, if men existed as isolated 
individuals, it is evident that the species would soon become 
extinct; or, if not, that advancement in knowledge and refine- 
ment would be impossible. 

Civil society, then, being an institution of Heaven, it is not a 
voluntary society ; and specific duties are binding on man as a 
member of it,—obligations which he owes to God, as well as to 
his fellows. Moreover, it must be established upon the prin- 
ciples which its Author intended ; and not at the will of the par- 
ties. Every man, therefore, who conforms to these principles, 
or to the will of God, has a right to participate in the benefits 
of such society ; i. e., civil society may not be so framed as to 
exclude such a man. Again: It must be the will of God that 
civil society should take means to secure its own continuance, 
since it is his will that it exist, 1. e., continue. 

The nature and limits of the contract, entered into by in- 
dividuals, and by society, are as follows: The individual prom- 
ises to abstain from all violations of the laws of reciprocity, 
which, if universally prevalent, would destroy society ; to sur- 
render to society the right of self-protection ; and also the right 
to redress injuries done to him. Society, on the contrary, prom- 
ises to enforce obedience to the law of reciprocity, and to re- 
dress wrongs whenever they may occur. By the compact, the 
individual is greatly the gainer; for he promises to society to 
obey the law which he was previously bound to obey, and 
obedience to which is necessary to, and secures, his happiness ; 
while, in return, he receives the united power of society in his 
defence, and in the punishment of the invaders of his rights. 

Such are the essential features of the social compact. The 
accidental ones,—the form of government,—the extent of pe- 
cuniary liability for the expenses of government, or for the pub- 
lic good, and other things, of a kindred nature,—being not ne- 
cessary to the existence of society, must be subject to mutual 
adjustment. 

The accomplishment of the objects which society proposes 
to itself, is to be effected by government, which is a delegation 
of qualified members of society for this express purpose. Gov- 
ernment is divided into three great branches,—the legislative, 
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the judicial, and the executive. The forms of government also 
vary: sometimes it is wholly elective, at others wholly heredi- 
tary, and at others a mixture of both. A people whose moral 

nature is vigorous, and their intellect enlightened, are in the 
best condition for self-government, being habitually i in the ex- 
ercise of self-control ; and they may be safely entrusted with it. 
But no reliance could be placed, for the permanence of such a 
form of government, on a people whose animal nature prevailed 
greatly over their intellectual and moral nature. Such a peo- 
ple, in proportion to the degree in which their propensities are 
prevalent, would require a government differing from this, in 
various degrees, to the other extreme of absolute despotism. 
Hence the necessity, in order to the preservation of our liberties, 
of intellectual and moral culture throughout the community. 

“The duty of the officers of a government ” is drawn by the 
hand of a master, and a Christian. Under a government like 
our own, where the people are the origin of power, and where 
all authority is delegated by them, every citizen should “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the contents of the third 
chapter of this class, before he presents himself at the ballot 
box ; and, when there, should decide religiously on the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates for office. We will make no analysis, 
nor any extract, but earnestly recommend the entire chapter to 
our readers. 

The chapter on the duties of citizens, merits equal praise 
with that which precedes it, so far as it considers the duties of 
citizens to a government in which power has been exerted with- 
in its constituted limits. But when the author passes on to 
consider it unlawful to resist oppression, we must pause before 
we advance with him. He says, that passive obedience 1s not 
duty, in such a case ; neither is resistance by force ; but that 
duty is to suffer in the cause of right. If he is correct, we see 
not how the war of the revolution can be justified. Society in 
England, or rather government, the agent of society, had tran- 
scended the limits of its power, and insisted on the right of tax- 
ation without representation. Remonstrances were repeatedly 
made, in vain,—oppression increased. ‘The only course left 
open, was resistance. ‘This was resorted to; but it was, at first, 
partial and local ; and, of course, the insurgents were at war 
with society: they were “rebels.” But their numbers and 
power increased ; success attended their arms; they became 
victorious ; and laid the foundation for the freest government on 
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earth. Had they not been victorious, their war would have 
been rebellion: as it was, it effected revolution: and revolu- 
tion immensely for the better. ‘The spirit of liberty did not de- 
cline during the revolutionary struggle ;—no, not even while 
the number of the tories was such as to render that struggle 
doubtful, and to constitute it a “civil war.” We cannot think 
that Dr. Wayland considers our revolution to have been wrong ; 
—nay, his own language seems to justify it. He says, “ During 
the suffering for conscience, under his (Charles II’s) reign, the 
spirit of liberty revived, hurled his brother from the throne, and 
established British freedom upon a firm, and, we trust, an im- 
movable foundation.” ‘This language breathes the spirit of 
righteous resistance to oppression ;—resistance by force,—a 
force such as should “ hurl a tyrant from his throne.” 

The second division of duties to men is comprised in benevo- 
lence. ‘This our author considers, first, in general, as indicated 
by the constitution of our nature,—being dependent on the be- 
nevolence of others for the supply of our physical, intellectual, 
and moral necessities, as arising from the will of God; and 
consequently obligatory, irrespective of the disposition of others 
towards us; as being called forth in the forms of sympathy, pa- 
tience, and forgiveness, by the vices and miseries of others. 
The scripture authority of the duty is also briefly stated, ex- 
plained and enforced. In the second chapter, the author 
passes on to consider the duty of benevolence to the unhappy, 
whether physically or intellectually such. To each of these 
classes, a section of this chapter is devoted. Under the former, 
the various kinds of misery are instanced ; and the duty of re- 
lief, by individual and personal exertion, as distinct from agency, 
either public or private, is insisted on. Under the latter, the 
whole subject of general and scientific education is considered, 
together with the expediency of public endowments, and volun- 
tary associations, for the purpose of aiding the indigent; and, 
also, the limits which it appears desirable to fix to the assistance 
to be afforded. The whole section is characterized by sound 
philosophy, directing an amiable benevolence. 

The third chapter is on “ Benevolence to the wicked.” Our 
obligation to benevolence towards a wicked man is not dimin- 
ished by the fact that he is wicked: on the contrary, it is in- 
creased. He is miserable as being wicked ;—miserable in his 
most valuable part,—his soul ;—morally miserable, and tending 
towards remediless and eternal misery. Benevolence bids us 
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endeavor to reclaim him. This we are to attempt, by example, 
kindness, conversation, instruction, by bringing those truths of 
holy scripture into contact with conscience, which are most 
likely to awaken and impart energy to it; and by embracing 
all men within the sphere of our benevolent operation: ‘“ The 
field is the world.” 'The sins of the wicked we may hate, 
and we ought to hate them; but in proportion as these de- 
serve our detestation, do the perpetrators require our efforts to 
reclaim them. 

We admire, exceedingly, the spirit of our author, in the 
chapter on ‘“ Benevolence towards the injurious.”’ In the first 
part of that chapter he discusses this duty, where injury is com- 
mitted by one individual upon another. He here takes the 
high ground which Christian morality dictates; and, moreover, 
proves his position by a reference to the conditions of our being, 
or the constitution of our nature. He next considers the duty 
of benevolence when the injurious party is an individual, and 
the injured one, society. Here, also, Dr. Wayland writes like 
a philosopher and a Christian ; showing that all punishment 
(except for murder,) should have for its object, the reclaiming 
of the offender; and that the reason for the exception is not 
found in the principles of natural laws, but in the command of 
God to Noah. We might perhaps make some demur against 
this exception, in certain cases ; but, at present, decline so doing. 
Nor is the spint of Dr. Wayland less amiable when he opposes, 
in all cases whatever, the lawfulness of war; though we are 
constrained to consider his reasons in one case—the case of de- 
fensive war—inconclusive. 

He generally reasons admirably from the constitution of our 
nature. But has he forgotten, that man is endowed with an in- 
stinct of resistance? ‘This, like every other instinct, may be 
abused ; but it is not abused when it acts under the control of 
our moral nature, and resists only wrong. ‘The authority of the 
moral nature is supreme; and it impels not only to the doing of 
right, but to the claiming of right, and to the securing of right ; 
and, of course, to the putting ‘forth of effort to prevent and to 
suppress wrong. Now the invasion of a peaceful and peaceable 
nation by hostile armies is a most colossal wrong ; and we can- 
not but consider that our nature was endowed with the instinct 
in question, to prompt us to redress it; and that so to do, is to 
act according to the constitution of our nature, or according to 
the will of God. We repeat, however, that we plead only, for 
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the lawfulness of defensive war; and of this, no farther than to 
the repelling of injury ; not to the infliction of vengeance. We 
advocate not the practice of “ retaliation and injury,” which Dr. 
Wayland seems to consider included in defensive war. When 
this is practised, more is done than to repel the injury ; the in- 
jured becomes the injurer, because he has been injured. This 
is revenge; and this, whether between nations or individuals, 
is forbidden. 

But we must not forget to say a few words on the admirable 
abridgment of this work for schools. We rejoice that this has 
been done by the author of the larger work. It devolved on 
no man so naturally ; and no man could do it so well. But we 
are almost surprised that it should be called an abridgment of 
that work; for it is really another work, by the same author. 
The principles are, in general, the same ; but the language and 
illustrations are entirely different; and are such as to suit the 
capacities of the class of students for whom it is designed, much 
better than those of the original work. Each chapter is follow- 
ed by a number of questions founded on it, but yet such as can- 
not be answered without more than an acquaintance with the 
words of the chapter: they require an acquaintance with the 
subject, and the exercise of the pupil’s reflection. 

We should rejoice to see this book adopted in every school 
and family in our land, provided every instructer and parent 
were possessed of that pure morality, and those expanded views, 
which are necessary, perfectly to teach the science of which it 
treats. What blessings might we not look for, in a country 
like ours, governed by the people, if those, who will, ere long, 
have the power entrusted to their hands, should have the prin- 
ciples of this volume inwrought into the very texture of their 
moral nature ; and be accustomed, as individuals, and members 
of the domestic society, to regulate their actions and intentions 
accordingly. We think it calculated to do more than most 
other books in existence, to create an attachment, in the youth- 
ful mind, to the book of God: for when our children learn 
that the principles of the science they love, are the principles 
of the volume of inspiration, they will be likely to give it a 
more respectful and reverent attention than it now generally 
receives from them. Erwan. 
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Articie II. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN FREEDOM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Popery an Enemy to civil and religious Liberty, and danger- 
ous to our Republic. By W. C. Browster, D. D., of the 
Collegiate Protestant Reformed Dutch Church, N. Y. 
New York and Philadelphia, 18mo. pp. 216. 1836. 


Many of the most learned and eloquent defenders of 
Christianity have regarded the supports of civil power, as not 
only indispensable to its extension and perpetuation, but even 
to its existence. In illustration of this position, the great 
Jeremy ‘Taylor says, “So doth the humble vine creep at the 
foot of an oak, and leans upon its lowest base, and begs shade 
and protection, and leave to grow under its branches, and to 
give and take mutual refreshment, and pay a friendly influence 
for a mighty patronage; and they grow and dwell together, 
and are the most remarkable friends and married pairs of all the 
leafy nation. Religion of itself is soft, easy, and defenceless, 
and God hath made. it grow up with empire, and lean upon the 
arms of kings, and it cannot well grow alone.” ‘This is one of 
the splendid absurdities of a great mind. It appears to have 
originated in a total misapprehension of the nature and genius 
of C hristianity, whose kingdom is not of this world, whose sup- 
ports are found not in the arm of secular power, but in the 
peculiar character of its own elementary and fundamental 
principles, protected and sustained by omnipotence. ‘The idea, 
too, is contrary to all the histor ical verities, which should direct 
our views in relation to that whole matter. Emperors and 
kings, as they figure in the history of most nations, are examples 
in direct disproof of the doctrine taught in the specious allegory 
above quoted. ‘They have laid hold on the religious belief of 
the nations conquered by them, to fortify themselves in their 
imperial claims. Religion thus became the very fulcrum of 
their thrones, whence emanated the mandates of power, and the 
accredited ordinations of lawful dominion. ‘To arrive at the 
truth, then, touching the reciprocal influence of religion and 
temporal power, we should be required to reverse the metaphor, 
and to represent religion as the oak, and empire, of what form 
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soever, as the vine which has wrapped its insidious flexures 
from the base to the summit of the oak, having overspread and 
concealed all its beautiful parts and proportions, and left it an 
unsightly object, covered with redundant foliage, and extraneous 
branches. It cannot be doubted, that in most of the political 
organizations of modern Europe, Christianity—if the marred 
form of the Savior’s religion can be so called,—has been made 
a state policy ; and has been so inwrought with the very frame- 
work of conventional rights and prerogatives, as to make it 
morally impossible to produce any change in the one without 
affecting the other. 

And hence both the existence and the complexion of mod- 
ern infidelity, have been derived in no small degree from 
political connexions and associations. Had Christianity been 
permitted to stand single and separate, in its own proper form 
and individuation, it would have been spared many of those 
assaults and convulsions which an evil destiny provided for it, 
in the unnatural union and alliance into which it has been 
forced by the devices of men. We allow, indeed, that infidelity, 
in its essential attributes, is opposed to the pure and holy in- 
stitutes of Jesus, as such; and that it is radically hostile to all 
the sanctities which attend his kingdom ; but it will require no 
great effort of credulity to believe, that its malignity has been 
greatly exasperated by the political connexions in which it has 
contemplated the prominent characteristics of the benignant 
system of the Prince of Peace. 

The profane insolence which infidelity assumed prior to and 
during the French revolution, was in part the offspring of in- 
veterate antipathy to those political systems which had their 
foundations in the corruptions of religion. ‘The mighty genius 
of disorganization which then summoned and concentrated its 
forces, and proclaimed a war of universal extermination upon 
the old state establishments of Europe, met first and foremost 
in the field, a misnamed Christianity, which it resolved to treat 
with unsparing vengeance, allowing no quarter; and this was 
deemed a measure of indispensable necessity to the accomplish- 
ment of its ulterior objects. Had that gigantic power, “sub- 
limed by mineral fury,” as it was, found the gentle and peaceful 
religion of Jesus Christ in its proper place, standing aloof from 
all secular institutions, pursuing its plans and objects in strict 
accordance with its own evangelic constitution, the conflict 
must have had a very different character, and very different re- 
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sults. That power, in such a case, might have had no less 
animosity against the kingdom of Messiah; might have been 
stimulated with equal rage against all that is holy ; and might 
have burnt with an equal thirst for the blood of the saints ; but 
as it would not have found Christianity arrayed against it in the 
world’s panoply, it must have spent itself in impious clamors 
and profanations. ‘The same observation holds good respect- 
ing the infidelity which, at the present day, is proclaiming its 
“blasphemous audacities’” among the learned men of Europe. 
The atheism which has been disguised and circulated in the 
poetry of Goethe, which is loudly trumpeted in the ears of 
France, Germany, and England, in the transcendent impieties of 
Heine, is a rash and daring compound of sensualism and 
enmity to political religion. The Author of Christianity assigned 
it, from the beginning, one uniform, consistent course. It was 
neither to shun nor to invite persecution ; neither to compro- 
mise its stainless dignity by asking for worldly supports ; nor 
yet to seek those high places of authority, which might expose 
it to the missiles of human passicns. Its path was to be found 
along the humble retirements of life, among the poor, the des- 
titute, and the afflicted. And although it ‘might speak in the 
ears of the great and powerful ; might enter the palaces of 
kings and emperors; and might address itself to the blessed 
work of converting and restraining the stern spirits of those who 
made the pursuits of war and ambition their study and their 
business ; yet it was not to court the patronage of the mighty, 
nor to demand the unsheathing of swords, nor the shedding of 
blood, in its defence. Its enemies were to be met with patience 
and forbearance, to be disarmed and defeated by the arts of 
gentleness and charity ; and to be won by meekness and sub- 
mission. And while, therefore, we must admire the genuine 
Christian magnanimity, and heroic fortitude, with which very 
many of the earlier and later saints suffered purely and 
absolutely for conscience’ sake, we are compelled to apprehend, 
that in a class of instances far from being inconsiderable, the 
lavish waste of blood exhibited on the annals of martyrology, 
was provoked and incited by causes other than a simple ad- 
herence to the truths of Jesus. 

It is only in our own country that infidelity, be the modifica- 
tions under which it exists what they may, is unable to take a 
political complexion. It here meets Christianity as an antago- 
nist—as an opposing power ;—but resting not upon the arms s of 
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potentates, shielded not by chartered privileges and civil enact- 
ments ; blended not with political institutions, asking no special 
countenance from government, nor claiming the right of inter- 
ference in any of the affairs of state. Such an antagonist must 
be met and fought upon its own ground. If opposed at all, it 
must be opposed because it is Christianity ; because it is the 
system of benevolent and stupendous truth disclosed in the 
Bible, believed and venerated and loved for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its great Author. If impugned and assaulted, it 
must be on account of what it is in itself—on account of the 
alleged defects or demerits in its own structure and composition ; 
and not for the adscititious rubbish which the pernicious indus- 
try of man may have thrown upon it. It cannot, with us, be 
made responsible for the abuses of power, for the invidious mo- 
nopolies of wealth, for the combinations of titled aristocracies, 
nor for the oppressions of kings and despots. When its grand 
adversary goes forth in pursuit of it, with the deadly purpose of 
striking a fatal blow, it is not to be found entrenched behind the 
fortresses of monarchy ; nor hurling defiance from the midst of 
armed legions, nor exulting in the protection of ecclesiastical mu- 
nitions ; but it is found in the humble and quiet pursuit of its own 
proper vocations, proclaiming glad tidings to the meek, binding 
up the broken hearted, giving deliverance to the captives of sin, 
and preaching aloud the acceptable year of the Lord. This, 
and only this, is the evil of which it must be convicted, to render 
it obnoxious to hostile attacks. 

One of the first and most obvious advantages, then, which 
the religion of Christ derives from the union of the North 
American States, is its extrication from political entanglements, 
and diminished liability to the designs of infidelity, the tactics 
of which must be new-modelled and re-constructed, before any 
successful war can be waged upon the object of its assault— 
found in so novel a position. For Christianity has nothing to 
fear from the whole infidel defection of the world, provided the 
opposition to it proceed upon the ground that it is Christianity. 
Let it be allowed to appear in its own character, and to occupy 
its Own proper station, and to be judged by its own claims and 
pretensions, and it asks nothing further. In that case, indeed, 
it may be stigmatized, by a bold skepticism, as a grand im- 
position upon the credulity of mankind; it may be denounced 
as an instrument fitting only to work upon the ignorant and the 
vulgar; it may be ridiculed as a weak and unmeaning expe- 
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dient; all this and much more may befall it, even when dis- 
abused ; but for all this, it is prepared. Its brightness remains 
unsullied—the divine impress upon it is not thereby defaced— 
it still stands forth as the religion of Jesus Christ, proposing and 
seeking the beatitude of mankind, by the augmentation of moral 
dignity, and the correction of depravity. 

“The Bible and its advocates hence gain, in the controversy 
with infidelity, an advantage which they have scarcely ever en- 
joyed since first they were adopted as the protegés of civil gov- 
ernment; that is to say, they are reinstated in their primitive 
condition ; are reclad with their pristine lustre of simplicity and 
innocence ; are permitted to occupy the consecrated ground 
appointed as their dwelling by their great Founder. And how 
diversified soever may be the views and opinions of those who 
find their religion in this holy book, touching formularies and 
speculations, they must all agree, that its aim and end are moral 
reformation and happiness. Let its doctrines be believed, 
precepts and prohibitions observed, its spirit and tendency ex- 
emplified, and human nature by its control is at once brought 
under an ameliorating process. Crime and profligacy begin to 
subside ; the discord of brothers ceases; revenge and hatred 
drop their deadly weapons; sensuality and voluptuousness 
begin to blush at their excesses, and to refrain from them; op- 
pression and despotism are softened into humanity ; and the 
fierce passions which produce commotions and wars in com- 
munities and nations, are beguiled into repose. ‘The opponents 
of such a system must have a difficult undertaking. ‘They 
cannot be actuated by benevolence towards their species, inas- 
much as the only genuine benevolence breathes from the lips of 
that Savior whose name they would expunge from the records 
of the world. They cannot be governed by the dictates of 
reason, because reason urges and pursues only those plans of 
conduct which tend to secure the happiness and to prevent 
the wretchedness of their fellow men; and yet such are the 
very plans which they labor to subvert. ‘They cannot oppose 
Christianity because it is adverse to freedom, and confederate 
with oppressors and tyrants ; for it is the very basis of all well 
defined liberty, and the most certain means of its protection and 
preservation. Under the union of our federal republic, which 
recognises no religious establishment, the religion of the New 
Testament cannot incur the envy, nor provoke the jealousy, 
nor offend the pride, nor impinge against the interests, of any 
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of its infidel opposers. ‘They have here the singular fortune to 
stand on the side of disorder against order, of licentious indul- 
gence against temperance, of blasphemy against piety, of the 
spirit of darkness against the spirit of light. ‘This fortune they 
owe, under God, to that union of the American States, which 
brings them together as one great nation, defending, in all its 
parts, and in its combined whole, liberty of conscience and the 
free enjoyment of private judgment. Under a civil polity like 
this, infidelity assumes the character of anti-christianity. It 
is compelled to appear as a system which seeks to reverse and 
repeal the institutes of the gospel, and to deprive human nature 
of all those helps and remedies for which provision is there 
made. It is obliged to come forth stript of all its plausible 
pretexts, naked and undisguised, to act and maintain the brute, 
in injury and disparagement of the man. It accordingly 
signalizes itself by an unholy strife to set up the brute over the 
man; toreduce reason and conscience, and the whole spirituality 
of his more exalted part, to the abjectness of a vile subserviency 
to the carnal and brutal part. 

The anti-christianity of our country has been for some time 
past gradually taking this character. It has been descending to 
greater grossness, and consequently laying aside the refinements 
and learned speculations of the old deistical school, and verging 
to the rankness of vulgar apathy towards all that is called God. 
It has abandoned, in a great measure, the habitations of the 
learned and intellectual ; and is to be found among the half ed- 
ucated, or the wholly uneducated, who, having brought together 
from a little cursory reading, disjointed scraps and fragments, the 
miserable sweepings of old atheistic schools, are exhibiting them, 
in a sort of triumph, as models of reason and sound judgment. 
But, in truth, the thing which they have compounded and 
vamped up out of these unsightly relics, is a sort of enervated 
Epicurism, one of the most hideous and revolting objects that 
ever infested society ; and from that very cause less dangerous 
to the claims and institutions of the gospel. Such a monster 
naturally enough leaves the haunts of men, and instals itself 
among the beasts, and even there finds no congeniality except 
in the earthliness and pollution of its nature. However shock- 
ing this form of infidelity may be, Christianity has the less reason 
to dread a hostile contact, because it was designed and adapted, 
by its great Author, to all the occasions and emergencies of such 
acontact. It was sent into the world with all the requisite 
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armor to secure and guard it in such a conflict; and is sustained 
and invigorated by the confidence of success, and final victory. 
It is very true, that there could scarcely be any two principles 
more inflexible antagonists than the spint of evangelical religion, 
and the unmitigated enmity of the unregenerated nature of man. 
These are in a state of unconditional antipathy to each other ; 
and they must continue to sustain towards each other this bel- 
ligerent relation, so long as the one remains unmixed and unso- 
phisticated, and the other holds its inbred virulence. ‘The son 
of the free woman must expect persecution and uncompromising 
hostility from the son of the bond woman. The mind of the 
flesh is at unalterable variance with the mind of the spirit. But 
this state of things has been counted upon. It entered into the 
calculations, and was adjusted by the provident forecast, of Him 
who said, he came into the world, not for the sake of the right- 
eous, but for the sake of sinners; that he came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword. He therefore suited and accom- 
modated his religion to the existing condition of things. ‘That 
religion, then, asks no more than the bare permission, to meet its 
opponent single handed and alone. If we may credit an anec- 
dote in English history, this idea existed some centuries ago. 
Henry the 8th, who at least affixed his name to a book which 
had been composed in defence of the Romish church, prided 
himself no little on being presented with the title of “‘ Defender 
of the Faith.” Boasting of this in the presence of the person 
who was retained as court jester, in conformity with the custom 
of those times, that caterer of jokes and buffoonery is related to 
have said, “ My dear Harry, let thee and me defend each 
other, and let the faith alone to defend itself.” While we pre- 
tend not to vouch for the authority of this anecdote, we may still 
endorse the sentiment, as one of obvious propriety and impor- 
tance. 

Under the state and general governments, all denominations 
of Christians are placed upon a footing of perfect equality. ‘This 
is an order of things which corresponds with the whole scheme 
of Christianity. The Savior of the world rigidly and cautiously 
guarded against the establishment of honorary gradation and 
authoritative rank among his followers. The only distinction 
which he allowed them to claim, was to consist in their singular 
devotion to his cause; and the only superiority which they 
were permitted to boast, was to be found in the condescensions 
of fraternal ministration. 'The greatest was to be the minister, 
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the servant to the rest. He explicitly forbad them to assume 
any jurisdiction over each other, or to acknowledge any master 
besides himself, or to aspire after worldly titles and honors, 
The assumption of spiritual power and lordship, is in open con- 
travention to the fundamental provisions of his religion, and 
therefore savoring strongly of the anti-christian spirit. Hence 
it follows, that a civil power which recognises no differences 
among Christians ; which protects all, and honors none with 
special favor; which establishes no creeds nor forms; which 
compels no tithes, nor tributes; which clothes with power no 
bishops, nor church dignitaries ; which creates no synods, nor 
councils,—is in most admirable conformity with the anticipa- 
tions of the gospel economy. It would be manifest injustice to 
a government so constituted, to say that toleration exists in it, 
for all modes of religious persuasion and practice. ‘Toleration 
is the correlative of government-religion, which, conferring ex- 
clusive advantages upon some predominant name or party, 
thinks fit to surrer the exercise of other modes of faith and 
worship. It is therefore a term, from which the political con- 
stitution of the United States stands in utter abhorrence ; but it 
is well known to the most liberal governments of Europe, which, 
having achieved their acts of toleration, congratulate themselves 
upon their advancement in the establishment of liberty of opinion. 
Our Union thus repudiates, as offensive and injurious, an idea, 
which the most favored nations of the ancient world are glad 
to cherish and perpetuate. 

To estimate the value to Christianity of a government such 
as ours, we have only to reflect a moment upon the injury 
which it would suffer from any, even the least, connexion with 
civil power. Such a union turns religion into a trade, gives 
occasion to prevarication and hypocrisy, engenders unhallowed 
strifes and animosities, and imposes a veto on the freedom of 
inquiry. ‘True religion is contaminated, as soon as the motives 
of the world, and the sanctions of power, are mixed with it. 
From such abuses, and very many others, it is happily exempt 
in this land of freedom. Here it needs not ask for leave to be, 
and, having gained existence, is in no danger from the officious- 
ness of worldly authorities. The authority which it here acquires 
is found in the spontaneous suffrages of the people, its estab- 
lishment is to be enthroned in the hearts of those who love it, 
on account, both of its gracious tendencies, and its inherent 
dignity and glory. 
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Under the patronage of our free institutions, the religion of 
Christ enjoys an opportunity of working itself ‘clear from the 
sediment of misrepresentation which has been cast into its pure 
fountain. Jesus Christ has suffered more injurious treatment 
from those who have attributed wrong motives, and a wrong 
character, to him, than from those who have even denied his 
existence. What Plutarch says of the comparative criminality 
of those who misrepresent God, and of those who wholly deny 
him, or of false religion and of atheism, may be applied, not 
inaptly, to the matter before us. Eyo’ ev ay eGehouuw wadhor tas 
avOowmnes hahew mege Eus myTe yeyovevat To maganay unde Evvat 
IThetagyov, n heyeww, ore Thetagyos eat avOgamnos afefuios, evpe- 
TuBohos, YEQNS MOOS OQ/HY EML ToOLS TUYBOL, TYMBQHTLXOS, ULxQohUTOS. 
—Plutarch de superstitione. ‘1 would rather men should 
say, there neither was, nor is, such an one as Plutarch, than 
that they should say, he is a man of fickle, inconstant, froward, 
revengeful, and implacable temper.” ‘Those who have im- 
puted to the Savior the design of establishing a perpetual 
hierarchy, of having the interpretation of his word confided to 
the exclusive cuardianship of privileged orders in his church, of 
rendering the throne of mercy accessible to the prayers of peni- 
tents by means of the intercessions of dead men and women, of 
authorizing the introduction into his church of rites and cere- 
monies founded upon the usages of the post-apostolic age, and of 
leaving to, a so named, pious discretion, the power of adjusting 
to the notions of human convenience, the institutions of his 
gospel, have done more in the way of injurious detraction from 
his true character, than they who have openly disclaimed the 
authenticity of that character. Because, by the former, he is 
defamed ; by the latter, he is denied. ‘The former stab him, 
under the guise of friendship ; the latter, in the habit and pro- 
fession of open enmity. 

It is a fact, undeniable, that the mixed Christianity which 
began its career at an early period in the history of the church, 
exerted a powerful influence in maturing and establishing the 
political systems of modern Europe. It is to be seen, more or 
less clearly, in the arrangements by which the boundaries and 
claims of empire were settled ; in the negotiations and discus- 
sions of diplomacy ; in the causes and occasions of desolating 
wars ; in the intolerance of edicts proclaimed under the sanc- 
tion of kings and emperors ; in the bloody persecutions which 
have dragged from their retirements, and sacrificed to the in- 
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censed spirit of bigotry, some of the best lives that ever adorned 
humanity. Men of little reading and observation, who derive 
crude and hasty opinions from the superficial aspect of things, 
and much the larger portion of mankind are of this character, 
constitute themselves judges, and decide at once, that Christian- 
ity has a disturbing and pernicious effect upon the interests of 
the social compact ; that is, they assign to pure and unmixed 
Christianity, the bad and destructive consequences which have 
resulted from that which has been mangled and debased by 
many corruptions. How great, then, is the blessing of that 
government, under which the pure gospel stream may flow on 
in the limpid beauty and transparency of its own proper na- 
ture ! 

It is now upwards of fifty years since a most eloquent and 
enlightened friend of American freedom uttered the following 
noble views and wishes, on the subject about which we are now 
writing. Speaking of religious establishments, he says: “Chris- 
tianity is disgraced, and all religion comes to be considered as 
a state trick and a barbarous mummery, when united with civil 
government. What have the powers of the world to do with 
such a religion as that which rests its authority on the power of 
God, makes us the subjects of a kingdom that is not of this 
world, requires us to elevate our minds above temporal emolu- 
ments, and to look forward to a state beyond the grave, where 
a government of perfect virtue will be erected under that Mes- 
siah, who has tasted death for every man? It disclaims all 
connexion with them ; it made its way at first in opposition to 
them, and as far as it is now upheld by them, it is dishonor- 
ed and vilified. May Heaven soon put an end to religious 
establishments. ‘The world will never be generally wise, or 
virtuous, or happy, till these enemies to its peace and improve- 
ment are demolished. Thanks be to God, they are giving way 
before increasing light. Let them never show themselves in 
America. Let no such monster ever be known there, as HUMAN 
AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. Let every honest and 
peaceable man, whatever be his faith, be protected there, and 
find an effectual defence against the attacks of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. In the United States may retieion flourish. 
They cannot be very great and happy if it does not. But let 
it be a better religion than most of those professed in the 
world. Let it be a religion which enforces moral obligations, 
not a religion which relaxes and evades them,—a tolerant and 
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benevolent religion,—not a rage for proselytism ; a religion of 
peace and charity,—not a religion that persecutes, curses, and 
damns. In a word, let it be the genuine gospel of peace, lift- 
ing above the world, warming the heart with the love of God 
and his creatures, and sustaining the fortitude of good men by 
the assured hope of a future deliverance from death, and an 
infinite reward in the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Savior.”* The Constitution of the United States had not 
been framed at the time when these sentiments were expressed ; 
they, therefore, had respect to the liberal provisions for the 
exercise of perfect liberty in matters of religion in the constitu- 
tions of the individual States. In general, these coincide with 
the federal Constitution, and thus act in full consent and har- 
mony with that noble instrument. They all agree in treating 
every religious sect and persuasion with the same indulgent 
spirit, and in forbidding all invidious distinctions. Under all, 
the expansive power of true religion ceases to be cramped ; 
and proceeds directly to the work of mercy which it proposes 
to perform, for the bettering of human nature. It should be 
remembered, that the evangelical dispensation is a scheme of 
beneficence, intended, not for one age, nor for one nation, nor 
yet for many ages and many nations; but for all ages and all 
nations. When left to its unconfined and unrestrained opera- 
tion, it develops the energies and exalts the powers of our 
common nature. It is the grand restorative for distempered 
humanity, and must be left entirely free, in order to produce 
the salutary effects designed by its Author, Whilst it ascends 
no political platform, it is capable of forming and sanctifying 
the moral powers of those who do occupy those eminences. 
Evangelical religion has obtained a strength and permanency 
in the United States, incomparably beyond that of any other 
region in the world; and should our nationality be preserved, 
and the present Constitution of the Union remain, to protect 
and perpetuate the integrity of that Union, we may cherish 
the hope, that our land will become the theatre on which the 
final and glorious developments of Christianity will be made. 
But it is manifest, that this consummation, to be so devoutly 
desired, must depend, in a great degree, upon the proper coher- 
ence of all the members of our great Union. ‘This great body, 
with so many constituent parts, continuing firm, v vigorous, and 
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erect ; united by ligaments and articulations, and vital in health- 
ful action, even to its remotest extremities, will act with an 
authority and gesture, and speak with an eloquence and mag- 
nanimity, which shall overawe all the attempts and aspirings of 
religious ambition. ‘The humble and the good, the prayerful 
and the self-denying, will have praise. ‘Those who are most 
successful in exemplifying the principles of the gospel, and in 
embodying it in the living personifications of holy conduct, will 
be deemed the most deserving men, the most useful members 
of society, the most estimable citizens. ‘This reasonable anti- 
cipation is already in part verified. ‘The established religion 
which this country knew in its colonial days, was the Church 
of England. The clergy of that period, with a few excep- 
tions, were preéminently secular, and deficient in true piety. 
Many of them were openly profligate. But since the abolition 
of their establishment, and the organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church upon the basis of the Church of England, 
under the equal laws and institutions of our Union, ministers of 
the gospel in the Episcopal Church are not behind their breth- 
ren of other denominations in piety and exemplary conduct. 
There is an undoubted tendency towards the holiness and pu- 
rity of true religion among all denominations ; and for this ob- 
vious teason,—when the people have the power of choosing 
and deciding for themselves in matters of religion, they turn 
from the remiss and immoral, to those who steadily cultivate 
and honor the virtues. 

Foreigners who pass hastily through our country, and even 
those who are at some pains to ascertain the truth as to the 
state of Christianity among us, have made most inadequate re- 
ports ; and, in many instances, have contradicted well known 
facts. Out of the mass of that rubbish which has been thrown 
in upon us, under the general name of travels and journeys 
through the United States, it would be difficult to select an ar- 
ticle, here and there, which does not contain its full quota of 
falsification on the subject of religious opinion and_ practice. 
They have allowed themselves to be drawn into this sorry 
custom, by selecting one or two denominations of Christians 
for description, whilst the remainder have been overlooked ; 
and from the few, they have ventured to form an opinion of 
the whole. English travellers, especially, have incurred this 
mistake ; and have, in consequence, made most unfair repre- 
sentations of the state of religion, as well as of other things. 
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The religions which have been introduced into this country 
from the other hemisphere, are, without doubt, greatly improved 
by transplantation, both in their spirit and practice. Here they 
have been liberalized; have been divested of their uncouth 
garb ; and have become more mannerly, and, may we not add? 
more neighborly towards each other. In regard to each other, 
they have lost much of their repulsion, and have gained in the 
attributes of an amiableness naturally attractive. Still there is 
room for greater improvement in this respect ; and, without 
venturing to press the doctrine of reformation so far as to incur 
the imputation of belonging to that class, 


Who think religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended, 


we may exhort and encourage all our fellow Christians to a 
further relaxation of sectarian rigidity. ‘To be too exact and 
uncompromising upon minor points, is not the way, either to 
become happy ourselves, or to make others so. We can never 
tell what allowance to make for those who differ from us in 
some particulars, until we place ourselves as nearly as possible 
in their condition,—to hear with their ears, and see with their 
eyes, and judge with their understandings. Such a mutuation 
of individualities would have a powerful effect in softening the 
asperities of party spirit, and in bringing all Christians to one 
mind in the fundamental principles of their creed. We are 
much deceived, if it be not one of the beneficent tendencies 
of our republican Union to allay the heat of party jealousy in 
religious affairs, and to bring into harmonious consent all the 
friends of the Redeemer. 

The propagation of Christianity, we trust, is destined to find 
peculiar facilities under the great Union of our States. Mis- 
sionaries sent from any of the religious establishments of the 
old world, have not the same advantages in propagating the 
gospel, as those have who proceed from us. ‘The American 
missionary has no politics to mingle with his gospel,—no civil 
restrictions to cramp him,—no ecclesiastical orders to consult. 
He leaves his home at the command of his Savior, is impelled 
by the sublime passion of saving souls, meets the events and 
casualties of his self-denying life, in humble reliance upon the 
supports of that grace which beautifies all his successes, and 
consoles all his failures. ‘The missionary of an established 
church is also a man of holy ardor, and of pure motives; but 
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whilst he labors for the spiritual good of a perishing world, he 
must have an eye to the establishment at home,—must sus- 
tain in his mind the recognition of church authorities as enforced 
by the sanctions of law,—and must conform to those formula- 
ries which that law has rendered binding and imperative upon 
all. We feel, therefore, that we make no extravagant calcula-. 
tion, when we conclude, that the Providence of God has con- 
structed the American government with special reference to 
the great purposes of evangelism. In this view it is, next to 
the blessing of redemption itself, the greatest mercy that the 
Divine Being ever conferred upon the human race. Since 
man existed on the earth, there has been no social or civil com- 
pact, no form of political combination, which, for diffusiveness 
of substantial good, for beneficent adaptation to the develop- 
ment of all that is exalted and grand ir rational nature, and for 
the accomplishment of the most cheering destinies of the human 
race, can be compared with it. The prayer, then, that it may 
continue unchanged in its essential principles, unshaken in its 
hold upon the best affections of our countrymen, undisturbed 
by ambitious factions and conflicting interests, uncontaminated 
by the corruptions of luxury and irreligion, must find a hearty 
AMEN in the breasts of all philanthropists throughout the world. 
The man or men, who could deliberately stretch out an impi- 
ous hand to sever the bonds of such a Union, we trust in God, 
are not yet born; and should any conception, engendered in 
the womb of futurity by the restless lust of hell, be likely to 
struggle into being, at any period, however distant, we look to 
the goodness of God for its interception before it shall have 
reached the light; and for the infliction of the blight of an 
eternal abortion upon the unformed monster. 

We have allowed ourselves but little space for noticing Dr. 
Brownlee’s book on the Roman Catholic religion. ‘The run- 
ning title of it is, “ Popery, the Enemy of civil and religious 
Laberty,” and the discussion is declamatory rather than argu- 
mentative. We shall lay before our readers a summary of his 
work, and afterwards will express our opinion as to its success. 
The Introduction, which seems designed to exhibit the import- 
ance of the whole subject, and to set forth its concerning mag- 
nitude, extends through eighteen or twenty pages. In a large 
portion of this, the author, we presume, personates the Roman 
Catholics, and causes them to develop their nefarious plans 
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against American liberty. We take the following extract as a 
specimen : 


‘‘We can approach these Protestant republicans, under a 
mask which will effectually lay every suspicion to rest. We 
shall assume the imposing attitude and sanctity of religion; 
we shall place ourselves before them as the church of God. 
We shall then be legally protected. Under the holy veil of 
most religious and devout ceremonies, we can find legal pro- 
tection for any course of conduct we shall choose to adopt. 
Should our operations happen to appear wholly political, and 
our priests busy interferers in politics, we can soon silence the 
illiberal fanatics, by louder and more earnest claims to exclu- 
sive holiness. Can men, such as our priests, so immaculate 
and heavenly as they are, in soul and body, that they will not 
even stoop to the unholy earthliness of marriage, ever be con- 
ceived capable of dabbling in vile politics; or of ever thinking 
of any thing on earth but the good of their flocks! We may 
not soon be the majority; but we have it in charge from our 
masters in Vienna and Rome, to watch the two great political 
parties here: we are not to care for the one or for the other, 
on any conscientious preferences of either of these sturdy 
republicans. We are of neither party in our principles. We 
care not which predominate in the mean time. Our faithful 
Jesuits are instructed by their masters, simply to applaud, to 
the heavens, that party alone which is, for the time being, in 
power; or that party that will offer the best terms to us, and 
give us the greatest facilities of promoting our mission from 
Vienna and Rome. Our object prescribed to us is gradually 
to ruin both of the American partes! Whatever party now, or 
in future, shall favor and caress us, and prove their liberality, 
by placing our partisans in offices of emolument and power; 
and by aiding our peculiar institutions, by liberal contribu- 
tions, from their own private purses, or from the public purse, 
—that party we will, as a body, sustain by our votes; and we 
will laud them to the skies, as the only liberal and enlightened 
republicans! 

‘And it is not for nothing that we boast of the unity of 
Holy Mother. This unity is a potent political engine. No 
Protestant sect has this unity of ours. We move im a body— 
one religious and political body, on a small scale, or a national 
scale. Ina state, we all move as the priests bid us; and we 
and the priest move as the bishop bids us. On a great na- 
tional question or vote, the archbishop moves all the bishops 
—these, the priests; and no Catholic will ever dare disobey 
the priest, in temporals or spirituals! Each of the great 
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American parties knows this invincible result of our unrry! 
And the leaders of each know how to move us, as a body, at 
the polls!’’"—pp. 24, 25. 

This extract, taken in connexion with what follows, of the 
same character, reminds us of the ill-judged caution and sus- 
pecting vigilance which we have sometimes witnessed in those 
to whom had been intrusted the care and direction of children 
and minors. In their zeal to guard against particular evils, or 
in their abundant apprehension of them, they ventured upon 
predictions and denunciations which peradventure suggested, 
and almost invited, the very mischiefs so strongly reprobated. 
To be always harping upon the. practicability of a pernicious 
enterprise, is the very way to arouse the desire of it in depraved 
minds. It is true the author may allege, that in extorting from 
Roman Catholics their plan of action by this dramatic repre- 
sentation, he intends to call the attention of Protestants to those 
plans, and thus to urge them to the means of their frustration ; 
but this does not excuse the imprudence of exhibiting the very 
points at which we consider ourselves most defenceless, and 
those most likely to gain an advantage. Besides this, we con- 
sider it not a little doubtful, whether our author’s representation 
corresponds with facts. It has never yet come to our knowl- 
edge, that the Roman Catholics were ever very strongly united 
at the polls. ‘They, like others, are found in all the political 
divisions which are in the habit of agitating our large commu- 
nities in times of elections ; and if they have been so in times 
past, and are still so, there is reason to believe, that they will 
be so for the time to come. We certainly would not deem it 
either safe or proper, to suggest to them what they may effect 
by combinations at the polls. We are far from having any 
sympathies or symbolizations with the Roman Catholic religion. 
We are hearty Protestants, and hope to remain so. But if 
the ideas in the former part of this review, on the influence 
which American freedom exerts upon Christianity, be well 
founded, then that monster, Popery, when introduced into 
our political confederation, loses all its horns. If our Republic 
holds out, those horns can never grow in it. 

Dr. Brownlee attempts to prove, that Popery is a dangerous 
enemy to our republican institutions, because it stands opposed 
to religious liberty. That it is injurious to religious liberty, he 
contends, because, Ist, the circulation of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongues is expressly forbidden by a canon of the 
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Council of Trent, and Bible societies have been fiercely de- 
nounced by two popes within a period comparatively recent. 
And, 2dly, because it (popery) is of an immoral tendency,— 
uprooting the very foundations of virtue and integrity, by the 
abuses of the confessional, and the licentious doctrines current 
in popish communities. A third reason is, that Roman Catho- 
lic priests, as a whole body, are under a solemn oath of allegi- 
ance to a foreign prince, and, therefore, cannot but be hostile 
to other political powers. We place before our readers the 
annexed paragraph from the Doctor’s book, in proof of the 


charge, that the Roman priests, as a body, are bound to a for- 
eign prince: 


‘* The priest’s oath contains this clause:—‘ Omnia a sacris, 
&c.—All things defined by the canons, and general councils, 
and especially by the synod of Trent,’ [and these have de- 
clared the pope their absolute sovereign in temporals and 
spirituals,| ‘I undoubtedly receive, and profess; and all 
things contrary to them, | reject, and curse,’ &c.—‘ And 
this Catholic faith I will teach and enforce on my dependents 
and flock.’ See Bulla P. Pii. 1V.—The popish bishop’s oath 
begins thus:—‘ Ego ab hac hora, &c.—I, from this hour, will 
be faithful and obedient to my Lord, the pope,’ &c. And he 
is as much a temporal prince, as a spiritual, And this is the 
closing sentence: ‘To the utmost of my power, I will observe 
the pope’s commands,’—temporal, of course, and spiritual, 
for so the pope explains his own oath,—‘anp I WILL MAKE 
OTHERS OBSERVE THEM: and I will impugn and persecute all 
heretics, and all rebels to my Lord, the pope.’ ”’ See Ponti. 
Roman, De consec. elect. in Episcop., p. 57.—pp. 55, 56. 


The assertion that popery imposes restraints on religious 
liberty, is supported, 4thly, by the alleged fact, that it is the 
uncompromising enemy of popular education. ‘The proof of 
this position is found, in the author’s opinion, in the general 
ignorance of the common people in Catholic countries, as com- 
pared with the intelligence and intellectual superiority of the 
same class in Protestant countries. 

In the fifth chapter of his book, Dr. Brownlee maintains, 
that the rite of baptism, as abused by the Roman Catholics, is 
made a powerful engine for enslaving the people. ‘This is 
delicate ground for a Pedobaptist ; and if we be correct in our 
apprehension, popery will retort the charge upon its vehement 
and impassioned assailant, with no little effect. 
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‘‘By his baptism,” says our author, ‘‘every Roman Catholic is 
constrained to forswear his rights, and liberty of conscience. In 
proof of this, I need only refer my reader to the decree of the 
Council of Trent, session 7th, canon 8 and 14, on baptism. “Si 
quis dixerit, &c.—If any one shall affirm, that the baptized are 
free from all the precepts of holy church, written, or tradi- 
tional, so that they are not obliged to submit to them of their 
own accord, let him be accursed!’ ‘Whoever shall affirm, 
that, when these baptized children shall grow up, they are to 
be asked whether they will confirm the promise made by their 
godfathers, in their name, in baptism; and that, if they say 
they will not, they are to be left to their own choice, and are 
not to be compelled (cogendos), in the mean time, to lead a Chris- 
tian life, by any other punishment than exclusion from the eucha- 
rist, and the other sacraments, until they repent, let him be 
accursed!’ 

‘« Thus, every member-of the Romish church is solemnly 
bound to believe, that all baptized persons are liable to be 
compelled to be, and to remain, the spiritual subjects of the 
Italian pope, under civil pains and penalties! And thus, as 
one has observed, ‘the Council of Trent has converted the 
institution of baptism into an indelible brand of slavery.’ 

** Hence the true secret, why ‘ Holy Mother,’ by a marvel- 
lous stretch of apparent liberality, does actually recognise 
the baptism of all—even of us heretics! The validity of Protes- 
tant, and even lay, baptism, Bellarmine advocates with much 
show of liberality. See his book De Sacramentis in genere. 
Lib. i, cap. 27. Now, those half Protestants who conceive 
this to be an irresistible act of generous courtesy, and, in their 
turn, as generously recognise the papal right of Romish bap- 
tism, ought to be disabused on this matter. So far from being 
an act of liberality, it is an act introductory to unbounded 
slavery and violence. By baptism, as they hold, man is 
made a Christian, that is, a spiritual subject of the pope! Being 
thus made a subject, nothing can set him free—say they—from 
his allegiance to Rome and popery. Every baptized person she 
claims as her slave, wherever they may be found; and every 
baptized person in apostacy from her, she dooms to indefinite 
punishment, till he bows his neck, and submits to her laws, 
unconditionally. But, if those who are not baptized, do fall 
into her hands, she cannot, even by her own sanguinary laws, 
punish, until she has compelled them to be baptized. Hence, she 
recognises our baptism, and that of all heretics, simply for 
this reason, that, anticipating the recovery of her lost power 


over us, she can thence make summary work with every one 
of us! 
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‘* This is no idle or gratuitous supposition. I refer my 
readers, for proof and illustration of this, to the history of the 
pope’s treatment of the Moors and Jews, in Spain. He 
could not bring them under the reach of the inquisition, be- 
cause they were not baptized; and, therefore, were not the 
pope’s spiritual subjects. By means of an army of priests sent 
out, and the troops of the priest-ridden monarch of Spain, the 
Moors were actually Forcep to be baptized, by hundreds of 
thousands. Then, on ‘their relapsing from Christianity,’ they 
were formally delivered over to the infernal inquisition. 

**These forced baptisms, and the consequent claims which 
the pope set up over ‘his slaves,’ caused the death of one 
million five hundred thousand Moors, and, on the most moderate 
calculation, that of two millions of Jews! See Dr. M. Geddes’s 
Tracts on Popery, vol. i.’’—pp. 86-—88. 


There is extant a tract, the production of a learned Bap- 
tist, Dr. Gill, under the following title—‘ Infant Baptism the 
Ground and Pillar of Popery.” 1s not infant baptism, as main- 
tained and practised among our Protestant brethren, liable, in 
a qualified sense, to the very objection which the foregoing 
statement exhibits against popish baptisms? It is very true, 
that Protestant Pedobaptists do not apply any coercive meas- 
ures to secure the performance of those baptismal obligations 
which are assumed in behalf of infants when receiving the rite. 
They leave the matter to the future conscience, and to the 
pious reflections, of all the parties concerned. But it should be 
remembered, that the transaction is one that binds parents and 
sponsors under solemnities equivalent to an oath, to a course of 
discipline which the baptized infant may not approve on reach- 
ing years of maturity. Baptized infants, in the view of Pedo- 
baptists, are made, in some sort, members of Christ’s church. 
Without their consent, without even their consciousness, they 
are laid under a responsibility, of which they are. informed, when 
it is too late to decline. ‘They are then told, that there is no 
alternative for them, betwixt unconditional compliance with 
their baptismal obligations, and open defection to the enemies 
of Christ. Is not the imposition of religion upon them during 
that unrefusing age an invasion of their rights? Is it not an 
undue restriction upon their personal liberty? Does it not fore- 
stall the rational freedom of the mind, in deciding purely for 
itself in all those interests that relate to the coming world ? 

But this is not the only nor even the chief point, in which 
infant baptism coincides and symbolizes with popery, and thus 
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helps to shore it up. Dr. Woods, of Andover, says, that infant 
baptism is not expressly taught by any direct passages in the 
New Testament, and that it must therefore be proved in some 
other way. The learned Neander says, neither our Lord nor 
his apostles ordained infant baptism; and therefore he pro- 
ceeds to find it in some other way. All who have ever written 
in defence of it, have strained hard their vision to find it in the 
New Testament, and, after all, have told their readers to look 
for it some other way. ‘The popish doctors wisely discontinued 
the vain search for it in the Scriptures, and submitted the de- 
cision of the question to their councils,—and there it is to be 
found, from the Council of Carthage, a. p. 250, to the Council 
of Trent. So that, in sober truth, the infant baptism of 
Protestants, and the infant baptism of Roman Catholics, 
stand upon one and the same foundation, namely, the 
authority of Fathers and councils. What a coincidence! 
Thou, therefore, that teachest the enslaving tendency of infant 
baptism, shouldst surely teach thyself and thy brethren. Nean- 
der contends, that infant baptism is one of the spontaneous 
developments of Christianity acting upon human nature. See 
his History of the Christian Religion, vol. i, page 361. May 
not the Roman Catholic say, that the pope, and the authority 
of councils, and all the canons ordained by them, are the spon- 
taneous developments of Christianity? Dr. Brownlee himself 
appears to be aware, that Protestant pedobaptism is auxiliary 
to popery. He says: 

‘‘ Hence the true secret, why ‘Holy Mother,’ by a marvel- 
lous stretch of apparent liberality, does actually recognise 
the baptism of all—even of us heretics! The validity of Protes- 
tant, and even lay, baptism, Bellarmine advocates with much 
show of liberality. See his book De Sacramentis in genere. 
Lib. i, cap. 27. Now, those half Protestants who conceive 
this to be an irresistible act of generous courtesy, and, in their 
turn, as generously recognise the papal rite of Romish bap- 
tism, ought to be disabused on this matter. So far from being 
an act of liberality, it is an act introductory to unbounded 
slavery and violence. By baptism, as they hold, man is 
made a Christian, that is, a spiritual subject of the pope! Being 
thus made a subject, nothing can set him free—say they—from 
his allegiance to Rome and popery. Every baptized person she 
claims as her slave, wherever they may be found; and every 
baptized person in apostacy from her, she dooms to indefinite 
punishment, till he bows his neck, and submits to her laws, 
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unconditionally. But, if those who are not baptized, do fall 
into her hands, she cannot, even by her own sanguinary laws, 
punish, until she has compelled them to be baptized. Hence, 
she recognises our baptism, and that of all heretics, simply for 
this reason, that, anticipating the recovery of her lost power 
over us, she can thence make summary work with every one 
of us!”’—pp. 87, 88. 


The papal recognition of baptism administered, no matter 
how, nor by whom, is seen by the sagacity of our author to be 
a popish device ; and if Dr. Gill’s notion be correct, Roman 
Catholics have reason to glory in the infant baptism of Protest- 
ants. Baptists, who, we trust, sincerely love their Protestant 
brethren, have always contended, that the Reformation from 
popery was incomplete, without the abolition of infant baptism, 
of civil establishments for religion, and of clerical superiority. 

We have only space for submitting to our readers the follow- 
ing sample of the style and temper of Dr. Brownlee’s book :— 


‘‘The whole system of popery is a monstrous anomaly in 
the moral and political world. Seizing advantage of the dark- 
ness in which it envelops its votaries, it imposes on them a 
fabulous mythology of saints, relics, and mass-worship. In 
the place of Christianity, is substituted a system of ludicrous 
fictions; ridiculous adventures of ridiculous saints. Tradi- 
tions and lying wonders, are put in the stead of ‘ the truth as 
it is in Jesus;’ the most despotic canons and dogmas, in the 
stead of the pure law of God; crude and puerile rites, and 
arrant buffoonery, in the place of the solemn sacraments of 
God. An insufferable yoke of bondage is substituted for the 
holy services of the sanctuary. A worldly kingdom of spiritual 
politicians, who, guiltier than African slave dealers, ‘ traffic 
in the souls of men,’ is reared, instead of the kingdom of our 
Redeemer, ‘ which is not of this world.’ A conclave of tru- 
culent tyrants, and mere men of pleasure, are put in the 
place of the unassuming ministry of Christ! 

‘‘ Its government is a no less singular anomaly. It is nei- 
ther that of man, nor that of angels: it is neither spiritual nor 
civil: it is a monstrous union of state and church. Hence 
the inspired writer gave it the name of THE BEAST. 

‘‘In its pathway to supremacy, and in every act of its 
politico-ecclesiastical despotism, it has exhibited one continu- 
ous course of treachery, perfidy, cruelty, atheism, war, mas- 
sacre! It has long ago reached the climax of THE GRAND 
APOSTACY.”’—pp. 131, 132. 


As a writer, our author is bold, fervid, and sometimes strik- 
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ingly eloquent. His strain is hot and impetuous, and to ap- 
arance even vindictive. He is an industrious collector of 
facts, which he heaps up without much regard to their relevan- 
cy; and from which he reasons with more rapidity than con- 
clusiveness. He is abundantly successful in proving, that “ po- 
pery” has never been in the habit of losing a good opportunity 
to aggrandize itself; that it has always stood ready to connect 
itself with civil power ; that it is exclusive and intolerant in its 
pretensions, insinuating and insidious in its plans and machina- 
tions. All this, and much more, he has, pro parte virili, ably 
demonstrated. But whilst he shows, beyond all contradiction, 
that popery has made, and would still make, a bad use of power, 
he does not vindicate Protestantism from liability to the charge 
of doing the same thing. He does not make it appear, that 
any denomination of Protestants, who might chance to have a 
decided political ascendancy, would not be tempted and act- 
ually betrayed into abuses which might become flagrant and 
destructive. Does he forget the gentle temper of Elizabeth, 
and James, and Charles, towards the Non-conformists and Dis- 
senters of Protestant England? If his memory does not serve 
him, he should read, without delay, Baxter’s Life and Times, 
and Brook’s History of the Puritans. The saints of those 
times thought it no great matter to shed each other’s blood. 
Even the heavenly spirit of Baxter himself was so tried and 
provoked by the pertinacity of the Baptists, as to think that 
immersion in blood would be a wholesome discipline for them. 
The colonial history of our own country presents many edifying 
examples of ill-used power in the hands of Protestants. The 
truth is, human nature is at best a popish sort of thing,—prone 
to erect itself into a supreme arbiter, eager to gain the ascen- 
dancy, ready to “deal damnation” upon every foe or rival, 
and studious of preéminence even in that religion which teaches 
humility and self-denial. The pope of human nature, and 
the pope of Rome, must be met and opposed; not with vilify- 
ing epithets and exaggerated criminations ; not with inflamma- 
tory appeals to the passions and acrimonious disputation ;—but 
with the light of sober truth; with the prayerful assiduities of 
Christian charity and benevolence; with Bible doctrine and 
Bible practice; “by pureness, by knowledge, by long- 
suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left.” 
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Articte III. 
WHEWELL’S ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS. 


Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Witt1am Wuewe , 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. Cambridge. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 284. 


Tue volume named at the head of this article is one of a 
series of works, under the general title of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. The circumstances under which they have been 
brought before the public, are as follows. The Right Honorable 
and Reverend Henry, Earl of Bridgewater, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1829, left, by his last will, in the hands of the president, 
for the time being, of the Royal Society of London, the sum 
of eight thousand pounds sterling,—about thirty-five thousand 
dollars,—to be paid over to the person or persons, who should 
be by him appointed, “ to write, print, and publish, one thou- 
sand copies of a work, On the Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustrating such 
work by all reasonable arguments, as for instance, the va- 
riety and formation of God’s creatures in the animal, veg- 
etable, and mineral kingdoms ; the effects of digestion and 
thereby of conversion; the construction of the hand of 
man, and an infinite variety of other arguments; as also 
by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, and 
the whole range of literature.” It was, moreover, the desire 
of the testator, that the profits arising from the sale of works 
so published, should be paid to the authors of said works. 

In the execution of this important trust, the then president 
of the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, Esq., requested the assist- 
ance of the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Lon- 
don. It was deemed by them proper, in order most effectually 
to secure the object of the munificent testator, to appoint eight 
gentlemen of distinguished attainments, to write and publish 
separate Treatises on the following subjects: 1. The adapta- 
tion of external nature to the moral and intellectual constitution 
of man ;—2. The adaptation of external nature to the physical 
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condition of man; —3. Astronomy and general physics ;—-4, 
The hand, its mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing 
design ;—5. Animal and vegetable physiology ;—6. Geology 
and mineralogy ;—7. The history, habits, and instincts of ani- 
mals ;—8. Chemistry, meteorology, and the functions of di- 
gestion. 

This important series of works, with the exception, we be- 
lieve, of the sixth, has been given to the public. Considered 
as a series, we shall make but a single remark respecting them. 
It is, that the several topics are not sufficiently distinct. Thus, 
“General Physics,” specified as a branch of the third Treatise, 
includes the subjects of the second, a part of the fourth, all the 
fifth and sixth, and a part of the eighth. Mechanical philos- 
ophy, in general, instead of general physics, appears to have 
been intended. Again: “ Animal Physiology,” which is put 
down as a branch of the fifth Treatise, includes a part of the 
fourth, seventh and eighth Treatises. ‘The unavoidable conse- 
quence of this faulty arrangement of the topics is, that the 
same subject must be discussed by three or four different indi- 
viduals. In perusing the several volumes, the reader may 
therefore expect to find a great amount of repetition. It must 
be admitted, however, that this circumstance, while it dimin- 
ishes the general value of the series, tends to the completeness 
of each separate Treatise. Still, as many persons will doubtless 
wish to furnish themselves with the whole set, we cannot but 
regard the arrangement as injudicious and faulty. ‘This defect, 
however, has reference to the general arrangement only, and 
does not affect the value of the separate Treatises. Of these, 
we may say, that several of them, at least, bear marks of ex- 
tensive knowledge and profound thought; and if we might 
venture to express an opinion of what we have but very curso- 
rily examined, we should say, that as a whole, they form a truly 
valuable addition to the literature and science of natural the- 
ology. 

Before we enter upon the analysis and discussion of the work 
before us, we shall offer a few remarks upon the foundation of 
the argument from nature in proof of the Divine Existence. 

It is commonly said, that design proves a designer. ‘True; 
but this, in respect to one who doubts the Divine Existence, is 
an assertion to no purpose. It takes for granted the very thing 
to be proved, viz., that those arrangements in nature which 
manifestly subserve particular ends, are the effects of design ; 
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and that the mere fact of the existence of those arrangements 
presupposes the existence of an intelligent, designing agency. 
And hence, the whole labor of proof must consist in showing, 
that those arrangements are such as to force upon beings en- 
dowed with reason, the admission of design. ‘That there are 
very many instances of striking adaptation of means to ends, is 
manifestly undeniable. ‘The most thorough-going skeptic, who 
doubts the reality of his own existence,.and the truth of that 
testimony which is borne by his senses to the existence and 
qualities of things without him, cannot possibly doubt, that there 
are very many appearances of special adaptation, however he 
may choose to account for it. The argument from nature, in 
proof of the existence of God, rests, we think, upon the truth 
of the following proposition:—From the constitution of the 
human mind, the perception of sPECIAL ADAPTATION of means 
to ends, in the arrangements of nature, suggests the notion, 
and induces the belief, of an intelligent and designing Author 
of such adaptation. 

To illustrate what we mean by special adaptation, we say, 
that the nature and laws of light, and the nature and laws of 
all other matter, which in any way affects the human eye, be- 
ing as they are, the human eye is specially adapted to the pur- 
poses of vision. And the speciality of it consists in this, that 
it comprises all which can be seen to be necessary, and nothing 
which can be seen to be superfluous. The most thorough ac- 
quaintance with the principles of mechanism and the science of 
optics, can neither discover any thing defective in its several 
parts, nor suggest any improvement in its several adjustments. 
But let us recur to some of the more remarkable characteristics 
of this organ, which illustrate this idea of adaptation, and are, 
as we say, proofs of design : 

1. The position in the upper and front part of the head. 
This is clearly a most convenient arrangement. If the eye had 
been placed on the top of the head, or on the back part of it, 
or in the hand, or in a hundred other positions, which it might 
have occupied, the purposes of vision would have been but ve 
imperfectly answered. If the eye had looked in any other di- 
rection, it would have been very important to change the di- 
rection of the hands and feet, so as to preserve the correspond- 
ence. Some alteration, too, would be necessary, in the struc- 
ture of the spinal column, so as to make it bend to accommodate 
VOL. I.—NO. II. 28 
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the hands, which we will suppose to have been accommodated 
to the eye. In fine, if the eye takes a new position, we must 
evidently re-construct the figure throughout, so as to secure 
the requisite adaptation, without which its utility must be much 
impaired. Now there are a hundred places which the eye 
might have occupied as well as the one in which we find it, 
and, independently of design, it could not be said to be more 
likely to find its present place than any one of the hundred. 
Yet, somehow or other, it has found its way to the very spot, 
which a comprehensive wisdom would have assigned it. This 
is special adaptation. 

2. The adjustments for motion. ‘The eye might have been 
thrown into its present place, and left without the power of mo- 
tion. For surely it could not be pretended, by any one who 
rejected design, that the eye fell mto that place because the 
adjustments for motion already existed there. If these adjust- 
ments had occupied any other position, they would have been 
useless, and the eye would have been comparatively useless, 
without them. But, being as they are, the construction and 
positions of the one are precisely adapted to the uses of the 
other. 

3. The adjustments for distance, without which the range 
of distinct vision must have been very much restricted. In 
the present organization, this object is secured, most probably, 
by a motion in the crystalline lens. But the means for pro- 
ducing this motion are quite unconnected with the several 
muscles which give motion to the globe of the eye. This 
accommodation of the lens to the particular. distance of the 
object, is an instance of striking contrivance. It is worthy of 
remark, also, that, from its peculiar structure and office, a very 
small change in the position of the lens, corresponds to a very 
large change in the distance of the object. 

4. The adjustments for quantity of light. ‘That state of 
the eye which is best fitted to see well in the obscurity of twi- 
light, would become intensely painful, if exposed to the splendor 
of the mid-day sun. Of this fact most persons have had suffi- 
cient intimations, in passing suddenly from the dark into a room 
strongly illuminated, This inconvenience is avoided, by a 
beautiful provision for contracting and dilating the pupil. The 
world being constituted as it is, we could not be accommodated 
with an unvarying uniformity of illumination. We must pass 
through the various degrees of it, from mid-day splendor to mid- 
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night darkness. Without this provision for opening the pupil, 
to receive more abundantly the faint light, and closing it up to 
exclude more effectually the strong, the eye, so far from being 
a perfect instrument for vision, and the source of boundless 
gratification and never ceasing joy, would have been the occa- 
sion of intense pain. ‘The adaptation in this case is very 
obvious ; and the mechanism by which it is effected is extreme- 
ly simple and beautiful. Yet the radiant and circular muscles 
of the iris do not appear to be at all necessary to the existence 
of the other parts of the eye. ‘They might have existed with- 
out the eye, or the eye without them: or they might have 
occupied a thousand different relative positions. But it is 
manifest that every other relative position would have been 
either fatal, or very inconvenient, to the purposes of vision. 
The iris is rightly constructed, and put in the right place, and 
always moves at the right time and in the right way. This is 
certainly an admirable arrangement, and has, moreover, very 
much the appearance of design. 

5. The arrangement of the principal Aumors. The aque- 
ous humor is in front of the iris, the vitreous behind the crys- 
talline lens. How this particular arrangement came to exist, is 
one question: whether or not it is a good one, is another. 
Whatever difficulty may be thought to embarrass the former, 
there is certainly none in respect to the latter. If the vitreous 
humor had been placed in the front part, it would have inter- 
fered with the motion of the iris: if the aqueous had been 
placed in the back part, there would have been nothing, or at 
least nothing adequate, to support the crystalline lens, and 
secure it in its proper place. ‘The former change would have 
impaired vision—the latter would have destroyed it. 

6. The apparatus for lubrication. 'The external coating of 
the eye would soon become dry, hard, opaque, and covered 
with dust, were it not frequently moistened and wiped. For 
this purpose, lachrymal glands, situated in the upper lid, secrete 
the lubricating fluid, which serves, perhaps, the double purpose 
of a purifying wash and a healing ointment ; and the lid, with 
unceasing assiduity and care, spreads it over the exposed and 
delicate membrane of the cornea. The adjustment of the 
glands with respect to the lid, and the lid with respect to the 
eye, are instances of very obvious adaptation. But this is not 
all. Provision is made for secreting not merely fluid enough to 
moisten, but copiously to wash the eye; and there is then a fur- 
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ther and most beautiful provision for conducting the fluid, after 
its office is performed in the eye, by a capillary tube, to the 
interior of the nose, where it answers, perhaps, other useful 
purposes in the system. 

7. The size. It will not be pretended by any one, that the 
convexity of the crystalline lens depends in any way upon the 
size of the eye. ‘These two things are quite independent of 
each other. ‘The eye might have been larger without affecting 
the curvature of the lens, or the lens might have been different 
without affecting the size of the eye. Yet if either were altered, 
so as to disturb the present relation between them, every object 
would appear blurred. Long-sightedness and near-sightedness 
would not then be the exception, but the rule. In fixing the 
size of the eye, account was evidently taken of the curvature 
of the lens. | 

8. The correction for spherical aberration. In using a 
single convex lens, like that of the eye, if any considerable 
portion of it is exposed to the light, the rays are not properly 
converged to a point, and the image is blurred and imperfect. 
This imperfect concentration of the rays at the focal point, is 
called spherical aberration. It was at first found to be a great 
difficulty in the construction of telescopes and microscopes ; 
and was, at length, after many trials and failures, obviated by 
using, instead of a single lens, a compound one made of glasses 
of different curvatures. How is this difficulty obviated in the 
case of the eye? By double lenses and different curvatures? 
By neither of them ; but by a simple and beautiful contrivance, 
which human skill has not yet been able to imitate,—that is, 
by making the central portions of the crystalline lens of a 
higher refractive power than the edges.* In the whole range 
of physical relations, there is scarcely any thing more strikingly 
and beautifully adapted to its end than this method of correction. 

9. The swivel joint of the neck. This joint connects the 
bones of the head with the spinal column. It is the only swivel 
joint in the human frame. Its office is to secure a free rotary 
motion of the head, and thus facilitate the purposes of vision. 
This swivel joint, and the eye, are perfectly distinct organs. 
Nor can it be pretended, that the existence of the one is in any 
respect dependent upon the existence of the other. Yet the 
furniture of the eye would be incomplete without this joint, and 
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this jot would be comparatively useless without the eye. 
Though independent in organization, they are admirably adapt- 
ed to each other. Is it possible to doubt, that the purposes of 
vision were contemplated in the structure of the joint, and in its 
location? Why a deviation from the more usual form, and the 
construction of one, and only one, swivel joint, in the system? 
and why this a connecting link between the head and neck, 
rather than between the hand and arm? The plain matter of 
fact is, this kind of joint would not answer any where else, and 
no other kind of joint would answer here. ‘The right kind of 
joint is in precisely the right place. ‘This is manifestly the 
result of contrivance and design. 

10. We may add, lastly, the provision for the security of 
the eye. ‘To answer its purpose, it must be delicate ; and be- 
ing delicate and liable to injury from the slightest causes, it 
must be attended with some extraordinary provision for security. 
We accordingly find it, not occupying an angular position, nor 
exposed upon a plane surface, nor protected by integuments 
and muscles merely, which, though numerous and strong, would 
prove a very inadequate defence against external violence, but 
deeply imbedded in the strong bones of the head and face. 
Yet between these bones and the globe of the eye, there is no 
more connexion than between the fortification and the army 
within it. ‘The globe of the eye is in fact separated from the 
surrounding bones, by a thick intervening layer of a soft, fatty 
substance, the effect of which, to say nothing of its design, is to 
prevent the jar and vibration of the bones from being transmit- 
ted to the delicate membranes and tissues of the eye. 

Such are some of the more important arrangements of the 
eye, which may serve to illustrate the idea of special adapta- 
tion. 'The question now is, does special adaptation necessarily 
imply design? We may answer this, by asking others fitted to 
elicit the testimony of human reason on the subject. Does the 
construction of the telescope, of necessity, imply design? Or, 
in other words, is every man so constituted, that he cannot 
avoid believing that the telescope had a designer? Such we 
must think to be the constitution of human nature, and such 
will probably be the universal confession. Compare now the 
eye with the telescope. In the beauty and perfection of its 
mechanism, in the skill of its adjustments, in all the properties 
and provisions which enter into the notion of excellence, how 
far superior is the eye to the finest telescope in the world! 
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The one is unfinished, unwieldy, and rude, compared with the 
other. There is, indeed, one important provision in the tele- 
scope, which the eye wants; namely, the correction for chro- 
matic dispersion, without which all objects would appear 
fringed with prismatic colors. ‘This inconvenience, and a very 
great one it was, has been obviated in the telescope, by a pro- 
found acquaintance with the unequal dispersive powers of dif- 
ferent kinds of glass. Dolland, by putting two or three kinds 
of glass together, in such a manner, that the dispersion of one is 
corrected by another, succeeded in forming achromatic glasses, 
by which the powers of that admirable instrument are extended 
far beyond what they otherwise ever could have been. The 
eye is left without this provision, so indispensable to the per- 
fection of the telescope. And why? For the simple reason, 
that it is too small to require it. ‘The distance from the crys- 
talline lens to the retina is so inconsiderable, that the dispersion 
of colors, though real, is yet quite insensible. If the eye had 
been of the size of the telescope, this correction would have 
been necessary ; and, from the evident adaptation already ex- 
isting, we are not permitted to doubt, that it would, in that case, 
have been provided. 

Here, then, with regard to the eye, is the object to be ac- 
complished, that is, vision; here, also, is an organ, which, by 
its structure and mechanism, is, beyond all question, admirably 
adapted to this object ;—so well adapted, that no organization 
more complete can be imagined. Whence came this adapta- 
tion? If we for a moment set aside the notion of an intelligent, 
designing Author, what account can be given of it? Came it 
from blind chance, or blind necessity? We say blind, for we 
must necessarily exclude from the notion of either, all law and 
order, all choice and volition. That chance, which is supposed 
to work by law and order, is, by that very means, as we shall 
show presently, resolved into intelligent and designing agency. 
And that necessity, which is supposed to be compatible with 
choice and volition, is, to all practical purposes, so far as we 
can possibly comprehend the thing, resolved into free agency. 
We say nothing here of the difficulty of forming any very defi- 
nite conception of what is meant by these terms—chance and 
necessity—when introduced to account for things being as they 
now are. 

Let us suppose, then, in order fairly to test the credibility of 
the hypothesis, that chance formed the eye, and threw it into 
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the upper and front part of the head, when it might just as 
well, according to the principle we have adopted, have occu- 
pied a hundred other places in the system. But being to oc- 
cupy some place, it must be granted, that it would be just as 
likely to occupy the one which it now does, as any other. 
And let us suppose, further, that the several muscles for pro- 
ducing motion, with all their wonders of structure and beauties 
of mechanism, were formed by some process of chance ;-—how 
happen the eye and the muscles to meet together? If the eye 
chanced to fall into the head, why not the muscles chance to 
fall into the hand or foot? This happening to meet just in the 
right place, must to the most skeptical seem a little remarkable. 
But on supposition that they meet at all, it must further be 
matter of no little surprise, that they meet in the precise man- 
ner necessary in order to produce the greatest certainty and 
ease of motion, and the least mutual disturbance. They might 
just as well have been thrown together in such a manner, that 
the action of one muscle should oppose and destroy that of 
another. A very slight mal-adjustment of this delicate appara- 
tus would inevitably have frustrated all the purposes of vision. 
The proper adjustment of the separate parts is, if possible, more 
wonderful than their formation. It cannot but seem as if intel- 
ligence put them together, even though chance formed them. 
The same method of reasoning may be applied to fifteen or 
twenty different contrivances, each of which comprises within 
itself a little system of adjustments,—an inferior and subordinate 
system of means to ends. The complexity of this organized 
system, the eye, thus made up, as it is, of many subordinate sys- 
tems, opens a boundless field for possible differences of structure 
and arrangement, where almost the slightest change would im- 
pair the perfection of vision. Now, according to the doctrine 
of chances, the credibility of the present organization having 
been the result of chance, diminishes in the ratio of all the pos- 
sible changes which might be made in the structure of the sev- 
eral parts, and in the relations which they sustain to each other. 
Or, to give a more formal illustration of this principle, and show 
the utter incredibility of the hypothesis, let us suppose, that the 
eye has ten separate parts, and that each of these parts might 
have been formed in ten different ways. ‘This supposition is 
certainly very much within the linuts of what might have been. 
But upon this very moderate supposition, it may be shown 
demonstrably, that the chances against all these parts being 
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formed as they now are, and being thrown together as we now 
find them in the eye, are as ten thousand millions to one. 
This is the exact measure of the probability. How incredible 
that this result should occur by mere chance in a single instance! 
How, then, could like results occur in ten thousands of instances, 
as they do in the works of nature? We may safely affirm, that 
an intellect so formed as to admit the credibility of the hypoth- 
esis in question, on any pretended principle of reasoning and 
evidence, would be totally unfit for the business of the present 
world. But if this hypothesis is excluded as being in the high- 
est degree incredible, what remains but to allow the existence 
of a designing agent? This would be to establish the proof of a 
Creator by abstract reasoning, that is, by proving the incredibility 
of any other supposition. But we do not believe this to be the 
order of nature. From the very constitution of the human mind, 
the perception of those striking and admirable adaptations, 
which abound in the works of nature, immediately suggests the 
notion and induces the belief of an intelligent designer.” The 
careful selection of the best arrangement out of ten thousand 
millions equally possible, is no sooner perceived by the under- 
standing, than felt to be the work of an intelligent agent. This 
appears to be a primary law of human belief. It is an ultimate 
fact in the economy of mind, as much so as a belief in the ex- 
istence of external nature from the sensations of sight and touch. 
It is manifestly in vain to ask why this should be so, and equally 
in vain to attempt, by any process of reasoning, to show that it 
isso. On the perception of adaptation, this belief is spontaneous 
in the human mind. 

In the physical world, means are adapted to ends; phenomena 
are subjected to laws ;—order and harmony obtain where con- 
fusion and chaos might have ruled ;—and the perception of these 
effects is doubtless an appointed means to awaken in us the 
notion of an intelligent First Cause. Adaptation, law, order, 
harmony,—these are the ever living characters in which God 
has inscribed on all nature the evidences of his existence and 
attributes. The apostle Paul gave utterance to one of the most 
natural, as it is one of the most universal, feelings of the human 
mind, when he said, the invisible things of Him, that is, His eter- 
nal power and godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made. 

Such we conceive to be the true foundation of the argument 
from nature, in proof of the Divine Existence. From the con- 
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stitution of the human mind, special adaptation is the natural 
means, so to say, of awakening in the mind a belief of a de- 
signing cause. No reason is to be assigned why this should be 
so. It exists as an ultimate fact. And so far as rational con- 
viction is concerned, one clear case of adaptation as really proves 
the existence of a designer, as a thousand would. But, since 
men’s minds, from whatever cause it may be supposed to arise, 
receive different impressions from an inspection of the same ob- 
ject, and since, what to one might appear an instance of clear 
adaptation, might, to another, appear doubtful in this respect, it is 
desirable to collect from all nature, and spread out in all forms 
before the understandings of men, evidences of design. Nor 
ought we to regard this merely as a means of removing the 
doubts of skepticism. It enlarges the conceptions, and confirms 
the confidence, of him who finds a never failing pleasure in look- 
ing “through nature up to nature’s God.” It discloses the ma- 
terials of thought, and the means of moral impression, by which 
intellect and piety may be built up together and dwell in har- 
mony. 

As to the proof fron nature of the “ power, wisdom and good- 
ness of God,” which these Treatises propose to develop, it is 
obvious that the same adaptation which proves design, may also 
prove the existence of these attributes. If such adaptation is 
manifestly subservient to the attainment of useful ends, it is a 
proof of goodness. If it comprises, as it very often does, a 
complicated system of means to ends, where the several parts 
have a strict relation to each other, it is a proof of wisdom ; 
and in all cases, as the absolute control of matter is pre-sup- 
posed, it is a proof of power. 

The proofs of those attributes are so blended in nature, that 
little advantage could result from attempting a separate discus- 
sion of them. Yet it is obvious to remark, that the prominent 
testimony of some aspects of nature is in favor of one in prefer- 
ence to the others. Thus the numberless instances, which 
every where surround us, of benevolent design, are fitted to 
give us a strong impression of the divine goodness. Again ; 
complexity of relations, all in harmonious play,—regular and 
beautiful results from apparent disorder,—a tendency to injurious 
extremes in one general law limited and restrained by another, 
—the greatest imaginable variety, connected with laws the most 
uniform and fixed,—these bear the undoubted impress of a far- 
reaching wisdom. And, again, the ponderous masses of the 
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bodies forming our system, the immense number of bodies in the 
visible universe, and the vastness of that space through which 
they are scattered, bring to the contemplative mind an over- 
whelming impression of power. And yet we have no particular 
reason to think, that the power necessary to create a single par- 
ticle, might not also create a universe. But from the nature, 
perhaps I might say the infirmity, of our minds, numbers, and 
magnitude, and vastness, have a peculiar tendency to enlarge 
and elevate our conception of that power, the real existence of 
which is evinced by every insect that sports in the summer 
breeze, and every grain of sand that glistens on the shore. 
Whether these divine attributes are strictly infinite or not, the 
language of nature does not absolutely decide, though relatively 
to us that language is explicit and final. We do not certainly 
know, from the testimony of nature, that nothing less than a 
power absolutely infinite could effect what we see to have been 
effected; nor do we, nor can we, certainly know that a power 
sufficient to accomplish all which we see to have been done, 
might not be insufficient to accomplish some other things, 
which would yet fall within the competency of infinite power. 
The same remark may be made of the other attributes. On 
what grounds, then, do we assert their infinity? Or, in other 
words, what evidence from nature have we, that the Creator 
of the world is not really a being of finite and limited attri- 
butes? We answer, none that is conclusive. ‘The ground of 
our belief on this point is not, as it seems to us, the testimony 
of external nature, but the testimony, if we may so say, of our 
own internal constitution. We have little hesitation in stating 
it as another ultimate law of human belief, that we no sooner 
arrive at a conviction of a First Cause, than we believe that 
cause to be invested with unlimited power, unbounded good- 
ness, and infinite wisdom. In obedience to the original impulse 
of our nature, we throw around that cause all the perfections of a 
God. We may not, indeed, contemplate at any time distinctly 
or minutely each of the divine attributes, but when we do enter 
upon the thought of them, we always conceive of them as 
transcending all assignable limits. It bas been well remarked 
by bishop Butler, that “ our whole nature leads us to ascribe all 
possible perfection to God, and to deny all imperfection in him, 
and that this must for ever remain a practical proof of his char- 
acter.” This seems to be the process of nature in establishing 
our belief of the infinitude of the divine attributes. 
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But the manifestation of these in the works of creation, taken 
in connexion with our limited capacities, leads to the same result. 
We have said that the language of nature on this subject is to 
us final. It goes as far as it possibly can go, to any purpose. 
To beings of other intellectual endowments, some farther or 
other manifestations might be useful,—to us they would be 
superfluous. Thus, for illustration, the vastness of the visible 
creation far surpasses all assignable limits. ‘The powers of 
thought and imagination are exhausted in attempting to grasp 
it, so that its present extent, even though it be less than infinite, 
is yet such as to fill the measure of our comprehension. No 
additional impression could be made on our minds by the most 
absolute infinity. If this universe might be conceived to be 
spread out over ten thousand times its present extent, to us every 
thing would remain as if no change had taken place. We 
cannot possibly approach the limits of the present extent: how 
then can we be supposed to derive any advantage from regions 
far beyond them? ‘The truth seems evidently to be, that the 
manifestations of divine power, wisdom, and goodness, in na- 
ture, are limited only by the capacities of our own minds. 'To 
us they are infinite. Such is our constitution, that we cannot 
conceive them otherwise. And this, in the language before 
quoted, must for ever remain to us a “ practical proof” of their 
infinity. 

These remarks upon the origin of our notion of an intelligent 
Author of nature, and upon the testimony of nature with regard 
to the extent of his attributes, we have thought not inappropriate 
in the present discussion ; and more especially as attempts, if we 
mistake not, have sometimes been made to invalidate that testi- 
mony, and call in question the sufficiency of the evidence from 
nature to prove the existence of any Being really infinite. If 
our remarks on the subject are well founded, it will follow, that 
the proof is really as full and perfect as the present condition of 
the human mind will permit. And this we think must be al- 
lowed, on reflection, even by the most inveterate skeptic, to be 
sufficient. 

Nature every where, in unequivocal language, tells us of a 
God; and she seems to tell just so much as we can understand. 
Our own faculties must for ever remain limited, and the divine 
attributes incomprehensible, but this does not weaken in our 
minds the impressions of power and majesty produced by the 
rolling thunder, the awful earthquake, and the silent spheres 
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circling the vast fields of space. ‘These speak to us of his 
mighty power and stretched-out arm, while the vernal shower, 
the flowery field, the laughing rivulet, the lowing herd, the 
woodland song,—all tell us of his beneficence and wisdom. 
Well might the observer of nature, beholding the ample pro- 
vision which has been made for the support and enjoyment of 
myriads of beings, exclaim, with the poet of the Seasons, 


‘*T cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around.’’ 


To examine one small field of nature in detail, and collect 
her various testimonies in proof of the being and attributes of 
God, is the object of the Treatise named at the beginning of 
this article, to which, after our somewhat extended preliminary 
remarks, we shall now call the attention of the reader. 

The accomplished author brought to his task, as is well 
known, a profound acquaintance with mathematical and physi- 
cal science, and a rich repository of general analogies for argu- 
ment and illustration. ‘Throughout the discussion, the argument 
is managed, not, perhaps, with the dexterity of Paley,—this, in- 
deed, is seldom to be expected,—but with candor and ability. 
There are no logical subtleties introduced for the purpose of 
concealing a defect, or covering a retreat; no attempts to press 
a conclusion beyond the authorized limits of sound sense, and 
logical argumentation. ‘The reader will find some considera- 
tions introduced, which, taken alone, lend but a feeble support 
to the general conclusion, but which, taken in their several con- 
nexions, will be seen to be of real weight, and of too much 
importance to be entirely omitted. If it should occur to any 
one, that throughout the work, there is too great an appearance 
of coldness, and too little of emotion, for so sublime a theme, it 
must be remembered, that it was intended for those who are to 
be gained over to the acknowledgment of the truth, as well as 
for those who, already admitting the truth, are desirous only of 
being moved by glowing description, and fervid eloquence. 
And hence the language of reason, not that of the passions, must 
be mainly employed. The style of the work is, on the whole, 
very fine,—a little wanting in ease and flexibility, but always 
terse, strong and perspicuous (capital qualities in argumentative 
discourse) and sometimes truly eloquent and impressive. 

The author professes not to have “borrowed any of his 
views and illustrations from recent English writers on natural 
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theology.” And it is but justice to say, that so far as our ob- 
servation goes, he has surveyed the great field of astronomy 
and general mechanics more completely than any preceding 
writer ; and has, in many cases, unfolded evidences of special 
adaptation and benevolent design, where few suspected their 
existence, and where nothing but a profound acquaintance with 
the system of nature could detect them. But we must hasten 
to a brief analysis of the work, accompanied with such remarks 
and illustrations as our limits will permit. 

The subject is divided into three books: the first treats of 
“'Terrestrial Adaptations ;” the second, of “‘ Cosmical Arrange- 
ments ;” the third, of “ Religious Views.” ‘The following extract, 
from the introduction to the first book, will show the author’s 
general method of conducting the investigation, and the kind of 
evidence on which his conclusions rest : 


‘* We shall adduce cases, where there is an apparent rela- 
tion between the course of operation of the elements, and the 
course of vital functions;—between some fixed measure of 
time or space, traced in the lifeless and in the living world; 
where creatures are constructed on a certain plan, or a cer- 
tain scale, and this plan or this scale is exactly the simple one 
which is suited to their place on the earth; where it was 
necessary for the Creator (if we may use such a mode of 
speaking) to take account of the weight of the earth, or the 
density of the air, or the measure of the ocean,—and where 
these quantities are rightly taken account of in the arrange- 
ments of creation. In such cases, we conceive that we trace 
a Creator, who, in producing one part of his work, was not for- 
getful or careless of another part; who did not cast his living 
creatures into the world to prosper or perish, as they might 
find it suited to them or not; but fitted together, with the 
nicest skill, the world, and the constitution which he gave to 
its inhabitants; so fashioning it and them, that light and dark- 
ness, sun and air, moist and dry, should become their ministers 
and benefactors, the unwearied and unfailing causes of their 
well being.”’—p. 27. 

This book is divided into eighteen chapters, among the most 
important of which may be mentioned those upon the length of 
the year, as connected with the periodical functions of vege- 
tables ;—the length of the day ;—the mass of the earth ;— 
the variety of organization, corresponding to the variety of cli- 
mate ;—the laws of heat, with respect to water, and air,—and 
sound. 
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We shall offer to the reader a few extracts from these chap- 
ters, not so much with a view to exhibit the strength of the argu- 
ment, as the manner of the author. We are desirous, moreover, 
of bringing into notice some of the interesting facts which form 
the basis of his reasonings. 

In the chapter on the length of the year, the author traces 
with ability the correspondence between that particular period, 
and the economy of most vegetables. ‘ ‘The vegetable clock,” 
he observes, “is set to go a year.’ Thus, for almost every 
species of plant, the world over, the season of flowering and 
fructification is periodical ; and that period is, precisely, or very 
nearly, one year. The general character of periodicity has 
been often remarked, and is abundantly confirmed by the in- 
vestigations of the ablest botanists. Nor is this the result of 
external influence alone. It does not depend exclusively upon 
the presence of a given amount of light, heat and moisture. 
The internal structure and constitution of the plant are im- 
portant elements in the result. ‘ Alpine plants,” says Mr. 
Whewell, “do not wait for the stimulus of the sun’s heat, but 
exert such a struggle to blossom, that their flowers are seen 
among the yet unmelted snows. And this is still more remark- 
able in the naturalization of plants from one hemisphere to the 
other. When we transplant our fruit trees to the temperate 
regions south of the equator, they continue, for some years, to 
flourish at the period which corresponds to our spring. The 
reverse of this obtains, with certain trees of the southern hemi- 
sphere.” The following extracts exhibit his reasoning upon 
this point; and the unavoidable conclusion from the corres- 
pondence in question : 


‘It appears, then, that the functions of plants have, by their 
nature, a periodical character; and the length of the period 
thus belonging to vegetables is the result of their organiza- 
tion. Warmth and light, soil and moisture, may in some de- 
gree modify and hasten or retard the stages of this period; 
but when the constraint is removed, the natural period is 
again resumed. Such stimulants as we have mentioned are 
not the causes of this periodicity. They do not produce the 
varied functions of the plant, and could not occasion their 
performance at regular intervals, except the plant possessed 
a suitable construction. They could not alter the length of 
the cycle of vegetable functions, except within certain very 
narrow limits. The processes of the rising of the sap, of the 
formation of proper juices, of the unfolding of leaves, the 
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opening of flowers, the fecundation of the fruit, the ripening 
of the seed, its proper deposition in order for the reproduction 
of a new plant ;—all these operations require a certain portion 
of time, and could not be compressed into a space less than a 
year, or, at least, could not be abbreviated in any very great 
degree. And, on the other hand, if the winter were greatly 
longer than it is, many seeds would not germinate at the re- 
turn of spring. * * * In the existing state of things, the 
duration of the earth’s revolution round the sun, and the du- 
ration of the vegetable functions of most plants, are equal. 
These two periods are adjusted to each other.’’—p. 32. 


‘* Now such an adjustment must surely be accepted as a 
proof of design, exercised in the formation of the world. 
Why should the solar year be so long, and no longer? or, 
being of such a length, why should the vegetable cycle be 
exactly of the same length? Can this be chance? And 
this occurs, it is to be observed, not in one, or a few species 
of plants, but in thousands. How should all these machines 
be wound up so as to go for the same time? Even allowing 
that they could bear a year of a month longer or shorter, how 
do they all come within such limits? No chance could pro- 
duce such a result.”’—p. 33, 


‘‘We are left, therefore, with this manifest adjustment be- 
fore us, of two parts of the universe at first sight so remote; 
the dimensions of the solar system, and the powers of vegeta- 
ble life. These two things are so related, that the one has 
been made to fit the other. The relation is as clear as that 
of a watch to a sun-dial. If a person were to compare the 
watch with the dial, hour after hour, and day after day, it 
would be impossible for him not to believe that the watch had 
been contrived to accommodate itself to the solar day. We 
have at least ten thousand kinds of vegetable watches of the 
most various forms, which are all accommodated to the solar 
year; and the evidence of contrivance seems to be no more 
capable of being eluded in this case than in the other,””— 
p. 39, 

The evidences of adaptation derived from the mass of the 
earth are exceedingly striking. It will not be pretended, that 
we can discern any reason why the earth should be of its pres- 
ent mass rather than any other. ‘The several members of the 
solar system, in this respect, differ widely from each other. 
The mass of a planet has no relation to any known law of the 


system. It may be greater or less irrespective of any cosmical 
arrangement. 
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Now the force, or intensity, of terrestrial gravity depends 
solely upon the mass of the earth. If this force were in any 
considerable degree increased, or diminished, the consequences 
would be, to a very great extent, subversive of the existing 
laws of animal and vegetable economy. ‘The world would 
resemble an ill-regulated machine. Collisions, derangements, 
and eventual destruction, must inevitably follow. As an evi- 
dence of this fact, take the following beautiful illustration : 


‘* The first instance we shall take, is the force manifested 
by the ascent of the sap in vegetables. It appears by a mul- 
titude of indisputable experiments (among the rest, those of 
Hales, Mirbel and Dutrochet) that all plants imbibe moisture 
by their roots, and pump i up by some internal force, into ey- 
ery part of their frame, distributing it into every leaf. It will 
be easily conceived, that this operation must require a very 
considerable mechanical force ; for the fluid must be sustain- 
ed, as if it were a single column reaching to the top of the 
tree. The division into minute parts, and distribution through 
small vessels, does not at all diminish the total force requisite 
to raise it. If, for instance, the tree be thirty-three feet high, 
the pressure must be fifteen pounds upon every square inch 
in the section of the vessels of the bottom, in order merely 
to support the sap. And it is not only supported, but pro- 
pelled upward with great force, so as to supply the constant 
evaporation of the leaves. The pumping power of the tree 
must therefore be very considerable. That this power is 
great, has been confirmed by various curious experiments, es- 
pecially by those of Hales. He measured the force with 
which the stems and branches of trees draw the fluid from 
below, and push it upwards. He found, for instance, that a 
vine, in the bleeding season, could push up its sap in a glass 
tube to the height of twenty-one feet above the stump of an 
amputated branch. The force which produces this effect is 
part of the economy of the vegetable world; and it is clear, 
that the due operation of the force depends upon its being 
rightly proportioned to the force of gravity. The weight of 
the fluid must be counterbalanced, and an excess of force 
must exist to produce the motion upwards. In the common 
course of vegetable life, the rate of ascent ofthe sap is regu- 
lated, on the one hand, by the upward pressure of the vege- 
table power; and on the other, by the amount of the gravity 
of the fluid, along with other resistances which are to be 
overcome. If, therefore, we suppose gravity to increase, the 
rapidity of this vegetable circulation will diminish, and the 
rate at which this function proceeds will not correspond either 
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to the course of the seasons, or to the other physiological 
laws with which this has to codperate. We might easily con- 
ceive such an increase of gravity as would stop the vital 
movements of the plant in a very short time. In like manner, 
a diminution of the gravity of the vegetable juices would ac- 
celerate the rising of the sap, and would, probably, hurry and 
overload the leaves and other organs, so as to interfere with 
their due operation. Some injurious change, at least, would 
take place. 

‘*Here then we have the forces of the minutest parts of 
vegetables adjusted to the magnitude of the whole mass of the 
earth on which they exist. There is no apparent connexion 
between the quantity of matter of the earth, and the force of 
imbibition of the roots of a vine, or the force of propulsion of 
the vessels of its branches. Yet these things have such a 
proportion as the well being of the vine requires. How is 
this to be accounted for, but by supposing, that the circum- 
stances under which the vine was to grow, were attended to 
in devising its structure ?’’—pp. 44—46. 


Again: if the force of gravity were double what it now is, it 
would be, in many respects, the same as reducing the muscular 
powers of animals to one half their present amount. Thus a 
man would be under the necessity of wielding the weight of 
two arms with the strength of one. In all his movements he 
must carry, with the same ability, a double burden. How 
great an impediment to motion this must be, and how fatal to 
most of the present conveniences and enjoyments of life, need 
not be discussed. If the earth were as large as Jupiter, gravity 
would be eleven times what it now is. In that case, man and 
most other animals would be fixed to the earth, almost as mo- 
tionless as the rocks and trees. They would literally be crushed 
under the insupportable weight of their own frames. 

If, on the other hand, gravity were greatly diminished, every 
thing would want stability. Consequences must follow, not less 
disastrous to the existing order of things than the preceding. 
Now how happens it, that the muscular powers of animals are 
thus delicately adjusted to the mass of the earth? No two 
things conceivable are more independent of each other. What 
possible account can be given of so striking adaptation in 
things so different,—so apparently unconnected? Surely, he 
who fixed the density of the central rock of the earth, and 
peopled its surface with man and beast, established an exact 
equilibrium between the muscular powers of the one and the 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 30 
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gravity of the other. No other credible account of this corres- 
pondence can be assigned by the most unbounded license of 
hy pothesis. 

We had selected from this Book several other topics for dis- 
cussion, but must content ourselves with a brief notice of “the 
variety of vegetable organization corresponding to variety of cli- 
mate.” The plants of the tropics with difficulty sustain the se- 
verities of the temperate zone, and quickly perish in the frozen. 
Conversely, the plants of the temperate and frozen zones are soon 
withered beneath the burning suns of the tropics. Considering 
the great varieties of climate between the equator and the pole, 
the great inequalities of heat and moisture in the successive 
regions, we might beforehand expect, that those particular laws 
of vegetable economy, which secure fertility and abundance 
to one region of the earth, must doom another to unavoidable 
barrenness and want. And, without a special adaptation of the 
plant to the climate, this certainly would be the case. Each 
separate region requires a modification of the general laws to 
meet the exigencies of its own particular climate. How has it 
happened, that one class of plants possesses the precise organi- 
zation and vital powers, which fit them for a luxuriant growth 
amid the continued droughts and parching heats of the tropics ; 
while another is fitted to flourish, with nearly equal pride and 
glory, in a more temperate clime; and still another for the 
seemingly inhospitable and dreary regions of the pole? Or, 
suppose the peculiar vegetable organization in each case to 
exist, how happens it, that each particular plant has found the 
precise position on the globe most congenial to its growth and 
perfection? Why not suppose the sugar cane and bread tree 
of the south to have fallen on the shores of the Arctic ocean, 
and the reindeer moss to have struggled for existence on the 
rocks of the Andes? It will not be maintained by any candid 
inquirer, even if it be allowed that climate does to some extent 
modify the economy of vegetation, that difference of climate is 
in any sense the cause of this difference in organization and 
economy. ‘There is indisputably a peculiar vegetable structure, 
which is independent of climate ; and a climate which is inde- 
pendent of structure. And it is further matter of indisputable 
certainty, that these are adapted,—wisely and benevolently, as 
we say,—to each other. ‘The law of adaptation in this case is, 
moreover, so severe, that it seldom permits a plant to be far 
removed from the latitude of its nativity, without evident marks 
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of deterioration and decline. The orange from Cuba attains 
with us a stinted growth in the hot-house, but can never be 
acclimated. ‘The mezereum, from the region of the Arctic 
circle, blooms with us in February, and completes its growth 
for the season long before our indigenous plants have reached 
their prime. It still remembers the brief summer of the north ; 
and obeys, after years of absence, the laws of its native rather 
than those of its adopted country. Climate cannot change, 
and evidently did not produce, the peculiar organization of 
which we speak. ‘The following interesting sketch from our 
author may serve as an illustration of the adaptation of plants 
to climate : 


‘* At the equator we find the natives of the Spice Islands, 
the clove and nutmeg trees, pepper and mace. Cinnamon 
bushes clothe the surface of Ceylon; the odoriferous sandal 
wood, the ebony tree, the teak tree, the banyan, grow in the 
East Indies. In the same latitude in Arabia the Happy, we 
find balm, frankincense and myrrh, the coffee tree, and the 
tamarind. But in these countries, at least in the plains, the 
trees and shrubs which decorate our mcre northerly climes 
are wanting. And as we go northwards, at every step we 
change the vegetable group, both by addition and by subtrac- 
tion. In the thickets to the west of the Caspian sea, we have 
the apricot, citron, peach, walnut. In the same latitude in 
Spain, Sicily, and Italy, we find the dwarf palm, the cypress, 
the chestnut, the cork tree: the orange and lemon tree per- 
fume the air with their blossoms; the myrtle and pomegranate 
grow wild among the rocks. We cross the Alps, and we find 
the vegetation which belongs to northern Europe, of which 
England is an instance. The oak, the beech, and the elm, 
are natives of Great Britain; the elm tree seen in Scotland 
and in the north of England is the wych elm. As we travel 
still farther to the north, the forests again change their char- 
acter. In the northern provinces of the Russian empire, are 
found forests of the various species of firs. In the Orkney 
Islands, no tree is found but the hazel, which occurs again on 
the northern shores of the Baltic. As we proceed into colder 
regions, we still find species which appear to have been made 
for these situations. The hoary or cold elder makes its ap- 
pearance north of Stockholm; the sycamore and mountain 
ash accompany us to the head of the gulf of Bothnia; and as 
we leave this, and traverse the Dophrian range, we pass in 
succession the boundary lines of the spruce fir, the Scotch fir, 
and those minute shrubs, which botanists distinguish as the 
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dwarf birch and the dwarf willow. Here, near to, or within 
the Arctic circle, we yet find wild flowers of great beauty; 
the mezereum, the yellow and white water lily, and the Euro- 
pean globe flower. And when these fail us, the reindeer 
moss still makes the country habitable fer animals and man, 

‘‘We have thus a variety in the laws of vegetable organ- 
ization remarkably adapted to the variety of climates; and by 
this adaptation the globe is clothed with vegetation and peo- 
pled with animals from pole to pole, while, without such an 
adaptation, vegetable and animal life must have been confined 
almost, or entirely, to some narrow zone on the earth’s sur- 
face. We conceive, that we here see the evidence of a wise 
and benevolent intention, overcoming the varying difficulties, 
or employing the varying resources, of the elements, with an 
inexhaustible fertility of contrivance, a constant tendency to 
diffuse life and well being.’’—pp. 59, 60. 

Thus we see the great principle of adaptation carried into 
effect in every region of the earth, and in every plant that grows 
upon its surface. We see it overcoming the most appalling 
difficulties, and proclaiming with the fullest assurance of truth 
and certainty, the existence of an intelligent Creator, whose 
wisdom is ever manifest in the accomplishment of those ends, 
which his benevolence proposed. ‘The laws of the vegetable 
world are fixed with reference to the changes of the seasons. 
But we may remark, in addition to what has been suggested by 
the author on this subject, that the present changes of the 
seasons themselves depend upon what might seem a very slight 
circumstance, that is, upon a particular inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the plane of her orbit. If the axis were perpendicular 
to that plane, all change of seasons would be precluded. The 
order of every thing, in this respect, would be as unvarying as the 
earth’s rotary motion. ‘There would be, the world over, a per- 
petual equinox. The uniform temperature of the equatorial 
regions would, in that case, somewhat exceed their present 
mean temperature. The contrary would take place in the re- 
gions of the pole, while the temperature of some intermediate 
regions would be uniformly equal to their present mean. Our own 
latitude would receive about the mean heat of April or October. 
With such a climate our vegetation might commence, but when 
would it reach maturity? Our fruit trees might blossom, and the 
young fruit might appear in clusters, with a cheering promise, 
but when would it ripen? Our grains might shoot up from the 
earth, and wave beautifully in the breeze, but when should we 
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gather in the harvest? In vain should we sigh for the summer 
heat to ripen the fruits of the earth, which would all, like the 
untimely fig, fall blighted to the ground. 

Such, with the present laws of vegetable economy, must 
have been the consequences of the supposed change in the po- 
sition of the earth’s axis. Equally disastrous consequences 
would not improbably have followed, if the axis had been par- 
allel to the plane of the orbit. And it scarcely admits of a 
doubt, that any considerable change would operate materially to 
the disadvantage of vegetable life and production. Now nothing 
can be conceived more precarious than that its inclination 
should happen to be just what it is; yet if it had happened 
much otherwise, the whole present order of things, in the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, must have been very different from 
what we now find it. We are unable to form any satisfactory 
conception of the state and habitudes of that mind, which could 
fail to perceive, in adaptations like the present, involving, as they 
do, the welfare of countless myriads of rational and sentient 
beings, the traces of an all-comprehending design, and a wide- 
spreading, a boundless benevolence. 

But we must hasten to a brief notice of the Second Book. 
In this, the author comprises what he terms “ Cosmical Arrange- 
ments,’ by which he means “ the relations, arrangement, and 
movements ” of the great masses of the system, the sun, planets, 
satellites and fixed stars. In the magnitudes, distances and 
motions of these bodies, we behold the most impressive tokens 
of divine power and wisdom. It is obvious, that any argument 
from these bodies in favor of benevolence, must go upon the 
supposition (which it is, indeed, difficult for an enlightened 
mind not to admit) that they are fitted up for the residence of 
sentient and rational beings, capable of enjoying the bounties 
and reflecting upon the attributes of their Creator. A mere 
popular description of the subject here proposed, must unavoid- 
ably labor under great inconveniences, yet such a description 
cannot fail to awaken new and exalted conceptions of the char- 
acter of God. Such must be the effect on the minds of all, 
who will attentively peruse our author’s second Book. It is di- 
vided into twelve chapters, the most interesting of which are 
entitled,—the Stability of the Solar System,—the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis,—the existence of a Resisting Medium in the Solar 
System,—and Friction. 

Among the various instructive topics presented in these chap- 
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ters, we must restrict ourselves to the notice of two only. The 
first is the Stability of the Solar System. ‘This system is sus- 
tained by the joint action of two laws: the first, is the law of 
universal gravitation, agreeably to which, all bodies attract each 
other, by forces directly proportional to their respective masses, 
and inversely proportional to the squares of their distances, 
The second, is the law of centrifugal force, agreeably to 
which, all bodies in motion about a centre, tend to depart 
from their curvilinear tracks, and move in right lines. The in- 
tensity of this force, in any moving body, is directly proportional 
to the square of its velocity, and inversely proportional to its 
distance from the centre of motion. ‘These two contending 
forces, the one chaining a body to the centre, the other strug- 
gling to remove it, cannot be considered as necessary in regard 
either to their intensities, or the manner in which they vary 
with respect to distance and velocity. They are manifestly 
selected from an indefinite number, which in themselves must be 
considered equally possible. Now if the centripetal force should 
gain a permanent ascendancy, the revolving planet must gradu- 
ally wind up its career, and be, at length, deposited upon the 
sun. If, on the contrary, the centrifugal force should perma- 
nently prevail, the revolving body must depart farther and farther 
from the centre,—must circle wider and wider fields of space, 
until it is lost to our conceptions, in those remote regions of the 
universe, where human thought has never wandered. 

These laws, moreover, might have been so adjusted as to be 
stable under a single condition ; but if the condition were, from 
any cause, in the least degree altered, the one or the other of 
the above consequences would inevitably follow. This would 
have been an imperfection. Other things remaining as they 
are, the system must speedily have fallen to ruins. ‘The present 
admirable adjustment of these forces is such as to admit of per- 
turbations and derangements, and yet secure permanence. In 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, there are only two points 
where (for an instant of time) they just counterbalance each 
other. With the exception of this instant of time, the one is 
perpetually gaining or losing, with respect to the other ; and yet 
the inequality between them can never exceed a given restricted 
amount, and can never exist beyond a given amount of time, 
fixed by the laws themselves. This is an adjustment of sur- 
passing beauty and wisdom of contrivance. On the first in- 
spection of it, there is an appearance of defect and disorder ; 
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but, on a more rigid examination, the very law of this perpetual 
inequality, is discovered to contain within itself a conservative 
provision, which secures, in the end, and with regard to a single 
planet, the utmost conceivable order, regularity and permanence 
of motion. 

Again: the law of universal gravity, which determines the 
tendency of all the planets to the sun, determines in them, of 
necessity, a like tendency to each other. And this gives rise 
to a great system of mutual disturbances. ‘The previous law 
of elliptical motion, which secured, in a single case, so perfect 
a uniformity of results, is here subjected to a system of inces- 
santly disturbing forces. Changes produced by these mutual 
attractions are now going on, and have been for ages. Where 
and when will they stop? Though at present they are slow, 
yet they are progressive; and have, probably, a very long 
period for the completion cf their appropriate effects. What 
will be their final results upon the system? ‘To answer this 
question has been no easy matter. Newton did not attempt it. 
Krom an observed acceleration in the moon’s secular motion, 
he apprehended, (and with good reason, too, at that period in 
the progress of astronomy,) that her orbit was progressively 
diminishing, and that, in process of time,she must terminate her 
course by being deposited on the surface of the earth. ‘The 
following extract from the work before us will show the results 
of the present advanced state of astronomical science, in respect 
to the stability of the system: 


‘“The decision of this point required a great number of 
preparatory steps and simplifications, and such progress in 
the invention and improvement of mathematical methods, as 
occupied the best mathematicians of Europe for the greater 
part of the last century. But, towards the end of that time, 
it was shown by Lagrange and Laplace, that the arrange- 
ments of the solar system are stable; that, in the long run, 
the orbits and motions remain unchanged; and that the 
changes in the orbits which take place in shorter periods, 
never transgress certain very moderate limits. Each orbit 
undergoes deviations on this side and on that of its average 
state, but these deviations are never very great, and it finally 
recovers from them, so that the average is preserved. The 
planets produce perpetual perturbations in each other’s mo- 
tions, but these perturbations are not indefinitely progressive, 
they are periodical: they reach a maximum value, and then 
diminish. The periods, which this restoration requires, are 
for the most part enormous; not less than thousands, and in 
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some instances, millions of years; and hence it is, that some of 
these apparent derangements have been going on in the same 
direction since the beginning of the history of the world. But 
the restoration is in the sequel as complete as the derange- 
ment; and in the mean time, the disturbance never attains a 
sufficient amount seriously to alter the adaptation of the sys- 
tem.’’—p. 130. 


In respect to this question, it is of importance distinctly to 
observe, that the provision for permanence is not secured by 
an amendment of the law. It is not a remedial provision, to 
meet an unforeseen contingency. It emanates from the ve 
bosom of the primary law itself. ‘The very law which, from 
its original constitution, cannot but occasion slight and tempo- 
rary derangements, and apparent disorder, is yet, in its silent 
but mighty operation, overruling these derangements and dis- 
orders so as to ensure (so far as mutual attractions are con- 
cerned) a matchless general harmony ,—a final stability. How 
impressively does it body forth the attributes of Him, who is 
wonderful in working ; who spake, and it was done; who com- 
manded, and it stood fast? 

The other topic in this Book, which we proposed to notice, 
is that of a resisting medium diffused through the planetary 
spaces. It was contended by some of the ancients, that there 
could be no such thing as a vacuum in nature. Their reasons 
for this opinion were built upon mere hypothesis, without any 
foundation in fact. But the opinion itself, that there is no 
vacuum, within the limits of the solar system at least, has, of 
late years, received unexpected confirmation. The universal 
diffusion of light would not be compatible with the idea of a 
perfect void. But in addition to this, it appears, from a series of 
observations on Encke’s comet,—a very small vaporous body, 
possessing scarcely, if any, more ponderable matter than a 
wreath of smoke, and revolving in about three and one third 
years,—that the celestial spaces are filled with an exceedingly 
thin resisting fluid. After making every allowance for the 
known perturbations in the system, there remains, unaccounted 
for, a diminution in the comet’s periodical time of about two 
days, since its first discovery in 1786. The existence of an 
ethereal medium, which retards its progressive motion, and by 
this means diminishes the extent of its orbit, and shortens the 
period of its return, is, in the opinion of the ablest astronomers, 
the only plausible account, that can be given of this singular 
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phenomenon. We cannot here attempt a statement of all the 
grounds of this opinion. Nor will we pretend, that, if stated, 
they would be entirely satisfactory to the minds of our readers. 
It must suffice to say, what certainly will not be regarded as 
nothing, that the ablest astronomers now living have adopted it 
as the most probable explanation of the fact stated. 

The truth of this opinion being admitted, the consequences 
cannot but be deeply interesting to every reflecting ‘mind. 
That resistance, though immeasurably small, must in the lapse 
of ages terminate the course of that seeming speck of vapor, 
which has revealed its existence. From the dawn of creation, 
it has been retarding, though the amount during the brief period 
of man’s observations may be less than any assignable quantity, 
yet really retarding, the motions of all the ponderous masses of 
the solar system. And it must continue to retard them, and 
must finally arrest them in their progress, and leave them to 
fall, in awful ruins, upon the sun. ‘Though many millions of 
centuries shall roll away before the end comes, this, according 
to existing laws, must be the inevitable result. ‘The small- 
ness of the resistance, however small we choose to suppose it, 
does not allow us to escape this certainty. There is a resisting 
medium, and therefore the movements of the solar system can- 
not go on for ever.” 

On this point, it would be inexcusable in us not to quote 
from our author the following eloquent and impressive passage : 

‘* The vast periods, which are brought under our consider- 
ation, in tracing the effects of the resisting medium, harmon- 
ize with all that we learn of the constitution of the universe 
from other sources. Millions and millions of millions of years 
are expressions, that, at first sight, appear fitted only to over- 
whelm and confound all our powers of thought; and such 
numbers are no doubt beyond the limits of any thing which 
we distinctly conceive. But our powers of conception are 
suited rather to the wants and uses of common life, than to a 
complete survey of the universe. It is in no way unlikely, 
that the whole duration of the solar system should be a period 
immeasurably great in our eyes, though demonstrably finite. 
Such enormous numbers have been brought under our notice 
by all the advances we have made in our knowledge of nature. 
The smallness of the objects detected by the microscope, and 
of their parts; the multitude of the stars, which the best tele- 
scopes of modern times have discovered in the sky; the dura- 
tion assigned to the globe of the earth by geological investi- 
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gations,—all these results require for their probable expres- 
sion, numbers, which, so far as we see, are on the same 
gigantic scale as the number of years in which the solar sys- 
tem will become entirely deranged. Such calculations depend, 
in some degree, on our relation to the vast aggregate of the 
works of our Creator; and no person, who is accustomed to 
meditate on these subjects, will be surprised, that the numbers, 
which such an occasion requires, should oppress our compre- 
hension. No one, who has dwelt on the thought of a universal 
Creator and Preserver, will be surprised to find the conviction 
forced upon the mind by every new train of speculation, that, 
viewed in reference to Him, our space is a point, our time 
a moment, our millions a handful, our permanence a quick 
decay. 

‘‘Our knowledge of the vast periods, both geological and 
astronomical, of which we have spoken, is most slight. It is 
in fact little more than that such periods exist; that the sur- 
face of the earth has, at wide intervals of time, undergone 
great changes in the disposition of land and water, and in the 
forms of animal life; and that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies round the sun are affected, though with inconceivable 
slowness, by a force which must end by deranging them alto- 
gether. It would, therefore, be rash to endeavor to establish 
any analogy between the periods thus disclosed: but we may 
observe, that they agree in this, that they reduce all things to 
the general rule of finite duration. As all the geological 
states of which we find evidence in the present state of the 
earth, have had their termination, so, also, the astronomical 
conditions under which the revolutions of the earth itself pro- 
ceed, involve the necessity of a future cessation of these revo- 
lutions. 

‘*The contemplative person may well be struck by this 
universal law of the creation. We are in the habit, some- 
times, of contrasting the transient destiny of man with the 
permanence of the forests, the mountains, the ocean,—with 
the unwearied circuit of the sun. But this contrast is a delu- 
sion of our own imagination; the difference is, after all, but 
one of degree. The forest tree endures for its centuries, and 
then decays; the mountains crumble and change, and perhaps 
subside in some convulsion of nature; the sea retires, and the 
shore ceases to resound with the ‘‘everlasting”’ voice of the 
ocean: such reflections have already crowded upon the mind 
of the geologist: and it now appears, that the courses of the 
heavens themselves are not exempt from the universal law of 
decay; that not only the rocks and the mountains, but the 
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sun and the moon, have the sentence ‘‘ to end’’ stamped upon 
their foreheads. They enjoy no privilege beyond man, except 
a longer respite. The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man 
endures for his threescore years and ten; an empire, a nation, 
numbers its centuries, it may be its thousands of years; the 
continents and islands which its dominion includes have, per- 
haps, their date, as those which preceded them have had; 
and the very revolutions of the sky by which centuries are 
numbered, will at last languish and stand still.”-—pp. 156— 
158. 

A further consequence (suggested by the author) of this re- 
sisting medium, if such shall eventually be found to exist, is, 
that the solar system must have had a beginning. That system, 
by the conditions of the question, is destined to have an end ; 
and that which is destined to have an end, cannot by us be con- 
ceived not to have had a beginning. ‘The whole arrangements 
are constructed for a finite duration, how long soever it may be. 
If the system had been going on from all eternity, it must, long 
before this, have consummated its amazing period. The ab- 
surdity of any other conclusion is palpable, and not to be evaded. 

The third Book is entitled “ Religious Views.” It is divided 
into nine chapters, all of which may be read and studied with 
great profit. ‘They are enriched with the most enlarged views 
of the laws of nature, which science has yet enabled man to take. 
The fifth, “On Inductive Habits, or on the impression produced 
on men’s minds by discovering the laws of nature ;” and the 
sixth, ‘“‘ On Deductive Habits, or on the impressions produced on 
men’s minds by tracing the consequences of ascertained laws,” 
may be mentioned as deserving of particular attention. It will 
be seen, that the study of nature is eminently fitted to produce 
enlarged conceptions and profound veneration of the character 
of God ; and that such has, in fact, been the practical result with 
regard to nearly all those who have shone conspicuously in the 
field of discovery ; and, as ministers and interpreters of nature, 
have unveiled to others the mysteries of the universe. It will 
be seen, moreover, that, where this result has not followed, the 
failure is to be ascribed, not to any uncertainty in the legitimate 
tendency of these studies, but to limited and partial views ;—to 
the effects of an improper bias of mind, which, though it may 
have been weakened by such pursuits, could not be overcome. 

The length to which our remarks have already extended, ad- 
monishes us, that our limits will permit us to notice but a single 
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topic from the author’s third Book :—it is, the “ Vastness of the 
Universe.”” The impression, on first perusing this chapter, was 
not equal to what was anticipated from the writer’s compass of 
mind, and power of illustration. But on a moment’s reflection, 
we perceived, that the fault was, perhaps, more our own than 
his. In a case like this, the length, and breadth, and depth, of 
the impression arises not really so much from the description of 
the writer, as from the imagination of the reader. In attempt- 
ing to transfer conceptions framed upon the vast scale of the 
material universe, the writer is limited by the suggestive power 
of language. He can do no more than awaken the dormant 
energies of the imagination, and summon them to their utmost 
stretch of exertion. We are never more convinced of the 
feebleness and insufficiency of this noblest instrument of thought, 
than when we attempt to communicate our ideas of the vast- 
ness, the grandeur, and the sublimity of the works of God. 
But still, though our conceptions themselves must fall immeas- 
urably below what reason assures us to be true of the real 
extent of creation, and though the communication of them, 
imperfect as they are, is embarrassed by the insufficiency of 
language, this should not dissuade us from endeavoring to con- 
ceive and communicate what we can. 

The astronomer, by the most exact and refined trigonomet- 
rical operations, carried on by actual measurements, and strict 
mathematical reasoning, first determines the dimensions of the 
earth, then the distance and magnitude of the sun, then the di- 
mensions and form of the planetary orbits. Thus far he is 
borne on by methods of undoubted certainty ; and is confirmed 
in all his results, by observations, which leave no room to sus- 
pect so much as the possibility of any considerable error. The 
dimensions of the solar system may therefore literally be said to 
be better known than the extent of any single State in this Re- 
public. ‘The diameter of the earth is, in round numbers, about 
eight thousand miles. This is a large distance, but this is, to the 
distance of the sun, only as one to about twelve thousand. The 
sun’s distance is ninety-five millions of miles. Of this extent it is 
not easy to form any very definite conception. But this again is 
only as about one to twenty to the distance at which Herschell, 
in little more than fourscore years, performs, in solitary grandeur, 
his vast circuit of thirty-six hundred millions of miles in diame- 
ter; and from the utmost verge of this, our solar system, looks 
off into those fathomless, amazing depths,—surpassing, it may 
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be, almost the power of numbers to express,—which separate our 
system from those of the fixed stars. ‘The limits of our own system 
are well ascertained ;—its dimensions are expressible in num- 
bers. Thus far, all rests upon the sure foundation of observa- 
tion, and the most rigorous reasoning. Ennobling thought! 
By the power of reason, man treads this vast arena with unfal- 
tering step! But all his efforts to reach the confines of the 
nearest fixed star, have as yet proved unavailing. All that is cer- 
tainly known is, that the distance of the nearest star is so great, 
that the radius of the earth’s orbit (ninety-five millions of miles) 
as seen from thence, would not subtend any appreciable angle. 
If this radius, as seen from that distance, subtended but one 
second of angular space, or the one million two hundred ninety- 
six thousandth part of the circle, “such is the refinement of 
astronomical observations, that it could not possibly have es- 
caped detection and universal recognition.”* Hence it follows, 
demonstrably, that the distance of the nearest star cannot be so 
small, says Herschell, as nineteen billions, two hundred thousand 
millions of miles. Or, toconvey some more adequate notion of 
this distance, suppose a rod, one million of miles long. ‘This rod 
must be laid off, not merely a hundred, or a thousand, or even a 
million of times, but upwards of nineteen millions of times. 
The distance of the nearest star cannot be so small as the dis- 
tance thus laid off. How much greater it is, we can form no con- 
jecture! Light, moving as it does, at the rate of one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand miles in a second of time, and which 
occupies eight minutes in coming from the sun to us, must oc- 
cupy more than three years in coming from the nearest fixed 
star. More than this: the most cautious astronomer will admit 
the probability, that among the countless stars, disclosed by the 
telescope, there are many, very many, whose light requires a 
thousand years to reachus! Nor can the startling conjecture, that 
there are stars scattered through the infinitude of space, whose 
light, though travelling ever since the dawn of creation, has not 
yet reached the confines of our system, be considered at all in- 
credible in the judgment of astronomy, nor in the least repug- 
nant to the analogies of nature. 

But these millions of luminaries, which adorn the canopy of 
night, are themselves resplendent suns. Dr. Wollaston has 
ascertained by direct photometrical experiments, open, says Mr. 





* Sir J. F. W. Herschell, Astro., p. 54. 
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Herschell, (himself one of the ablest of living astronomers, and 
most capable of judging of the fact in question,) “open, as it 
would seem, to no objections,” “that, upon the lowest possible 
computation, the light really thrown out by Sirius cannot be so 
little as double that emitted by the sun; or that Sirius must, in 

int of intrinsic splendor, be at least equal to two suns, and is, 
in all probability, vastly greater.”* ‘There is, moreover, in- 
dubitable evidence, that numbers of stars, which to the eye ap- 
pear single, are really double, or triple ; and that they revolve 
about each other in elliptic orbits, agreeably to the laws of solar 
gravitation. Conceive, then, of the magnitude and splendor of 
our own system ;—of the amazing interval which intervenes be- 
tween us and the fixed stars ;—of the still greater intervals, 
which separate them from each other ;—of those myriads of 
suns, more effulgent than our own, each the centre of a mag- 
nificent system :—such is the vastness of the material universe. 
What expansive fulness and grandeur does it give to the lan- 
guage of Scripture,—“ great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty!” Consider, that all these systems have been 
framed with a wisdom which surpasses all comprehension ; that 
they are sustained by a might which transcends all conceivable 
limits, are controlled by an energy that never tires; and see 
what ineffable glory they reflect upon the character of Him 
who has thus shown us the “hiding of his power.” Over this 
vast infinitude of worlds, he spreads out the shield of his pro- 
tection, and, doubtless, provides for the welfare of millions on 
millions as he does for one. Such must be our conclusion re- 
‘specting the extent of the divine attributes, as disclosed by the 
works of creation. 

Notwithstanding our remarks have been extended quite be- 
yond the limits of our first intention, we cannot dismiss the 
subject without barely suggesting two or three reflections, which 
must frequently have occurred to the mind of the student in 
natural theology. 

1. The first is, that every advance in the progress of science 
discloses new proofs of the divine existence, and attributes. 
Every discovery which is made in the laws of the material 
world serves to enlarge our conceptions of the character of God; 
and hence the importance of lending every aid in our power to 
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the advancement of knowledge, and especially the knowledge 
of nature. 

2. ‘The second is, that the habit of recognising the agency 
of God in all the varying operations of nature, and of attending 
to the indication of his peculiar attributes as they are displayed 
in the visible creation, cannot but exert a most salutary influ- 
ence upon moral character. It cannot but be an ennobling, as 
it is a most pleasing, occupation, to read every where, in the 
great and in the little, in the heavens and in the earth, in the 
structure of a plant, and in the frame of the universe, the im- 
perishable record of the divine benignity, wisdom, and power. 

3. The third is, that works on natural theology, written 
under the guidance of piety, and enriched by the labors of 
science, are eminently deserving of the attention of the religious 
public. Such works must be “important to all; they are spe- 
cially so to the Christian minister. We do not mean by this 
remark to intimate, that the religion of nature should be sub- 
stituted for that of the Bible. Far otherwise. ‘The paramount 
duty of the ambassador for Christ is to beseech men, as in 
Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God. Considered in refer- 
ence to the accomplishment of this great end, the religion of 
nature, compared with the gospel, is but as the twilight, or even 
the darkness itself, to the mid-day sun. ‘The former, though 
insufficient alone, is yet a powerful auxiliary to the latter. 
Experience shows us, that the analogies of nature are of great 
and peculiar efficacy in removing objections, and pressing con- 
viction upon the minds of men. The special importance, there- 
fore, to the Christian minister, of the study of nature, will con- 
sist in enlarging his means and increasing his power of enforcing 
the truth of that great message of love to the human race,— 
“the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” . 

—LL. 
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Articie IV. 
CONDITION AND WANTS OF THE WEST. 


A Plea for the West. By Lyman Beecuer, D.D. Second 
edition. Cincinnati: Truman & Smith. New York: Leay- 
itt, Lord & Co. pp. 190. 1835. 


Tuer Plea for the West is a deeply interesting little volume. 
Rarely have we read any thing more so. It partakes, largely, 
of the peculiarities of its author. It is a transcript of his own 
mind, affected, as it naturally would be, by holding in contem- 
plation the civil and religious destiny of a great nation. No 
one, who has been even slightly acquainted with Dr. Beecher’s 
mental habits, or with his spirit as a Christian and a man; no 
one, who has but occasionally listened to him as a preacher, 
will fail to find himself on familiar ground, as soon as he enters 
upon the perusal of the book. 

We are glad that the Plea is published. It must, indeed, 
lose some of that persuasiveness and moving effect which were 
given to it by the eloquence of the living voice, and the 
speaker’s peculiar manner. Still, there are ten thousand hearts, 
in the American churches, which it will reach, and which will 
feel its power. ‘The Plea is made at the right time. It is now 
a crisis, in the moral condition of the American people. And 
but few men could have added to its intrinsic merits greater 
weight of personal influence. Few, if any, could have excited 
so deep an interest, or could have called forth so extensive 
contributions, in behalf of the benevolent operations in the 
West. The Plea is designed to aid the great efforts now 
making for the intellectual and religious benefit of that portion 
of this country, and specially the Lane Theological Seminary, 
near Cincinnati, Ohio. And it is not made in vain. Substan- 
tial results were realized, by the Seminary, over which Dr. 
Beecher presides, at the time he delivered it, in the form of 
discourses, in some of the principal Atlantic cities; and we 
confidently believe, that every benevolent enterprise, by what . 
denomination soever undertaken, will find the little rills flowing 
in to its aid, magnified as an indirect effect of this eloquent 
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appeal. As Baptists, we respond to the Plea. It is for a 
benevolent, holy cause. It is also important. It is not only 
for the political salvation of this nation that he pleads, but the 
subject involves the destiny of immortal men, both of those 
now living and of generations yet unborn. ‘The kingdom and 
the glory of Christ in this world are its object. And however 
justly it might be said, by way of objection, that this is but one 
of the common objects which the gospel of Christ is designed 
always to accomplish, yet let it be remembered, that the present 
is a crisis in the moral history of the American people. A 
nation is springing into birth. “Who hath heard such a thing? 
Who hath seen such things? Shall the earth be made to 
bring forth in one day? or shall a nation be born at once?” 

At first sight, the Plea seems to be urged on the ground, 
that this nation is, in the providence of God, destined to lead 
the way in the moral and political emancipation of the world : 
or, that the Millennium is to commence in America. The 
argument, were it thrown into the form of a proposition, would 
stand thus: Our country is to convert the world, and the West 
is our country. 

As to the truth of the former, that this nation is to convert 
the world, we confess, that we have but little confidence. It 
may do it: for it is impossible to foresee what changes this 
nation, in the providence of God, is destined to effect. ‘There 
is nothing in the location, numbers, wealth, or theory of govern- 
ment, to forbid it. There is also here an unfettered church. 
But when Dr. B. suggests, that “all providential developments,” 
and “all the existing signs of the times,” corroborate it, we are 
led to revolve in our own minds a list of most serious and 
weighty objections, which, we apprehend, when viewed separate 
from this question, are regarded with as much anxiety by the 
writer as by ourselves. A few of these we will mention : 

1. There is too much ignorance, to hope for such results. Of 
this ignorance, Dr. Beecher is duly aware, and uses it power- 
fully in his Plea. ‘According to the most accurate estimation, 
which can be obtained, there are in the United States about a 
million and a half of children, without the means of education, 
and about an equal number of adults, either foreigners or native 
Americans, that are uneducated. ‘These large masses of unen- 
lightened mind lie in almost every portion of this nation. And 
everywhere, and in all ages, such masses of ignorance are the 
material, of all others, most dangerous to liberty ; for, as a gen- 
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eral fact, uneducated mind is educated vice.”—pp. 49, 50. 
Surely, this does not look much as if the light and truth which 
are to convert the world were to go forth, at once, from this 
country, however intelligent. ; 

2, We are avaricious, to a reproach. A thirst for gain is seen 
all over the land. It is a national peculiarity. And though it 
is often commended, as distinguishing us from those whose 
minds are stupid, and whose habits are stereotyped, still, when 
it comes to engross the public mind, and to seize the people 
with a mania, and everybody makes haste to be rich, the cause 
of him who had not where to lay his head, cannot be expected 
rapidly to advance. 

3. We are a nation of Sabbath breakers. A few limited 
sections of the country excepted, we have never been distin- 
guished by reverence for the Sabbath. But every year, is our 
reverence for the day diminishing ; if not in the minds of the 
friends of Christ, yet certainly in the minds of the public at 
large. For who can doubt, that the rapid internal improve- 
ments now making in America are putting in jeopardy the very 
existence of the institution ? 

4. Pride is our national peculiarity. It might be deemed 
unduly severe, to say, that the nation has swaggered. But we 
have been criminally vain. Through pride, our free institutions 
are the hope of the rights of man, our vallies are the gardens of 
the world, our national literature, though but half fledged, is the 
eagle in the boldness of his ascent, and our religion even is a 
model for all nations. The central energy is found here, and 
from this nation is to go forth the renovating power. That we 
are a proud nation, cannot be denied. Other nations have marked 
it, and on its account, have mingled scorn with their admiration 
of what they could not but praise. God also has marked it, 
for he knoweth the proud afar off. It is folly to think that he will 
overlook the pride of this country. It is the humble that shall 
prosper. When Ephraim spoke trembling, he exalted himself 
in Israel. ‘There is no moral power where there is not meek- 
ness. It was predicted of the Messiah, “That he should not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street.” 
In this was the hiding of his power. So must it be with his 
disciples, whether individuals, or churches, or nations. 

5. We have also been a nation of blood. Much of the true 
spirit of Christianity is exhibited in the American churches, we 
are persuaded. And the Lord knows his own. But David, 
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though a man of elevated piety, was not permitted to build the 
House of God, because he had shed much blood. America 
also has shed blood, and shall the Temple of Holiness be built 
with bloody hands? It will not meet this objection to say, that 
other nations have had wars, and, with us, have wrested their 
territory from rightful and original owners, by violence. We 
are not certain, that any Christian nation, now existing, is to 
advance with a regular progression, either in civil liberty or in 
holiness, without a reverse, till Christ shall reign over all na- 
tions—“ king of saints.” Much less are we certain, that “the 
providential developments,” and “existing signs of the times,” 
corroborate the opinion, that the “renovating power” is to go 
forth from America. 

We very much doubt, whether the existing signs of the 
times, of this or any nation, or of the world, indicate very 
strongly, that the Millennium is at hand ; if by that term we 
are to understand the prevalence of the gospel over the whole 
earth. We do, indeed, expect such a day. We look for one, 
in which the gospel, if it do not make every man perfect in 
holiness and happiness, will at least pour abroad, over the na- 
tions of the earth, a tide of influence, pure and refreshing as 
the waters of life. We think, that the word of God authorizes 
this expectation. And there is, obviously, that vital energy in 
the gospel itself, which cannot cease to act upon the human 
mind, so long as the world stands. It must subdue all things 
unto itself. In its Author is life, and the life is the light of men. 
And the gospel is only an emanation from him, in whom is life. 
In what nation, however, the central energy will be first seen, 
we have no means of judging. But that the “renovating 
power” is in Christ, and will, at the appointed time, go forth 
from him, yet employing the agency of his people, we do most 
confidently believe. And we would unite our prayer with that 
of all who wait for his appearing, and would cry, Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.—And still further, we do consider the 
present, so far as we are acquainted with the history of the 
church, a somewhat auspicious period. The missionary is going 
to the heathen, and he is translating the Bible into their nu- 
merous languages. But, whether it is introductory to the uni- 
versal prevalence of the gospel, whether it is the dawn of the 
latter day glory, we cannot determine. It is sowing the seed— 
seed that is incorruptible. But, ordinarily, time intervenes be- 
tween sowing and reaping. If this should “outrun all past 
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analogies, as if seed-time and harvest should meet on the same 
field,” as Dr. B. seems to anticipate, then will we hail the 
event. The church will hail it. But we do not perceive the 
signs of such a day. It requires no unusual degree of penetra- 
tion, nor is it necessary to live in this transitory world but a 
short generation, to learn, that change is not always advance- 
ment, and that temporary and local success is no proof of its 
perpetuity or universality. Where are the seven churches of 
Asia? Where are the fruits of the labors of Calvin and his 
associates in Geneva? Where are the churches and the con- 
verts, successors to those who rose up, under the labors of the 
learned and self-denying Schultz and Schwartz, in India? God, 
in all these places, fulfilled to his servants the promise,—Your 
labor shall not be in vain in the Lord. This will be found, in 
the salvation of such as have believed. But the gospel has, 
thus far, been partial in its effects upon any community. And 
though it is certain, that it will, ultimately, be universal, yet, 
hitherto, every thing in its progress has been gradual. Great 
and protracted labor, as well as much prayer and self-denial, is 
necessary, to gather even a limited harvest. 

This leads us to record our protest against the motive, not 
unfrequently urged at the present day, in behalf of benevolent 
efforts ; which, indeed, we apprehend, has always been urged 
for similar purposes, and which, we are sorry to find, Dr. B. has 
employed, and thus sanctioned by his name and merited influ- 
ence. We would not ask men to contribute their money, to 
aid in carrying forward Christian enterprises, on the ground, 
that the world is on the eve of its conversion to God. If it is 
so, we are ignorant of the fact. It is not for us to know the 
times and seasons which the Father hath put in his own power. 
When it is done, the enemies of religion are furnished with an 
occasion for derision. And, moreover, the true motive is the 
only one, that will bind the conscience. Christians are under 
obligation to do all in their power, to improve both the present 
condition and future prospects of the human family. Do what 
thy hand findeth to do, with thy might. We are to endeavor, 
to the utmost of our ability, to elevate the present generation, 
to lay broad and deep the foundations of all our institutions for 
doing good, to devise all possible ways to swell the streams of 
mercy that are now flowing, that those who shall succeed us, in 
life, may be holier and happier than ourselves; if God, in his 
providence, shall see fit to roll these streams on, in their present 
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channels. But our duty to do good to the present generation, 
to preach the gospel to every individual whom we can reach, 
would be just as binding, if we foresaw, that the darkness of 
ignorance and the desolations of infidelity were to sweep over this 
land, and even over the world, within the present century, as if 
we knew that the Millennium would come within that period. 
We speak now of duty as a motive. And encouragement 
should be held out as a motive, only so far as the evidence of 
it is real, and is warranted by the word of God. At the pres- 
ent day, there is too much lo here and lo there, for the signs 
of the Redeemer’s coming. The church is looking too much 
for something great. ‘There is not enough individual labor, for 
individual and definite objects. ‘There is a liability, that the 
hearts of Christians, in looking for some extraordinary develop- 
ments of providence, will not yearn over individual sinners. 
The church is not doing its duty to those now living. Millions 
are left to mental darkness, for want of the light of knowledge. 
And a still greater number are crowding the gates of perdition, 
either for want of the gospel, or because they reject it. Let 
Christians feel their obligations to the men of this generation, 
and the most effectual efforts will be made, to hasten the Mil- 
lennium. And let the true motive be urged, and Christians 
will be more powerfully influenced to do good, than from any 
factitious considerations. It is much easier for some speakers 
to declaim about the Millennium, than to enlighten the under- 
standing with reasons, or to awaken the conscience with argu- 
ments ! 

We have not dwelt so long on this subject, because of its 
importance, as constituting a part of the Plea for the West, 
for but a moment’s time is occupied on it by the author. But 
we avail ourselves of the occasion, to call the attention of those 
who plead for benevolent institutions, to the importance of ad- 
dressing to the minds of men the true motive. Infix truth in 
the conscience. 

That our country is to convert the world, is not the motive 
to be urged in collecting charitable funds. But that the West 

"is, in a striking sense, our country, and that our national pros- 
perity depends, in an eminent degree, on the speedy establish- 
ment of their literary and religious institutions, we do believe. 
This is, in fact, the ground of the Plea ; and we envy not the 

American citizen, Christian or not, who can read it, and not 

have his spirit stirred within him. 
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Dr. Beecher takes the ground, that the political and religious 
destiny of this country is to be decided in the West. “There,” 
says he, “is the territory, and there soon will be the popula- 
tion, the wealth, and the political power. ‘The Atlantic com- 
merce and manufactures may confer, always, some peculiar 
advantages on the East. But the West is destined to be the 
great central power of the nation. .... The West is a young 
empire of mind, and power, and wealth, and free institutions, 
rushing up to a giant manhood, with a rapidity and power, 
never before witnessed below the sun. And if she carries with 
her the elements of her preservation, the experiment will be 
glorious—the joy of the nation—the joy of the whole earth, as 
she rises in the majesty of her intelligence and benevolence 
and enterprise, for the emancipation of the world.”—pp. 11, 
12. 

Although, we do not, altogether, sympathize with the closing 
sentence of this paragraph, we do fully with all he says, as to 
the relative importance of the West to the nation. With a vast 
territory, not less than eight thousand miles in circumference, 
embracing already ten, and destined soon to embrace twelve 
States ; with a climate, for the most part, mild, and with a soil 
exuberant, abounding in some of the most essential minerals ; 
with unusual commercial facilities furnished by its twenty-four 
thousand miles of steam navigation, and by its canals and rail- 
roads, which already radiate from every great central point, as 
by a magic hand,—the West must soon vie successfully with 
the sea-board. It already has a population equal to one third 
of the Union, and “is qualified to sustain, in prosperity and 
happiness, the densest population, on the globe,” to which point 
it is advancing, with a rapidity and certainty, without a parallel 
in the history of nations. 

The Plea considers what is required to secure the civil and 
religious prosperity of the West, which, as we have already in- 
timated, involves the salvation of the Union. 

By whom is it to be done? 

How is it to be done ? 

And the motive to do it. 


‘<The thing required for the civil and religious prosperity 
of the West, is universal education and moral culture, by in- 
stitutions commensurate to that result—the all-pervading in- 


fluence of schools and colleges, and seminaries, and pastors, 
and churches.”’—p. 13. 
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But by whom shall these institutions be established? The 
West could do it, if the requisite time were allowed them. But 
this cannot be. What is done for the salvation of the West, 
and of the nation, so far as its destiny is connected with the 
West, must be done soon. “ For,” says Dr. B. “ mighty causes, 
like floods from distant mountains, are rushing with accumulating 
power, to their consummation of good or evil, and soon, our 
character and destiny will be stereotyped for ever.” They 
could, and certainly would, do it, were it not for the exigency 
of their condition. But however generous they are, or however 
abundant may be their facilities for future wealth, however 
pregnant every thing in that immense Valley is, with the treas- 
ures of human comfort, yet the means, for the establishment of 
these institutions, are not now available. It is seed time with 
them, and not harvest; as must always be the case with the 
people of a newly settled country. The farmer’s income is not 
to be estimated, by the state of his granaries, in the spring, but 
by his full-stored barn in autumn. ‘The West will do much for 
this object. ‘They have done it already. No other country 
ever did more, if as much, in the same length of time. But 
they cannot do it all. ‘They need, and deserve assistance. 
Who shall give it? Shall the South? They have formidable 
difficulties to grapple with at home. Shall the Middle States ? 
They have not yet done their own work. Who but the North 
and East can do it? ‘Their institutions are established, and the 
people were, long since, in the full enjoyment of their benefits. 
And, in addition to this, we owe this aid as a debt of gratitude, 
for what we received in the early period of our history. We 
can never repay it to our benefactors, but we can, and ought, 
to transmit it to those who now need it, as we did, in the infan- 


cy of the country. The people of New England did not build 
up their own institutions : 


‘‘ Her colleges were endowed extensively by foreign munifi- 
cence, and her churches of the first generation were supplied, 
chiefly, from the mother country ;—and yet the colonists of 
New England were few in number, compact in territory, 
homogeneous in origin, language, manners and doctrines; and 
were coerced to unity by common perils and necessities; and 
could be acted upon by immediate legislation; and could wait 
also for their institutions to grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength. But the population of the great 
West is not so, but is assembled from all the States of the 
Union, and from all the nations of Europe, and is rushing in like 
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the waters of the flood, demanding, for its moral preservation, 
the immediate and universal action of those institutions which 
discipline the mind, and arm the conscience and the heart.”’— 
pp.15, 16. 

No one who examines these considerations, can doubt, that 
the West has a claim on us, and every holy and generous 
principle calls upon us to discharge it. 

But how can the East extend this aid in the most acceptable 
and efficacious manner? Dr. B. disapproves of colonial emi- 
grations : 

‘* Those who go to the West, should go out to mingle with 
the people of the West, and be absorbed in their multitude, 
as rain-drops fall on the bosom of the ocean, and mingle with 
that world of waters.” 

They need temporary aid, in many instances, to support 
their pastors, to establish, more extensively, among themselves, 
Sabbath schools, and to distribute the Bible and religious tracts. 
They need, also, for the present necessity, a supply of well 
qualified teachers. But the great thing needed, is a learned and 
pious ministry—educated at the West. 

The object of Dr. Beecher was, to obtain aid, in endowing a 
theological seminary, near Cincinnati. But the Plea is made, 
in behalf of all theological seminaries in the West. And it is 
made, on the ground, that the ministry is ‘a central luminary 
in each sphere, and soon sends out schools and seminaries, as 
its satellites, by the hands of sons and daughters of its own 
training. A land, supplied with able and faithful ministers, 
will, of course, be filled with schools, academies, libraries, col- 
leges, and all the apparatus for the perpetuity of republican in- 
stitutions. It always has been so—it always will be.”—p. 24. 
But this ministry must be educated at the West. It is idle, to 
expect a sufficient number of ministers to go from the East. 
They must be educated at home. And, in order to do this, all 
the different classes of literary institutions are necessary. 

And, lastly, the writer considers the motive to aid the West, 
in establishing their literary and religious institutions. To this 
point, the greater portion of the book is devoted. We shall not 
attempt to follow the argument of the author, but would only 
remark, that he has left but little unsaid, that appears desirable 
to have been urged. 

The importance of the object is presented in a most graphic 
manner. ‘Was there ever,” says the writer, “such a spectacle, 
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such a field, in which to plant the seeds of an immortal harvest ?” 
The Plea encourages us with the prospect of certain and quick 
success. “The West needs but a momentary aid, when, almost 
as soon as received, should it be needed, she will repay, and 
quadruple, both principal and interest. Lend a hand, to get up 
her institutions, to give ubiquity to her schools, and Sabbaths, 
and sanctuaries, while her forests are falling, and her ocean 
floods of population rolling in, and afterwards, we will not come 
here, to ask for aid ; for there is a wealth and chivalrous munifi- 
cence there, which, when it has first performed the necessary 
work of self-preservation, will pour, with you, a noble tide of 
rival benevolence into that river which is to make glad the city 
of our God.” —p. 39. 

But we are also urged to aid them by some most appalling 
considerations. And, as we follow the writer in his startling 
description of them, we confess, that we lose sight of the eman- 
cipation of the world through our instrumentality, and fear- 
fulness seizes us for the salvation of our own country. “God 
gave Israel a savior,’ and to God would we look. It is com- 
mon, we know, to predict evil, but we do believe it would be 
blindness and infatuation not to have apprehensions for the safety 
of our free institutions, in the present condition of this nation. 
The morality of the gospel does not sufficiently pervade the 
mass. It must do so, or we perish. But does it? Is not the 
ratio of evil over the good, increasing? And, if so, how long 
can the nation sustain the growing corruption, and be safe? 
Or, who can foresee any thing to change the balance of in- 
fluence, to check the growth of immorality, and of that indom- 
itable spirit, which is already seen on the slightest provocation ? 
Let it not be said, that the gospel is here, and is preached in its 
purity, and, that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. We 
are confident, that the gospel will, ultimately, pervade the whole 
earth. But the sun of righteousness, in America, may be first 
eclipsed.—The faith may, yet, have to be established here by 
the missionary from some foreign land. Who can doubt the 
possibility of this, when he reflects upon the astounding fact, 
that from us, at this day, are going forth to France, missionaries, 
who, standing, we had almost said, upon the very ashes of 
Fenelon, and Bossuet, and Massillon, and Saurin, are to preach 
the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. 

Dr. Beecher has just ideas of our danger. He considers this 
nation to have reached an appalling crisis: “that the work is 
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vast and difficult, and is accumulating upon us, beyond our sense 
of danger and deliberate efforts to meet it.” “I am aware,” 
he also adds, “that our ablest patriots are looking out on the 
deep, vexed with storms, with great forebodings and failings of 
heart, for fear of the things that are coming upon us; and I 
perceive a spirit of impatience rising, and distrust in respect to 
the perpetuity of our republic ; and I am sure that these fears 
are well founded, and am glad that they exist. It is the star of 
hope in our dark horizon. Fear is what we need, as the ship 
needs wind, on a rocking sea, after a storm, to prevent founder- 
ing. But when our fear and our efforts shall correspond with 
our danger, the danger is past. For it is not the impossibility 
of self-preservation which threatens us; nor is it the unwil- 
lingness of the nation to pay the price of the preservation, as 
she has paid the price of the purchase, of our liberties. It is in- 
attention and inconsideration, protracted, till the crisis is past, 
and the things which belong to our peace are hid from our 
eyes.” The principal sources of our danger, as presented by 
the writer, are two. ‘The mighty resources of the West are 
worse than useless, unless brought under the controlling in- 
fluence of the gospel. ‘“'The capacity of the West for self- 
destruction, without religious culture, will be as terrific, as her 
capacity for self-preservation, with it, will be glorious.” And, 
besides this, there is an increase of population there, by emi- 
gration, which must inevitably give to the West the balance of 
power at the ballot box ; and this population is ignorant, not 
only of letters, but also of the principles and use of a free gov- 
ernment. ‘They are the superstitious adherents of a corrupt 
church, and the sworn subjects of foreign and envious princes. 
Dr. B. considers that this influx of European population renders 
our condition, as a country, one of unparalleled novelty and 
urgency ; “for since,” says he, “the irruption of the northern 
barbarians, the world has never witnessed such a rush of dark- 
minded population from one country to another, as is now leaving 
Europe, and dashing upon our shores.—It is not the northern 
hive, but the whole hive, which is swarming upon our cities and 
unoccupied territory, as the effect of overstocked population, of 
civil oppression, of crime and poverty, and political and eccle- 
siastical design. Clouds, like the locusts of Egypt, are rising 
from the hills and plains of Europe, and on the wings of every 
wind, are coming over to settle down upon our fair fields ; while 
millions, moved by the noise of their rising, and cheered by the 
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news of their safe arrival, and green pastures, are appearing in 
an endless succession.”—p. 72. The danger to which this 
country is exposed, by these floods of foreign population, is set 
forth by the writer, in the most vivid manner; and, while he 
shows, to the conviction, we should think, of every candid read- 
er, the design and hope of the papal church in Europe, of estab- 
lishing here, one day, its See, unrivalled, and upon Protestant 
ruins, he every where recognises the true and only principles, 
on which we can meet, and counteract their baneful influence. 

The prejudiced eye may discover something wrong, in this 
part of the subject, but, we confess, that to us it appears un- 
objectionable. Dr. Beecher, like ourselves, would wage with 
Catholics a war of principles. He would have them enlightened, 
convinced, converted ; or, would use the appropriate means for 
this end, in the spirit of meekness and love, and yet, with all 
that untiring patience and inexhaustible zeal, which patriotism, 
and philanthropy, and the love of Christ, can furnish. 

The Plea is made by a Presbyterian, and will be read, as it 
was listened to when delivered, by more of that denomination 
than of any other. And, hence, they will be most benefitted. 
But the Plea is for the West; and every evangelical denomi- 
nation has in it an equal interest and duty. ‘The Plea is made 
to the friends of Christ, of humanity, and of this country. But, 
in the present state of things, in which the Christian public is 
classed into sects,—all codperating for the accomplishment of 
the same great result,—still, with a separate organization, each 
denomination needs to be separately addressed. An appeal, 
clear and vigorous in argument, reaching with earnest persua- 
siveness the hearts of our brethren, adapted to remove the 
objections of those who have prejudices or doubts, and to kindle 
holy sympathies in those who are indifferent, needs to be made 
to the Baptists all over America. They ought to be, they 
must be, aroused to a sense of their great and immediate duty 
in relation to the West. The Baptists are the most numerous 
denomination in the Valley. Necessarily, therefore, both their 
duty and their interest urge them to prompt and liberal meas- 
ures for giving to the West universal education, and especially 
an educated ministry. Christ requires them to do this. The 
whole nation has claims upon them. Other denominations 
expect us to do it, and if we do not, will censure us as faithless 
to our high trust. 


We are certainly called upon to educate our own denomina- 
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tion. There are nearly half a million of Baptist communicants 
in America, and not far from three millions of persons, in all, 
who are either connected with the churches as communicants, 
or are attendants on their places of public worship, or cherish 
towards them denominational sympathies, are placed under their 
direct and responsible influence. We tremble when we reflect 
upon the amount of mind and moral character, committed to 
our charge ; and still more, when we consider the period, in 
the history of this country, at which we have arrived,—that 
its character is now moulding, and its destiny is soon to be de- 
termined. Looking at the bright side of this picture, we feel 
the glow on our cheeks and the blood coursing our veins 
with accelerated speed, as we think of the enviable opportunity 
now offered to the ministry of this country, and of the Baptist 
denomination in particular, to do a work, such as the world has 
never witnessed, since the days of the apostles. Never was so 
much human mind, free and unshackled, placed at the disposal 
of the ministry, to educate for Christ, for a free government, 
and for their own present and eternal welfare. ‘The Baptist 
ministry,—for the ministry must lead the way in this work, or 
it will never be done,—are invited to train up three millions of 
citizens, for the refined enjoyments of social life, for the faithful 
discharge of their duties, as citizens of one of the happiest 
governments in the world, and, above all, for the holier and 
happier citizenship of heaven. But there is another side to 
this picture ; and we are often compelled to look upon it with 
painful forebodings, when we see how little is doing for the 
accomplishment of’ this object, compared with what the occa- 
sion demands. And our solicitude is increased, as we examine 
into the reasons, why no more is doing for the cause of educa- 
tion in the Baptist denomination in the West, and more espe- 
cially to educate the rising ministry. If the denomination were 
poor, not only would there be an apology for this neglect, but 
the evil itself would be less. We should have great confidence 
in the goodness of God, that he would save his church. There 
are instances, not a few, where, amid poor communities, piety 
has flourished, under the influence of a partially educated and 
feeble ministry. But not one such instance can be named, 
where there are great wealth and commercial enterprise. ‘The 
West can never be brought under religious influence by such 
means. ‘The pebble, thrown into the vase, may agitate its 
entire contents; but, not so, when thrown into the mighty 
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ocean. A ministry who might be eminently successful in Eng- 
land, amid its tenantry, whose minds have never been awakened 
by the hope of gain or of distinction, could do little or nothing 
in the West, where every ear is filled with the rehearsal of 
recent success, and every man’s fancy spreads before his eye 
glowing prospects. ‘There is a momentum given to the minds 
of men in the West, to guide which aright, and especially to 
counteract which when wrong, requires mental power. Now 
the source of our anxiety is, lest the people of the West are 
not sufficiently impressed with the importance of having a 
ministry who can grapple with the great principles of wicked- 
ness. It is to be feared, that they do not make sufficient dis- 
tinction between a ministry which will, by warm and tender 
sympathies, excite the present feelings of the assembled multi- 
tude, and one who, by setting before their hearers the fear of 
God, and by storing their minds with the great principles of 
moral obligation, will be present in spirit and power,—at least 
their preaching will be present,—to the conscience of every 
man, amid the bustle and temptations of business, and those 
pleasures which a rich and luxuriant country so universally 
furnishes. We care not how much passion there is in the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, or how much influence the preacher has 
over the feelings of his audience, if it only nourishes germs of 
truth which have been implanted in the soul by previous in- 
struction. The command is,—go, teach all nations. The real 
power of the ministry is felt, in fastening upon the minds of 
men the living, lasting, controlling conviction, that there is a 
God, and that they are accountable,—that they are sinners, and 
can be saved only by Christ. This conviction must follow men 
every where, if it would sanctify them, if it would fit them for 
heaven, or save this nation from sinking into gross sensuality 
and universal vice. If the people of the West were poor, and 
their condition unalterable and hopeless, then, feeble restraints 
would be effectual ; but the fact is far otherwise. 

And our solicitude is increased still more, when we consider, 
that of the few who have correct views on this subject, the 
greater part are afraid of going in advance of the people. 
Their fear appears to be, that, if colleges and theological semi- 
naries of a high order were at once established, and young 
men should go forth from them to minister to the churches, in 
their present state, it would be a misapplication of talent. They 
seem to imagine, that we must wait, till congregations, intelli- 
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gent and of correct views, spring up of their own accord, before 
an able and well trained ministry will be acceptable. 

Now, if it were true, that the people do not choose a highly 
educated ministry, it is‘ no reason why one should not be given 
them,—for if given, and its influence once felt, they would soon 
choose it. Let there be planted, all over that great Valley, 
pious, self-denying ministers, who have enjoyed the advantages 
of well endowed literary and theological institutions,—let them 
also be men whose zeal for Christ, and whose love for the 
spiritual welfare of their fellow men, should call into as vigorous 
action their talents, as the spirit of enterprise and speculation 
does the mental energies of the men of the world, and preju- 
dice would pass away like the morning cloud. Such men 
could and would be raised up, had the Baptist denomination, 
in the West, the adequate institutions. Nothing is wanting, 
but well endowed colleges and seminaries. ‘There are the 
young men. ‘The churches in the West have them. And 
these young men have the requisite talent and spirit, and will 
preach, educated or not. Many of them enter the ministry 
with their present attainments, with the utmost reluctance, 
craving the advantages of a public education. And if they 
had it, they would go forth to mould the public mind and ele- 
vate the public taste, and, if blessed of God, to turn many to 
righteousness. ‘There ought to be, within two years from this, 
two hundred thousand dollars expended by the Baptists in en- 
dowing colleges and theological seminaries, in the Valley, over 
and above what they now have. ‘This could be done with the 
utmost ease, if the present ministry would utter their voice, and 
put forth their hands to the work; and nothing short of this 
will meet the demand of their condition. 

But all this is said on the supposition, that the people in the 
West, and of our own denomination in particular, do not covet 
an educated ministry. This is not true. They do vovet an 
educated ministry. It is readily granted, that the mental train- 
ing necessary to success there, must differ, in some respects, 
from that which is demanded by the people of the northern 
and eastern States, where so large a portion of them are de- 
voted to books, and have leisure for classical attainments. 
Sull, the people of the West, and especially the more intelligent 
of them, are at this day, restless through their solicitude for a 
ministry which will not only meet their own intellectual wants, 
but lead the way, in the mental and moral elevation of their 
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rising families. What Dr. Beecher says of the West, in gene- 
ral, is certainly true of the Baptists. “ Nowhere, if a minister 
is deficient, will he be more sure to be ‘ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’ On the contrary, there is not a place 
on earth where piety, and talent, and learning, and argument, 
and popular eloquence, are more highly appreciated, or reward- 
ed with a more frank and enthusiastic admiration. There are 
chords in the heart of the West, which vibrate to the touch of 
genius, and to the power of argumentative eloquence, with a 
sensibility and enthusiasm, nowhere surpassed. A hundred 
ministers, of cultivated mind and popular eloquence, might find 
settlement, in a hundred places, and without the aid of mis- 
sions, and only to increase the demand for a hundred more.” 
—p. 27. 





Articie V. 
THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS AND DANGERS INCIDENT TO A MINIS- 
TER FROM THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ? 


Amone the modern additions to a liberal course of education, 
in this country, a somewhat extended acquaintance with the 
languages of the continent of Europe, is to be esteemed one of 
the most important. ‘The facilities and frequency of travelling 
from one continent to the other, are perpetually increasing. 
The circulation of the literature of each in the other, makes it 
almost indispensable that the learned should be able to interpret 
each other’s tongue. Whatever is done for the promotion of 
the cause of letters in either of the seats of learning in cultivated 
Europe, or among the students of our own country, is transmit- 
ted, as upon the wings of the’ wind, to gratify and inspirit their 
fellow students ; who, though separated by a waste of waters, 
are yet one in soul, striving together for the welfare and the 
honor of their race. The necessity of seeking translations of 
works into our own tongue, coming before the American public 
long after their fame has circulated throughout the country which 
gave them birth, and deficient, unspeakably, for the most part, 
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in the spirit and life, though they may have the accuracy of the 

original, has made many among us feel the importance of being 

able to search for ourselves into the mines of hidden treasure, 

and bring out the jewels that are found in them, for our own 
ratification and enjoyment. 

Of all the languages of the continent of Europe, the German 
has for several years been most prolific in its contributions to the 
cause of learning. Men of all the professions, and men of no 
profession at all, except the profession of scholarship, have found, 
among its astonishing mass, and its perpetual increase, of literary 
stores, materials to stir the imagination, to gratify the taste, to 
call forth and quicken the energies of the understanding, to fill 
and enchant the soul. It has been the fashion with some, who 
knew little, and cared less, about its internal, abounding riches, 
to speak evil of the German language, as full of uncouth sounds, 
and too difficult to be attained, except among the natives of that 
country. It is true, we may not so rapidly acquire it, as the 
French, or the Spanish, in which it requires but a little while, 
for any one to feel at home. But a few hours severe study 
every week, aided by a delicate and discriminating ear, and 
some degree of acquaintance with the structure of languages, 
will soon introduce the student to one of the sweetest, richest, 
most expressive, and most desirable of all the tongues of Europe. 

Spain, Portugal and Italy, sunk and suffocated under the 
power of popery, shut out, for ages, by the wicked scheme of 
the Index Expurgatorius, from the glorious light, which is now 
spreading over the earth, and beginning to gleam into the crevi- 
ces even of their own convents and cloisters, have for ages fur- 
nished little, if any thing, which could aid in the understanding 
of the word of God, or enforce its truths upon the heart. Russia 
and Greece, in many respects more favored in regard to spiritual 
things, have still been dependent upon others, rather than con- 
tributed themselves to the stores of religious literature. Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Iceland, have done nothing, it is believed, 
through the press, to benefit and bless the world,—certainly, 
nothing which has been thought worthy of being brought out in 
a foreign dress. The chemical researches of the second have 
made it a country dear to science, even aside from the great 
names and the great'men it has given to other departments of 
knowledge. And the fact, that an obscure clergyman has been 
found, among the snows and frosts of the latter, who could so 
much relish the beauties of Milton, that he has translated him 
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into the language of that island, for the benefit of his parishion- 
ers, is a proof, that we may yet look to that world of storm and 
sleet for works that shall shed a glow of light and warmth over 
minds dwelling in more favored climes. Denmark, in the per- 
son of a gentleman at the University of Copenhagen, who has 
successfully defended a part of the prophecy of Isaiah from the 
attacks of a German neologist, is arising, and that is all we can 
say, to take her place among the learning and research of 
neighboring kingdoms. Whatever else has come from France, 
we look in vain for the awakening and melting bursts of pulpit 
eloquence, and the sincere and overpowering godliness, which 
once shone over that gay and guilty nation. From the awful 
havoc of religious fervor and devotion, made by the insidious 
Encyclopedia, and the influence of the impious doctrines main- 
tained during the revolution, she has not yet recovered. The 
Christian scholar may find much there to admire ; but the stamp 
and seal of spiritual death perpetually meets his eye, and sheds 
a gloom over his heart. ‘The glory is departed. 

But there is one country, which, however prolific its press, 
however learned its professors, however numerous its universities, 
seems proudly to consecrate them all to the elucidation of God’s 
holy word. Among its literati, though infidelity has an exten- 
sive footing, and many use their critical ingenuity and acumen 
only to fritter away the deep and holy mysteries of the Bible, 
men are found, versed in ancient and modern lore, who rejoice 
to lay the whole treasure at the feet of Christ. And even the 
inglorious efforts of the rest do not shake, they only show the 
steadfastness of the corner-stone, which supports the Christian 
fabric. 'The foundation of the Lord standeth sure. ‘To Ger- 
many, the minister of the sanctuary, who would be a scribe well 
instructed unto the kingdom of God, may look for materials of 
study, and he is sure not to be disappointed. ‘To show what 
this country has done for the cause of sacred literature, let us 
dwell a moment upon some of its honored names. ‘To whom 
are we indebted for most of the Hebrew learning, so accurate 
and minute, which is growing up with the growth, and advan- 
cing with the years, of our rising ministry? It is to Gesenius 
and Ewald. Who are the commentators, whose efforts scatter 
the darkness, and reveal the hidden beauties of God’s word ? 
We need not—we will not, speak disparagingly of Henry, and 
Doddridge, and Scott, and Gill, and a host of others; but we 


will venture to say, that every student, who has the ability, will 
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rather consult Rosenmueller, and Kuinoel, and Tittmann, and 
Gesenius, and Tholuck, and Hengstenberg. Whoare the lexi- 
cographers, who often serve us better than a whole . library of 
commentators and scholiasts? Bretschneider, and Wahl, and 
Passow, and the author of the Hebrew Thesaurus. If we seek 
the best Concordance of the Greek ‘Testament, we are pointed 
to Schmidt. If we ask for the most accurate editions of the 
sacred record of Christ and his apostles, we are sent to Gries- 
bach and Knapp. If we look for systems of theology, rich in 
thorough and profound views, and leading us to thoughts which 
are in themselves mines of exhaustless treasure, the names of 
Bretschneider, and Knapp, and Storr, and Flatt, and Weg- 
scheider, and Hahn, at once meet us; besides multitudes of 
others, whose dissertations on separate views and items in the 
Christian system are unspeakably valuable. And although we 
may not deem it consistent to follow any one of them through- 
out in his theological creed, the very questions they raise, and 
the discussions which they elicit, are adapted to give us more 
deep and exact knowledge of the system of truth, and of the 
grounds on which it can most safely be defended. 

It is not directly, only, that Germany has shed light on the 
Scriptures. ‘The indirect helps, furnished by her learned men, 
to the understanding of the book of God, certainly deserve re- 
spectful mention. We have had no grammars of the oriental 
dialects, equal to the Chaldee of Winer, the Syriac of Uhle- 
mann, the Arabic of Rosenmueller. The Archeology of Jahn is 
the first book of its kind. The Introductions of Jahn to the Old 
Testament, and of Hug to the New, could not well be dispensed 
with, by any minister whose library is at all equal to the exigen- 
cies of the age. But, in this deeply interesting enumeration, 
we fear we shal] overstep the limits assigned to the present ar- 
ticle. We fear, too, that amid the sonorousness of names, and 
the praises of sacred literature, we may be thought to have lost 
sight of the minister’s great work, which is, to labor that he may 
save the souls of men. ‘This is not the case. We would live 
and labor, and have every one do the same, directly and dis- 
tinctly. to accomplish the regeneration of the world. That 
minister has greatly mistaken his Master’s will, who buries him- 
self in his study, and revels among his literary treasures, as an 
end. Books, learning, eloquence, lovely and desirable though 
they are, should ever be viewed as only the means to an end, 
which outshines and eclipses them all. It is not books, nor 
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learning, nor eloquence, which make a man honored and ad- 
mired by the angels. ‘They take a far deeper interest in him 
whom God honors as an instrument of saving souls, though he 
have neither wit nor wisdom, in the werld’s estimation, than in 
him who is master of all mysteries, and all knowledge, except the 
knowledge of communion with God. And, while we seriously 
and solemnly urge upon our brethren the perpetual accumula- 
tion of mental treasures, far more earnestly do we supplicate in 
their behalf the throne of the heavenly grace, that the mantle of 
some of our ascended and ascending fathers in Christ may rest 
upon them, and thus furnish them with the most desirable of all 
preparation for their work. 

We come now more directly to the question proposed at the 
head of this article: What are the advantages and dangers in- 
cident to a minister of the gospel, from the study of the German 
language? Our remarks upon both may be intermingled with- 
out producing confusion ; and the discussion, we hope, may 
serve to advance, in some humble degree, at least, the interests 
of sacred literature. 

What we have already said, will show our real opinion on 
the question, without any array of argument. As argument, 
however, may gratify those whose engagements have left them 


less time to investigate this subject, we will present such as 
occur to us. 


The decision to which any one comes, must depend solely 
on reasoning—on reasoning such as he would institute in respect 
to any other subject. ‘The question of first importance to every 
student, is,—T'o what end are his studies to be directed? What 
end does he propose to accomplish by them? And the solution 
of this question will lead men in each of the professions, in every 
various literary occupation, to pursue the peculiar course which 
will render them most competent to fulfil its duties. ‘That spe- 
cific preparation is demanded for specific work, specific study 
for the communication of specific knowledge, every one must 
allow. He would make but a poor figure in any mechanical 
employment, who had never turned his attention to it, or to any 
kindred employment. The lawyer, suddenly transferred to the 
pulpit, or the minister to the bar or bench, would each find 
himself, to say the least, in want of many a piece of information 
appropriate to his new calling. Hence, he who is at all provi- 
dent for his future necessities, will endeavor to secure, in his 
preparatory education, those aids and helps, which will furnish 
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him most thoroughly for his work. And we venture to add, if 
any department of knowledge, if any foreign tongue, within his 
reach, holds out rich promises of benefit, he will not, for the sake 
of escaping a little labor, forego its acquisition. ‘These remarks 
are all applicable to the minister of the gospel; and they are 
essential to the point under consideration. 

The main work of the minister of Christ is persuasion. 
Whether he enlightens the understanding of his hearers con- 
cerning the deep things of God, or kindles the imagination by 
the vivid and glowing pictures of spiritual realities which he 
draws out before it, or sets forth the sweet and winning histo- 
ries and the melting arguments of the gospel, in all, his chief 
object is, in Christ’s stead, to persuade men to be reconciled 
unto God. ‘This is to be effected, of course, through the me- 
dium of language. He cannot lay his hand upon the springs 
of action, and guide them according to his pleasure. He can- 
not give efficiency, even to the motives of the blessed gospel, 
by the energetic activity of his own mind. He may weep tears 
of blood ; but they will no more move sinners, than the bloody 
sweat of Christ in the garden moved his murderers. Yes, and 
he may cry aloud, and spare not, till his poor earthly tabernacle 
crumbles and decays unde, his labor, and yet he cannot, with- 
out the Spirit of God, produce a holy fervor in the alienated 
and guilty souls of his hearers. Still, his main power lies in 
the gift of persuasion, through the medium of human language. 
In order that language may be most efficacious to this end, it 
must be simple, appropriate, affecting, rich in meaning, intelli- 
gible by the meanest capacities,—the very words, and those 
only, which are demanded to express the ideas he wishes to 
present. ‘The power of language, in the hands of a master, is 
truly astonishing. It is an error to suppose, that eloquence 
consists in splendid sentences, and strong and striking phrases. 
Words plain, pointed, appropriate, powerful, exact, falling from 
the lips of one whose spirit has drunk deeply into the spirit of 
his subject,—paragraphs, garnished by no studied ornament, 
but whose glow and fire bear testimony to the glow and fire of 
the soul from which they have come,—these, in their noble, 
overwhelming simplicity and power, move and melt the heart. 

It is hard to say how much study, or of what sort, is requisite 
to bring any man, who has in view the sacred office, to a use 
of language so desirable. It may depend, in part, upon the 
native character of the mind of any given individual, and the 
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early influences under which he has been educated. We hesi- 
tate not, however, to say, that an extensive knowledge of lan- 
guage, its powers, its beauties, its main excellences,—a knowl- 
edge of style—the reasons why it charms or disgusts us, or 
leaves us indifferent—a knowledge of the manner in which 
mankind are affected by language, will accomplish more for 
one than any thing else. And it is partly on this ground, that 
the study of foreign tongues is to be desired in every one, whose 
life is to be devoted to the business of persuasion. 

It is not essential to mental discipline, nor to the free use of 
words, that one should have read a multitude of languages ; 
nor is it necessary that a person should be familiar with all the 
wit, learning and eloquence on the globe, in order that he may 
lay claim to either. We do not over-rate the importance of 
the literature of other tongues, either dead or living. However 
highly we extol them, it is by no means our purpose to present 
them as a universal specific, for the cure of intellectual imbecility 
and confusion. We deem it a matter too plain to be denied, 
that the study of the mathematics produces exactness of thought ; 
the study of languages, exactness of expression. And hence, 
a due intermixture and proportion of each is, one might almost 
say, absolutely essential to him, whose life is to be spent in 
laboring to persuade men to be reconciled unto God. For the 
ambassador of Christ should be thoroughly master of his own 
mind, controlling both his thoughts and his words, and uttering 
the clear, deep, convincing, pungent truths of Heaven, in words 
which will prove themselves such as the Holy Ghost teacheth. 
An intellect, which, by its very constitution, is disposed to 
search diligently into the reasous of every proposition, and to 
drink deeply into every science whose fountain it approaches, 
it will be seen at once, makes up, in the profoundness and 
accuracy of its knowledge, what is wanting in extent. It is 
not various learning, a taste of the riches of every clime, a bou- 
quet from every literary parterre, which makes a man truly 
great, or qualifies him preéminently for the office we contem- 
plate ; it is not a profusion of reading; it is not a mass of facts, 
laid up for future use. There is a treasure greater than all the 
stores of memory. It is a well-disciplined mind, whose knowl- 
edge is all its own; whose thoughts are like the crystal spring, 
welling up from their deep source in pure, rich, exhaustless 
luxuriance ; whose utterance is in words such as the merest 
child could understand, and yet so majestic in simplicity, that 
their charm is irresistible. 
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The discipline of which we have spoken, the discipline which 
secures exactness of expression, is doubtless very much depend- 
ent on the study of languages. As we have said above, that a 
man need not be familiar with all the wit, learning and elo- 
quence on the globe, in order to lay claim to either, so we 
would say particularly of the German language,—any one may 
derive from it the main advantages it proffers, without having 
read the sea of books, which are perpetually emanating from 
the German press. An acquaintance with some of the princi- 
pal authors is highly desirable ; but a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, aside from any author, is to be recommended as far 
more so. Some further reasons follow. 

An acquaintance with the German language gives a more thor- 
ough and radical acquaintance with our own tongue. The Eng- 
lish and the German were originally derived mainly from the same 
sources. The family likeness still remains. You can trace it in 
inflections and terminations perpetually. Scarcely a paragraph 
can be found in good writing, in which the force and meaning of 
many words cannot be illustrated by a comparison of the kindred 
words in the German. Whatever contributions have been 
drawn into our language from the Latin, Greek or French, 
though they are often desirable and necessary helps, are yet 
incomparably inferior to the corresponding terms in the German. 
They have little of the expressiveness, of the point and power, 
of the harmony and sweetness, of the words that have come to 
us from the Anglo-Saxon. And, moreover, the larger part of 
the words in our language are from the latter source. _ It is this 
which gives to our version of the Scriptures so high a charm. 
Many have felt the strength, the vividness, the beauty, of some 
portions of the sacred record; and, it may be, have attributed 
their emotions to a holy delight in them, as the word of a cove- 
nant keeping God. Perhaps in this they have been partly in 
the right. A deeper acquaintance with language would have 
shown them, that part, also, of their satisfaction and pleasure 
may be traced to the sweetness, propriety and force of the 
words themselves. Some of our best writers have made it a 
rule to use words of Latin and Greek origin, only where the 
Saxgn furnishes us no substitute. It is related of Robert Hall, 
we know not whether it be strictly an anecdote (avéxddros, 
quod nunquam publicatum est, an unpublished fact,) or not, 
that he once remarked, in conversation with a friend, “ I cannot 
conceive how any man can use the Latin word felicity, when 
the English, happiness, is so much better.” 
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Our concern, however, is not so much with the comparative 
beauty or force of words, as with the fact, that many of the 
best words in our language, nay, the mass of them, are drawn 
from the same origin with the German. Now it is often urged 
as an indispensable part of a thorough education, that one 
should know Latin and Greek, because they are the roots of 
many words in our own tongue; it is even asserted, that no 
person can be said to have a perfect knowledge, certainly not a 
radical knowledge, of the English, without an acquaintance 
with them. ‘The same may be said, a fortiori, of the German. 
We have more words capable of being illustrated by this lan- 
cuage, than by both the others together. The scholar who 
finds a pleasure in tracing etymologies, and in searching out the 
roots of his mother tongue, and in fixing the exact signification 
of the words he uses, we might almost say cannot do without 
any one of the languages, which contribute largely to the form- 
ation of his own. 

No one can hesitate for a moment concerning the immense 
importance of accuracy in the use of language, particularly in 
him whose main influence over his fellow men in the matter 
most dear to him, is through the medium of words. What end- 
less controversies might not have been saved, and what divisions 
in the sacramental host might not have been prevented, by 
exactness in terms! And often, when we examine the custom- 
ary religious vocabulary of certain individuals, or which prevails 
in certain districts of country, we are inclined to add, what 
plainness and pungency might be given to spiritual instruction, 
if the spiritual teachers were deeply versed in the sense of 
terms, and would use only those which express the precise and 
energetic sentiments of their own glowing spirits ! 

The study of learned languages is often recommended, and 
most reasonably, too, on the ground, that it is promotive of 
mental cultivation. The very same may be urged in favor of 
the German. Whatever teaches discrimination in words, found- 
ed on discriminative thought, whatever compels men to think, 
and reason, and decide for themselves, even on the minute 
points of taste, whatever language leads into the field of the 
most exact literature and science, where the student must be 
accurate in order to comprehend the accuracy of his author, 
can be no mean acquisition,—no slight aid in the work of intel- 


lectual training. But such is the language, whose claims we 
advocate. 
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If it be asked, “cannot a man secure all these advantages, 
without a knowledge of German,” we reply, some of them, 
without doubt, he can; and some of them, he certainly cannot; 
at least, not without five times the labor demanded to acquire 
it. Besides, there is unspeakable pleasure in having a confi- 
dence in our knowledge ; an assurance, that none can charge 
us with error ; in being ourselves in possession of all the light 
in existence on any given point. We seriously believe, no 
literary man should omit the study of it, when the means can 
be brought within his reach. 

It is no slight advantage to have access to the literature of 
such a nation as the Germans. Aside from the contributions 
of the learned men of that country, to the other professions, 
and to belles-lettres generally, their annual additions to the 
stores of biblical and theological learning exceed those of any 
other country on the globe. Of the hundreds of books which 
are every year poured forth from their luxuriant press, we 
should perhaps speak within bounds in saying, that more than 
half are, in some way or other, helps to the study of the minis- 
ter. Commentaries, introductions, grammars, lexicons, disser- 
tations, spread out their riches before him, and shed light and 
beauty over the word of God, and facilitate his progress in the 
work he has chosen. Some of them, it is true, are in Latin, 
the universal language of the learned world. But he who has 
only what can be obtained through that medium, will be with- 
out some of their richest treasures. Now we are bold to assert, 
that no scholar ought to be shut out from what so nearly con- 
cerns him. No minister should be contented to be destitute of 
that which will so much aid him in his work, provided it can 
be secured, even by patient and toilsome study. 

Nor should any one say, in reply, “the philosophy or theol- 
ogy of the Germans is erroneous; we shall become tinctured 
with heresy ; in drinking at the fountain of their learning, we 
shall drink in poison and death.” It may be, that some of their 
great men have erred from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
They may have renounced some of the dearest truths of our 
religion. They may have adopted systems at war with the 
vital principles of the evangelical faith. ‘They may labor to 
turn even the inspired Scriptures from the true intent of the 
Holy Ghost, in order to support their neologian theories. But 
we are not forced to adopt their errors. We are not bound to 
assent to all their wild notions. It may be supposed that every 
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one, who has made such progress in preparation for the sacred 
office as to read German writers for his benefit and instruction, 
has attained so much maturity and clearness of mind, that he 
can and will discern between the precious and the vile, and 
reject the latter. ‘This will be the case, of course, in regard to 
those errors which touch the basis of our system. And, even 
the discussions which are designed to support the most erroneous 
views, may often elicit the brilliancy and beauty of truth. They 
will lead the student, startled by new and alarming propositions, 
to inquire for the reasons of his own faith, and the strange asso- 
ciations that could have led to such conclusions ; and thus he 
will become rooted and grounded in the system of the gospel, 
and enabled, with increased advantage, to contend earnestly for 
the faith, once delivered to the saints. 

Still, while we would diminish the anxiety some have felt on 
this point, we will not deny that there is danger—danger, not in 
what is more prominent and striking, but in respects where less 
is apprehended. ‘There is danger that the atiractive study of 
the literature of the Scriptures will mar the student’s devotion ; 
that while he knows more of the exterior of God’s word, while 
he bends all his force to the work of interpretation, he will fail 
to drink into its spirituality. ‘There is danger that his piety 
may suffer, while his intellect advances; that his spirituality 
may wane, while his cultivation is enlarged ; that, in the zeal 
with which he pursues a literature so engaging, he will forget or 
neglect his closet, and the souls committed to his charge. ‘There 
is danger that pride may spring up in his heart,—a danger, in- 
cident to increased knowledge of every sort. There is danger, 
that his imagination, kindled by imagery of unwonted magnifi- 
cence, may lead him into a luxuriance, which may please a 
German, but would bewilder and disgust an American audience. 
A strong and disciplined mind is needed, to guard him on every 
side; to save him from excesses, to teach him to discern be- 
tween the evil and the good, to secure him from the taint of 
error, to enable him to use his knowledge without abusing it, so 
that he may therein honor God, and do good to men. Not- 
withstanding the dangers, there are certainly advantages to be 
derived from the study, which ought not to be disregarded. We 
must. not cast away the rose, because it is attended by thorns. 
We should be very unphilosophical in having nothing to do 
with water, because its flood may drown us. ‘The invention of 
steamboats has changed, in some respects, the character of our 
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country ; and yet the use of steam is sometimes the occasion of 
the most painful loss, both of property and lives, We have 
been arguing concerning moral benefit or evil; but these illus- 
trations are In point. 

A knowledge of the German language, as we have already 
suggested, brings the student acquainted with the whole field of 
elegant literature; which is abundant, rich, striking, affecting, 
perhaps beyond any other. And, although the reading of much 
of the fine writing of any nation might unfit, rather than prepare, 
an ambassador of Christ for his sacred duties, yet it ought not to 
be wholly neglected. He, whose soul is imbued with the spirit 
of his Master, and who lives by faith in him, may cull flowers 
from every field, and bring up treasures from every mine ; and 
all will serve to make him the more skilful in the service of the 
Redeemer. It is right that the servant of Christ, whose talents 
are consecrated to Christ, who appreciates every acquisition, in 
proportion to its capability of being used for the glory of Christ, 
who makes Christ the end of all his studies and all his knowledge, 
should lay nature and science under contribution to aid his de- 
signs. It is right that he should enjoy the learning of every 
age and every country ; that he should garner up whatever can 
be useful to him in his profession, from the profoundest expe- 
rience ; that he should gather all the fragmentary richness of 
universal mind into his own storehouse, and press it into the 
service of his Savior. We bid him God-speed in his glorious 
career, and hail him as an efficient laborer in the cause of our 
common Lord. We rejoice in the acuteness of reasoning, the 
exactness of expression, the force and pungency of style, the 
spirit and beauty of illustration, the knowledge of the hidden 
mysteries of the word of God, which are secured by his varied 
acquisitions ; and we would earnestly point the youthful can- 
didates for the same work, to his holy motive, his laborious 
study, his earnest endeavor to make himself, by all means, the 
benefactor of souls, as a pattern worthy of universal imitation. 

It is regarded as among the most propitious circumstances of 
the present age, that the facilities are now so great for the ac- 
quisition of so important a language. The supporters of a lax 
theology, who need the wit of Germany and America both, to 
sustain a theory so indefensible, are availing themselves of all 
its helps. ‘The German language, was, but two or three years 
since, if it is not still, a part of the theological course at the Uni- 
tarian Divinity School, in Cambridge. A recent effort has been 
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made to prove, that the fundamental error of those who deny 
the doctrine of future punishment, is the prevalent and sober 
conviction of some of the evangelical literati of that country 
Hereafter, we may expect that Germany will be appealed to, 
even oftener than it has yet been, as authority in theological 
controversy ; although never, we earnestly pray, to the neglect 
of the paramount authority of the word of God. While others 
reap a harvest of learning and benefit from the study of its lan- 
guage, it becomes us to be equally jealous for our divine Master. 
We ought not to suffer weapons to lie in the hands of the ene- 
mies of the cross, with whose construction and use we are unac- 
quainted. If error has hiding-places, or sin its lying refuges, we 
must know them. God demands it of us. 

As an additional consideration in favor of the study of the 
German language, we may point to what has actually been 
achieved in this country, since it has become somewhat common. 
So important it has for .a long time been esteemed, that when 
Rev. Mr. Buckminster was elected to a theological professor- 
ship in Cambridge, more than twenty years ago, it is recorded 
in his life, that under many discouragements and disadvantages, 
he commenced special preparation for his office, by learning it. 
Biblical literature owes almost every thing to its influence. A 
new era commenced in critical Hebrew learning, when the labors 
of the German professors began to be known among us. ‘The 
best editions of the New Testament are from the German uni- 
versities. The same is true of the best commentaries and scholia. 
We must not think so rich a fountain is exhausted. The transla- 
tions that have been made of various works, are rather to be 
regarded as specimens of the wealth of the language, which 
should incite us to further investigations, than as, in themselves, 
sufficient to satisfy us. Further light may yet be drawn from 
that source on some of the most important truths, or dearest or- 
dinances, of our religion. We may find, among its researches, 
that the noble Luther had reason, which none can gainsay, for 
translating the whole Bible, though he has thus brought out and 
blazoned forth immersion (taufen, Germ., to immerse) on every 
page of the New Testament, in the version, which, though not, 
in this respect, exactly “conformed to the principles of the Eng- 
lish version,” the Directors of the American Bible Society, so 
far as we have heard, have found no difficulty in circulating 
among our German population. if 
We have reason to suppose there is in heaven a spirit lan- 
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guage, which the redeemed out of every nation will understand, 
and in which they will converse with the angels. Mind will 
then hold communion with mind, not fettered and held back by 
the slow preliminary process of learning languages in their ele- 
ments. ‘The language of heaven will be learned intuitively. 
But, on earth, such learning must be achieved with labor. 
While, therefore, we look forward, with sweet anticipation, to 
the knowledge to which a single glance will there introduce us, 
let us, for the present, add perpetually to the stores through 
which the Redeemer’s kingdom may be advanced; and in 
heaping up the treasures of science and learning, let us dedicate 
them all to the service of Christ. F. 





Articite VI. 
THOLUCK’S COMMENTARY ON JOHN. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, by A. Tuotvck, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the German, by Rev. A. Kaurman, Min- 
ister of the Episcopal Church in Andover, Mass. 12mo. 
pp- 474. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1836. 


Tuts portion of the Holy Scriptures, the account which the 
apostle John has given of the life and discourses of our Savior, 
awakens, and, in the mind of every considerate Christian, it 
must always awaken, peculiar interest. Xenophon and Plato 
have embalmed the memory of Socrates ; but a greater than 
Socrates is here. Here is that wondrous personage, who ‘was 
in the beginning with God, and was God.’ Here, ‘ manifested 
in the flesh,’ is he by whom all things were created, visible and 
invisible ; here, the unerring, the heavenly Guide ; the perfect 
Exemplar ; the Prince of peace, foretold, from age to age ; the 
voluntary propitiatory sacrifice, suffering, the just for the unjust, 
while the earth trembles, and the heavens are darkened. Here 
is the Savior, rising, triumphantly, from the tomb ; ascending 
to heaven, from Mount Olivet, in the presence of his disciples ; 
and seated at the right hand of the majesty on high. 
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Such is the subject of John’s biographical account. And 
what was its object? He himself replies—That ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name. 

Now, whether we consider the subject, or the object, or the 
source, of this biography, we must acknowledge it worthy of 
being pondered with care and deep seriousness. Whatever is 
adapted to elucidate the sacred record is important. We wel- 
come Prof. Tholuck’s Commentary. He has written on the 
gospel of John with ample erudition, and with much of the 
spirit which distinguished the disciple who leaned upon the 
Savior’s bosom. 

It is not our purpose, on this occasion, to exhibit a portraiture 
of the author, nor to speak of any speculative error into which 
he may have fallen, and which he may have inculcated in his 
more private circle. Alas! the history of all ages proclaims 
the danger of confiding implicitly in any man as our spiritual 
guide, however great may be his excellences. We intend to 
speak only of the book before us ; and we are happy in being 
able to say, that it contains nothing of the exceptionable kind 
to which we have alluded. It is not adapted, at all, to popular 
use. But, as a whole, we can commend it highly to the use 
of the critical student and theologian, while he is perusing, in 
the original, that portion of the Scriptures concerning which it 
treats. 

In the very instructive and appropriate Introduction which 
our author has given, we have been sorry to see a long legen- 
dary tale concerning the apostle John, introduced from Clement 
of Alexandria, as ‘a genuine tradition.’ 

On John 1: 14, we think the author too positive in asserting, 
‘ITigns is inaccurately constructed ; it is to be connected with 
Hovoyevyis, which immediately precedes.’ In the 26th and 27th 
verses of this chapter, John adverts to his office as the baptizer, 
and asserts the superiority of Christ, whose precursor he was. 
Our author would make the sense of these verses to be: ‘John 
testifies that he only performed a preparatory baptism ; that this 
was not the proper baptism.’ We request only that the com- 
mentary be compared with the text. He then introduces, with 
apparent approbation, a fanciful passage from the poet Nonnus: 

‘* The baptism of John was a light reflected from the water; 
the baptism of Christ was the light itself. John baptizes és 
uetévower, to repentance, Christ els riot xat dpeaw duagtay, 
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to faith and the remission of sins ;—this is the antithesis between 
water, which purifies externally, and fire (Luke 3: 16,) which 
purifies internally ; the humble man, therefore, says, that the 
relation of his baptism to that of Christ, was like that of water 
to fire.’’—p. 80. 

Here, to perceive the groundlessness of this representation, 
let the reader turn to Mark 1: 4; ‘John did baptize in the wil- 
derness, and preach the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins (2s dpeow duagnoy;) and to Acts 19: 4; ‘ Then said 
Paul, John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, say- 
ing unto the people, that they should BeLieve on him who 
should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus.’ Let him read, 
also, the verse (the 17th) which immediately follows the one 
quoted above, from the 3d chapter of Luke. In the close of 
the 16th, John is mentioned as saying, ‘ He shall baptize you 
in the Holy Ghost and in fire ;’ that is, He shall overwhelm 
you with the most abundant proofs of his divine power: you 
that are obedient he shall imbue with the Holy Spirit,—with 
the richest of heavenly gifts. (See Acts 1: 5, 2: 1, &c., 10: 
46, 11: 16.) And you that are disobedient, he shall plunge 
into the flames of his wrath. (Compare Mal. 4: 1, &c.) The 
next verse, the 17th, confirms this interpretation : ‘ Whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and will 
gather the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn 
with fire unquenchable.’ 

On John 3: 5, the author says, ‘ The baptism of water de- 
notes the baptism of repentance, 1: 26; the baptism of the 
Spirit is that of an inward purification, of a life-giving faith. 
Both must be united in genuine conversion.’ We suppose he 
ought to have said, The being born of water, is the sign; the 
being born of the Spirit, the thing signified, namely, an inward 
purification, a life-giving faith. Both are required by the con- 
stitution of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

An exuberance of criticism is expended on John 6: 21. 
This passage, we think, is very well rendered in our common 
English version, ‘‘Then they willingly received him into the 
ship; and immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went.’ Professor Tholuck begins his remarks by saying, ‘The 
phrase #Aehov oiy aBety duvtdy admits of different interpreta- 
tions ;’ and adds: 


‘‘If we consider the passage without reference to the other 
evangelists, it seems to have this meaning: they intended to 
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receive him, but being quite near the shore, they did not 
do it. Thus év6éws is rendered in the Syriac translation, 


{A x 2D aD ; “at the very moment when they were 


about to receive him.’ ’’—p. 158. 


We would suggest, in the first place, that when we have 
two accounts of an event, and there is an ambiguity in one of 
them, while the other is clear, it is a well established principle 
of interpretation, to explain the ambiguous or obscure by the 
unambiguous. In the present case, we have three accounts. 
Matthew and Mark both narrate the event, in John’s account 
of which there is the ambiguity under consideration. And 
they both assert, most clearly, that Christ entered into the ship. 
See Matt. 14: 32, and Mark 6:51. In the second place, it 
is an unquestionable rule in the Greek language, that e6édev, 
the word from which %@edov is derived, ‘ when followed by an 
Infinitive, must very often be rendered as an adverb before a 
finite verb, willingly, voluntarily.’ See Prof. Robinson’s edition 
of Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar, p. 440. In the third 
place, the Syriac and all other versions are, manifestly, of less 
authority, in this case, than the original itself. And, finally, 
the Syriac words, quoted above, express nothing adverse to the 
view which we take of the passage. ‘They may refer to the 
action, (conceived of as past,) expressed by the verb d«fety, to 
recewe. ‘The words ‘ when they were asout to receive him,’ 
are a mere gloss. It would be more correct to say, at the very 
moment of receiving him, or, immediately upon receiving 
him; that is, in a very short time after receiving him. 
Let it only be borne in mind, that in animated narration, we 
often use somewhat hyperbolical expressions. And let it be 
remembered, too, that this Syriac phrase, corresponding here to 
the Greek word évéwc, immediately, is a very indefinite one. 
It often corresponds, as in Luke 24 : 33, to the Greek phrase 
«uty ™ Oa, at the same hour; the noun, {& a , signifying 
hour, as well as time, moment, &c. 

We cannot, therefore, perceive the necessity nor the wisdom 
of the ingenious expedient to which the author comes at last, 
harmonizing John’s account with those of the other evange- 
ists. 

Prof. Tholuck has shown very satisfactorily, that in John 6: 
54, the Savior had no reference to a partaking of the Lord’s 
supper. Here he mentions Prof. Olshausen, a distinguished 
erman commentator, of the present day, as finding, in this 
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verse, not the sacrament itself described, but its idea, and he 
gives from him the following extract : 


‘* The bodily resurrection is here so explicitly and expressly 
referred back to the participation of the flesh and blood of 
Christ, as to conduct at once to the idea which was prevalent 
among the ancient Fathers, and which Luther apprehended in 
all its significance, but which the reigning idealism of modern 
philosophy has not known how to appropriate to itself—the 
idea, namely, that the participation of the glorified body of the 
Lord implants in the bodies of the faithful the germ of the 
resurrection—that it generates, as it were, the new body in 
the mother of the old one, so that the day of its resurrection is 
the moment of the new birth.’”’-—p. 174. 


We are sorry to see such misty views, the offspring of a dark 
and superstitious age, brought forward and commended to our 
favorable regard by the amiable and learned defenders of evan- 
gelical religion in modern Germany. 

In speaking of John 7: 38,—‘ He that believeth on me, as 
the Scripture hath said, out of his belly [midst] shall flow rivers 
of living water,—our author adopts the following remark of 
Olshausen :—‘ The Redeemer compares himself to the temple, 
and represents himself and every believer as a living temple ; 
and as the fountain Siloa boiled up in the temple mount, so 
from him, and from all those who have become like him, there 
flows forth a stream of heavenly life.’—Rather, we would say, 
he compares the believer to a watered garden, in allusion to the - 
imagery in Is. 58: 11,—‘ The Lord shall guide thee continual- 
ly, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones ; and 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not.’ The fountain of Siloa was not in the 
temple. It was near the south-east corner of Jerusalem, be- 
tween the city and the brook Kidron. But it ought to have 
been in the temple, according to the explanation which our au- 
thor approves. 

We are not fully satisfied with his explanation of John 8: 56. 
But what he says on the very difficult passage, John 11: 5, 
seems to us to be not far from the truth. The passage, it will 
be recollected, is, —‘ And this spake he, [the high priest,] not 
of himself; but being high priest that year, he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for that nation,’ &c. He meant only that it 
was politic to put Jesus to death, rather than to have the whole 
nation exposed to the suspicions of the Romans. ‘It is expe- 
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dient that one die for the people.-—Indeed, it was expedient 
that one die for the people ; and not for the Jewish nation only, 
but to prepare the way for collecting the church of Christ from 
all nations. Divine Providence so ordered it, that the high 
priest himself, even while he wickedly gave his bloody advice, 
employed words, which, taken in one sense of which they were 
capable, conveyed a most important truth. God thus gave a 
signal proof of the blindness of the Jews. As Caiaphas was 
their highest religious instructer, it was worthy of remark, that, 
speaking of Jesus, he could use words similar to those in which 
the prophets had predicted the great offering of the Messiah, 
and yet be so infatuated as not to think of the prediction. 

In explaining John 13: 18, and the quotation in it from the 
41st Psalm, Prof. Tholuck takes occasion to commend a prin- 
ciple of interpretation, which we are constrained to regard as 
unnecessary and untenable. He says, ‘ Does this Psalm and 
also the Messianic Psalms generally, refer directly or indirectly 
to the Messiah ?? He adopts the latter view, and adds : 

‘*We consider the Psalms as songs of David, composed in 
reference to himself; in which, however, the spirit of God that 
moved within him, often elevated him in such a manner, that 
he gave utterance to expressions which were applicable to 
himself in a very general sense only, but which, in their 
highest and most proper sense, found their fulfilment in his an- 
titype, the Messiah. Thus, for example, the expressions in 
Ps, 22: 17, 19, are referable to David only in a very hyper- 
bolical manner, whilst they were in the strictest sense fulfilled 
in Christ.”’-—p. 326. 

Against this view we have much to object; but we have 
room to mention only a few considerations ; 

1. The manner in which Christ and his apostles advert to 
the ancient predictions respecting the Messiah, is unfavorable to 
the view adopted by our author. In explaining a prediction, 
they never tell us that it relates primarily to the Psalmist or 
Prophet, and secondarily to the Messiah ; nor do they ever in- 
timate, that it was composed by the writer in reference to him- 
self, while it can be properly interpreted in reference only to 
another. On the contrary, there are instances in which they 
have most manifestly represented the writer as distinguishing 
between himself and the subject of his prophecy. What is the 
fact in Matt. 22: 41—45, where our Savior refers to what 
David had said of him in the 110th Psalm? ‘ While the Phar- 
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isees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, saying, What 
think ye of Christ ? whose son is he? ‘They say unto him, 
The son of David. He saith unto them, How then doth David 
in spirit call him Lord? saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. If David then call him Lord, how is he his son ? 

Let the reader call to mind also the manner in which the 
apostle Peter, in Acts 2: 25—30, mentions a passage in the 
16th Psalm . . . ‘ Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto 
you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, 
and his sepulchre is with us unto this day. ‘Therefore, being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, 
that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he would 
raise up Christ to sit on his throne; he, seeing this before, 
spake of the resurrection of Christ.’ 

In like manner, the Ethiopian treasurer, in Acts 8: 34, as- 
sumes it as a matter of course, that, in the passage which he was 
studying, Isaiah had written on some one subject,—of one indi- 
vidual, or of another. And the subsequent account gives us no 
intimation of his being wrong on this point. He inquires, ‘ Of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? Of himself, or of some other 
man ?” 

2. The view adopted by our author is contrary to the gene- 
ral simplicity which characterizes the oracles of God. It con- 
founds things which are different, and seems to make the Scrip- 
tures of truth assert of one person what is true only of another. 

3. It is contrary to the principles of interpretation, which the 
common sense of men approves on all other subjects. And we 
have seen no sufficient reason why, in explaining the sacred 
Scriptures, we should admit a principle, which all would reject 
in the interpretation of other books that are worthy of our con- 
fidence. 

In commenting on John 14; 30, our author makes the last 
clause equivalent to although he can do nothing to me, ar gain 
no victory over me. The sense of the last two clauses of the 
verse we think to be, The spirit of darkness acting in my ad- 
versaries will soon accomplish my death, although I] am inno- 
cent. ‘The word commonly rendered and (xu!) is here, doubt- 
less, put for one which properly signifies although (xalroye). 
The phrase, to have any thing against a person, was used when 
he was spoken of as accused. See Matt. 5: 23, and Acts 24: 
19. But the phrase, to find, and, of course, to have any thing, 
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(any ground of accusation, érov) in a person, or not, was 
used when he was spoken of as really guilty or innocent. See 
Luke 23: 4, 14, 22, and John 18: 38. Pilate found much 
brought agatnst Jesus, but no fault in him. He was innocent. 
The Greek writer Apollinaris has given the sense most happil 
and its connection with what follows: ‘ Upon me, therefore, it 
will not come as upon any man of those who are lying under 
sin; but I spontaneously surrender myself, and thus exhibit to 
the world the love which I have for the Father. Because, 
since the Father wishes to save the world, 1 am occupied in 
this work.’* 

In the introductory remarks on the 15th chapter of John, we 
have the. following curious, and, to us, painfully interesting, 
specimen of that fanciful philosophizing, which mars some of 
the works of Tholuck, and Olshausen, and others of the same 
spirit, whom we would gladly commend, if we could, without 
reserve. 


“The author of the realm of spirits,’ Prof. Tholuck 
remarks, ‘‘is also the author of the realm of nature; both 
kingdoms develope themselves according to the same laws. 
Wherefore those comparisons which the Redeemer derives 
from the realm of nature are not mere comparisons serving to 
throw light upon the topic in hand; they are inward analogies, 
and nature is a witness for the realm of the spirit. This truth 
floats dimly in the twilight of the allegorizing Cabbalists (and 
also in Swedenborg,) who did not lack in principle, but only 
in the application of the principle, [die nicht im Princip, son- 
dern nur in der anwendung fehlten, who failed, i. e., erred 
not in the principle, but only in its application.| Their prin- 
ciple was, X23 Da 139 NWA IAD", every thing that is wm the 
kingdom of the earth is found also in the kingdom of heaven. 
Sohar ad Gen. f. 91, c. 362. Were it not so, those compari- 
sons would not have the power of conviction which they do 
exercise over every unperverted mind. The Redeemer, then, 
here also wishes to say, that the same relation which exists 
between the vine and its tendrils, is a relation which manifests 
itself in the highest manner in the connection which He sus- 
tains towards those who believe in him. As nature is here a 
witness in regard to the facts of the spiritual kingdom, so, on 
the other hand, these facts are, as it were, fulfilments of the 





* °En! due tolvuy buy burg HSev Os eal va GvOgwaov tay dp 
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prophecies of nature. ‘ I am he in whom the relation of the 
vine to its branches is revealed in the deepest manner.’ —p, 
357, 358. 

Here we request our readers to pause one moment, and weigh 
these statements. Are they the sober instructions of a theolo- 
gian, an interpreter of the holy Scriptures? Or are they the 
beautiful imaginings of a poet? 

Our author asserts that both kingdoms, that of spirits and 
that of nature, develope themselves according to the same laws. 
But bas he proved it? God is indeed the author of both of these 
kingdoms. But, certainly, it does not hence follow, that they 
both develope themselves according to the same laws, any 
more than it follows, that the mineral kingdom and the vegetable 
develope themselves according to the same laws, on account of 
their having the same Author. 

Here, then, to begin with, is a broad assumption, without 
proof; an assumption which implies a familiar acquaintance 
with the realm of spirits. By whom is this assumption made ? 
Not by our Lord, nor by any of his inspired apostles. And 
whoever else professes to disclose to us any mysteries of the 
spiritual world, which our Lord and his apostles have not seen 
fit to disclose, ought to exhibit his credentials as an inspired 
messenger. 

Next, our author proceeds to reason from his assumption. 
‘ Wherefore,’ he says, ‘those comparisons which the Redeemer 
derives from the realm of nature are not mere comparisons, 
serving to throw light on the topic in hand.’ What else, we 
would respectfully ask, do they need to be? What else are 
they? He adds, ‘ They are inward analogies.’ ‘That is, the 
comparisons are inward analogies! Surely, we think it would 
be far more correct and judicious to say, that our Savior drew 
illustrations of things spiritual from those natural objects which 
present some obvious analogies. 

Alluding to the principle which he holds in common with 
the allegorizing Cabbalists and Swedenborg, namely, ‘ Every 
thing that is in the kingdom of the earth is found also in the 
kingdom of heaven,’ our author says, ‘ Were it not so, those 
comparisons would not have the power of conviction which 
they do exercise over every unperverted mind.’ But of this 
we see no proof. A fact pertaining to the spiritual world, may 
be impressively illustrated by reference to an analogous fact, 
pertaining to the material world. Very many facts pertaining 
to the spiritual world may be thus illustrated ; and, through the 
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grace and Spirit of God, the illustrations may have great power 
over the human mind. But this does not prove, that every 
thing in the kingdom of the earth is found also in the kingdom 
of heaven. It proves only that God has kindly surrounded us 
in this world with many objects which are happily adapted to 
illustrate and enforce religious truth. 

But our limits do not permit us to proceed. We must hasten 
to a close. 

Some modes of expression, arising, perhaps, from the author’s 
philosophy, rather than from his theology, some few errors (as 
they appear to us) in doctrine, and some in interpretation, we 
have marked, upon which we cannot now animadvert. What 
has been presented, it is hoped, will encourage the student 
of the Bible to read this Commentary with discrimination and 
with candor. He who reads it thus, will find in it some things 
to correct, and many to admire and love. 

We have been particularly gratified at the lovely and worthy 
manner in which Prof. Tholuck mentions the recent treatise, by 
Rauch, on our Lord’s last passover, as having removed certain 
difficulties in a way more easy and satisfactory than his own.* 
Many have supposed, that there is a discrepancy between John 
and the three other evangelists in respect to the time of our 
Lord’s last supper with his disciples. Many, too, as Kuinoel 
and Rosenmiller among the moderns, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Tertullian among the ancients, and a multitude of 
other commentators, have supposed, that our Lord and his dis- 
ciples partook of the paschal lamb, not at the same time with the 
Jews in general, but a day sooner. ‘The reasons for this opinion 
have been derived chiefly from John 18: 28. 19: 14. 19: 31, 
and from supposing, that, had he received the paschal supper at 
the same time with the other Jews, it would follow, that he was 
crucified on their holy feast day. But the work to which refer- 
ence has been made, exhibits the whole subject in a clear light. 


‘‘The chief point in this essay is the proof, that when the 
law of Moses commands, Lev. 23: 5, Numb. 9 : 3, the pass- 
over to be eaten on the fourteenth of Nisan, between the eve- 
nings, this does not mean the end of the fourteenth of Nisan, but 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth, as 
appears beyond all contradiction from Josephus, Ant. II, 5. 
(U1, 14: 6.] comp. Ant. III, 10. [II1, 10: 5.] Ifthis be true, 





* A good English translation of this instructive essay may be found in Prof. 
Robinson’s Biblical Repository, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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and true it is, we then have at once an easy and unforced so- 
lution of all the difficulties. The words before the feast of the 
passover, in 13: 1, designate the day before the feast, the 
proper paschal day, when the paschal lamb was eaten; and 
the words in 18: 28, that they might eat the passover, do not 
refer to the paschal lamb, but to the other sacrifices. In 19: 
14, the preparation is the preparation of the Sabbath, and this 
is denominated the great day of the Sabbath, because the feast 
fell thereon, and because it was indeed the first day of the 
festival, not the second. ‘According to the account of the evan- 
gelist John,’—these are the words of Rauch, ‘Jesus therefore, 
as the law of Moses commanded, and as the Jews were ac- 
customed to do, ate the paschal lamb with his disciples on the 
day before the feast, in the first hours of the 14th of Nisan. 
On the night following that, he was taken prisoner. On the 
morning next succeeding this, therefore, (for the passover 
feast commenced on the evening of the 15th,) on the day pre- 
paratory to the festival, the preparation of the passover, he 
was condemned, was crucified, and, on the afternoon of the 
same day, on the preparation of the Sabbath, which coincided 
with that of the feast, and consequently after the ninth hour 
of the day, he was taken down from the cross, and laid in the 
tomb. Thus all was done in the space of a day, on the 14th 
of Nisan, from the evening until the last hours of the same 
day before the commencement of the 15th; or, according to 
our mode of reckoning, from the evening of Thursday till to- 
wards the evening of Friday.’ ’’—p. 318. 





Articie VII. 
DR. CODMAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


A Narrative of a Visit to England. By Joun Copman, D. D. 
one of the Deputation from the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, to the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. pp. 248. 1836. 


Tuts unpretending little book is rather a report, by the 
author, to the body which deputed him, and to his church and 
personal friends, than a book of travels, designed for the pub- 
lic eye. It was, in fact, we believe, communicated, in 
substance, at least, to the author’s congregation, before it was 
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committed to the press.—But it contains many interesting 
facts, connected with the state of religion, of ecclesiastical 
concerns, and of benevolent enterprises, in Europe. On all 
these points, authentic information is greatly needed; and 
both the official station, and the private character, of Dr. 
Codman, give to his statements and opinions much weight. 

Dr. Codman and Dr. Humphrey were appcinted, in June, 
1834, by the General Association of Massachusetts, as dele- 
gates to the Congregational Union of England and Wales,— 
the body by which Messrs. Reed and Matheson were deputed 
to the United States. Dr. Codman, with his wife and two 
daughters, embarked at New York, on the 16th of October, 
1834, for Havre. After spending a few days in Paris, they 
proceeded to the South of France, and thence to Genoa, Na- 
ples, Rome, Venice, Geneva, Paris and London, where they 
arrived May 1, 1835. After attending the religious anniver- 
saries, they visited Scotland and Wales, and embarked at 
Liverpool, on the Ist of August, for New York, where they 
arrived September 6. 

We will now quote a few passages from the book, with 
occasional comments. 

Dr. C. directed much attention to the state and prospects 
of popery. The following incident is instructive: 

** While I lost no opportunity of attending a Protestant place of worship, I 
occasionally went into the Catholic churches, and in Genoa I heard one of the 
most eloquent preachers, to whom I ever listened. He was a Capuchin 
Monk, dressed in his monastic habit, with his cowl, and rope for a girdle, and 
long flowing beard. His gesticulation was peculiarly graceful, and the effect 
of his oratory upon a large and very attentive congregation, was most solemn 
and impressive. On the same day, I heard a French Protestant deliver a writ- 
ten sermon to a handful of people in a peculiarly cold and heartless manner, 
which formed a striking contrast to the fascinating eloquence of the Italian 
Monk. I could not but regret, that the doctrines of the Reformation were not 
preached in this Catholic community with more fidelity and with greater power.” 
—pp. 20, 21. 

We may quote here a statement made, in another part of 
the book, respecting Paris: 

‘** The Catholic churches in Paris, in general, are well attended, especially 
when the people are attracted by a popular preacher. The large church of 
Notre Dame, was crowded to excess, when it was known, that a celebrated 
preacher, then in Paris, was to officiate. Seats were frequently engaged the 
night before, and exorbitant sums paid to secure them. We made one or 
two attempts to obtain admission, but were unsuccessful.’’—p. 66. 


It is the sagacious policy of the Catholics, to employ some 
of their most eloquent men as preachers, in the large cities. 
Crowds are attracted to hear these impassioned harangues, 
which tend to inflame the zeal of the Catholics in behalf of 
their faith; while foreigners, who often attend, for the pur- 
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pose of witnessing Catholic customs, and hearing the lan- 
guage spoken in its perfection, are liable to be seduced into 
an approbation of the errors, which are so enchantingly de- 
fended. A friend, who visited Rome a few years since, 
informs us, that an Italian was then preaching there every 
day, and that the largest houses in Rome were crowded with 
auditors eager to hear his captivating eloquence. There is 
no want of learned and accomplished men in the Catholic 
church, and they well know how to employ their power over 
the public mind. It is, indeed, lamentable, that dull Protest- 
ant preachers, like the one whom Dr. C. heard at Genoa, 
should be placed in so disadvantageous a contrast. The 
Protestantism in Catholic countries on the continent, though 
it doubtless embraces many good men and zealous ministers, 
is nevertheless sadly deficient. Much of it is corrupted and 
enervated by Socinianism, and much is made torpid by its con- 
nection with the civil power. It needs an infusion of vital 
energy from America; and, we believe, that no denomination 
can act on continental Europe, with so much effect, as the 
American Baptists. They have no alliances with the state; 
they have the primitive republican church government; they 
have no sympathies with popery, arising from the practice of 
infant baptism, and the necessity of defending it by popish 
arguments. Our missions in France and Germany are 
auspicious beginnings; and we hope, that the Board of Mis- 
sions will seize every opportunity to introduce new laborers. 

Dr. C. has some interesting remarks on the condition of 
Rome. The resemblance between popery and the ancient 
idolatry which once reigned -in the Eternal City, struck him 
forcibly. It is said, that the famous bronze statue of Peter, 
which now adorns the magnificent temple that bears his name, 
was actually, in former times, a statue of Jupiter, and was 
transformed into an apostle, just as portraits of King George, 
which decorated the sign posts of taverns, before the Ameri- 
can revolution, were easily changed, by economical and 
patriotic landlords, into representations of General Washing- 
ton. Dr. C. says: 

‘« Rome is, evidently, in a dilapidated and decaying state. Its population is 
gradually declining, and nothing but the annual influx of foreigners prevents it 
from entire decay. Many, if not a large proportion of its inhabitants are en- 
tirely supported by the liberal disbursements of the wealthy English, who visit 
this ancient city during the winter season, and J am persuaded, notwithstand- 
ing the boasting of the friends of the Eternal City, that, should the event of 


war, or any other cause, interrupt her intercourse with England, she would 
soon lose her municipal existence. 


** Of the importance of this dependent relation, the civil authorities appear to 
be aware, and the Pope himself winks at the establishment of a Protestant Epis- 
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copal church, though for the sake of apparent consistency, it stands a few rods 
outside the gate of the city. This place of worship is we!l attended by the nu- 
merous English, who reside in the city, and although many of them are gay 
and fashionable, and apparently worldly minded, they are favored withthe ser- 
vices of an evangelical and faithful clergyman, who does not ‘* shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God.”’ 

‘« During a month’s residence in Rome, I had repeated opportunities of wit- 
nessing the ritual and various ceremonies of the Catholic church, and my im- 
pression has been, that, although among the ignorant and lower classes of the 
people, there may be found many sincere devotees to its superstitious peculiar- 
ities, it has but a very slight hold upon the cool and deliberate judgment of 
the more intelligent part of the community, The priesthood is very numerous, 
for the endowments of the church afford a livelihood to many, who would oth- 
erwise perish for want of bread. But, if 1 do not much mistake, many of the 
ecclesiastics themselves have very little confidence in the value or efficacy of 
their official duties. —The Pope, who is far advanced in life, seems to be a sin- 
cere, though bigoted Catholic, who appears to discharge his sacerdotal func- 
tions with great gravity and unaffected seriousness and solemnity. He is not 
unfrequently visited by Protestant strangers ; and he had made an appointment 
to receive several American friends of my acquaintance, but our departure from 
the city, a few days previous to the appointed time, deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity we should otherwise have had, ofa personal interview. 

‘* My convictign, from my observation since I have been travelling in Catholic 
countries is, that the faith of the church of Rome is decidedly on the wane,— 
that its most intelligent and observant advocates are fully sensible of it,—and 
that they are look ing forward to its revivification in the new world. But in this 
forlorn hope, I trust, and confidently believe, they will be disappointed. I am 
not invensible to the efforts that have recently been made, and are now making, 
for the establishment and spread of Romanism in our own country, especially 
in the great Valley of the Mississippi. That there is danger to be apprehended 
from these efforts, cannot be denied, and that every means should be used, con- 
sistent with Christian principle and duty, to arrest the progress of this fatal her- 
esy, will not be questioned by every friend of his country and the cause of 
pure and undefiled religion. But I cannot think, for a moment, that the man of 
sin will ever obtain a predominant influence in this free and happy land. I 
have too much confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the people. Where 
the means of education are so generally enjoyed, as they are in our country, it 
is morally impossible, that the Catholic faith, which depends for its existence 
and nutriment onthe ignorance of mankind, should ever obtain a permanent 
footing, much less should ever become the prevailing religion of the land. ‘This 
firm persuasion, however, should not lessen, in any degree, our persevering and 
judicious endeavors to counteract the efforts that are making by the Roman 
Pontiff, and other Catholic potentates in Europe, to establish and patronize the 
peculiarities of their faith in the western world.’’—pp. 29—32. 


We think these remarks of Dr. C. very judicious. We 
cannot sympathize in the alarm which is felt by many persens, 
respecting the spread of popery in our land. ‘There is 
undoubtedly a strong necessity for exertion on the part of the 
friends of truth, but to create a panic is not the best way to 
produce vigorous effort. We cannot believe, that the prin- 
ciples of truth and freedom, which have overthrown the 
papal despotism, in its old seats, where it had been enthroned 
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for a thousand years, will be vanquished, in this, their chosen 
home, by the fugitive superstition, expelled as a nuisance 
from Europe, and seeking its last refuge here. We rather 
trust, that this invasion of popery is designed to rouse, unite 
and stimulate Protestants, and, by bringing so many Catholics 
within their reach, to open a new field for benevolent effort, 
and prepare a new triumph for the pure gospel of Christ. 
At Venice, Dr. C. visited the Armenian Convent : 


«« We were very politely received by the learned and courteous secretary of 
the establishment, who speaks English fluently, as wel¥asa number of other 
languages. He told us, that he was well acquainted with Lord Byron, who 
used frequently to take lessons of him in the Armenian language. Of his in- 
fidelity he appeared to entertain no doubt, and he assured us that he was a 
very unhappy man.’’—p. 38. 


Literary history does not present a more melancholy exam- 
ple, than Byron affords, of genius perverted, of high powers 
wasted, of a gifted mind utterly wrecked. That he was 
unhappy, is evident, from every page of his works, and from 
the whole tenor of his life. That he was an infidel, accounts 
for his unhappiness, and for his profligate career. 

Of Geneva, Dr. C. remarks: 


‘* Geneva is not what it once was. Its glory has departed. Its ‘« venerable 
company of pastors,’’ as the associated ministers of this city are called, are, 
with one or two exceptions, Unitarian in sentiment. The very pulpit in which 
the immortal Calvin preached the doctrines of the Reformation, is now occu- 
pied by those of a different and opposite faith. The degeneracy of this people, 
and their present depraved and vitiated taste, is evident from the fact, that 
while not a stone nor any other memorial directs the inquiring traveller to the 
grave of Calvin, a colossal statue of the licentious and infidel Rousseau occu- 
pies one of the most beautiful and conspicuous parts of the city. Amidst the 
general apostasy, there yet remain those, both within and without the national 
Protestant church, who adhere to the faith once delivered to the saints. I was 
most cordially received by the Rev. Cesar Malan, D.D. He lives a little out 
of the city, and has a neat and convenient chapel, erected in his garden, at his 
own expense, where he preaches to a small but devout congregation. His 
mild, benignant and expressive countenance, and the peculiar suavity of his 
manners, render him a most agreeable companion. He converses in English 
with fluency, and occasionally preaches in that language. We heard him preach 
in French, and were much interested in his manner, and, as far as we could 
understand, in the matter of his discourses. We heard, also, an evangelical 
minister, connected with the national church, (Rev. Mr. Goissin,) deliver a lec- 
ture to youth in a chapel called the Oratorie. There is also a society of 
Christians, composed of Independents, (or Congregationalists,) and Baptists, 
who worship, for the present, ina chamber or hall. They bave two or three 
pastors, one of whom, at least, is a Baptist in sentiment.’”’-—pp. 54, 55. 


These Baptists will, we hope, become sufficiently numerous, 
to form a congregation of their own. They probably need to 
be better instructed, and we trust, that our Board of Missions 
will, ere long, establish a judicious missionary at Geneva. 
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Dr. C. made a second visit to Paris. His remarks on the 
state of religion in that city, are interesting. He says: 
«Though we had the privilege of attending public worship once and again, 
there was nothing outside of the house of God to remind us of the Sabbath. 
All was gayety, frolic, riding, promenading, sight-seeing, rope-dancing, puppet- 
showing, and every sort of idle lounging and fashionable confusion. ‘The 
boulevards and other public walks, such as the gardens of the Tuilleries, Lux- 
embourg, &c., were crowded with people, many of them sitting on chairs or 
benches—some reading newspapers and other periodicals ; others taking their 
coffee, lemonade, or ices ; and all apparently regardless of the sacred injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’’ Such is the Sabbath, not 
only in Paris, but in Catholic countries generally, I believe | may say wniver- 
sally, at least so far as my knowledge extends. The people usually attend 
mass in the morning, but the afternoon and evening are given up to the unre- 
strained indulgence of worldly pleasure and gratification. The priests, them- 
selves, not unfrequently engage in amusements and sports, after having per- 
formed the most solemn service of their ostentatious and imposing ritual.’’—p. 63. 


There are several Protestant preachers in Paris, whom Dr. 
C.names. We regret, that he did not know, or did not think 
proper to mention, that there is an American Baptist mis- 
sion in Paris, and that in the Baptist chapel, the gospel was 
then preached every Sabbath, both in French and English. 

We are glad to hear from Dr. C., so decided an opinion in 
favor of the labors of American missionaries in Paris: 


‘< Tt appears very desirable, that there should be an American Congregation- 
al or Presbyterian church established in Paris, having an evangelical and ac- 
ceptable pastor. The American residents would feel a sort of national interest 
in the establishment, and might be disposed to attend it. At present, the num- 
ber of pious, devoted, church-going Americans is very small. Like the pious 
Jews, however, in the days of Malachi, ‘ who feared the Lord,’ they ‘ speak 
often one to another.’ Four or five of them, and sometimes more, meet eve- 
ry Saturday evening for prayer, the study of the Scriptures, and religious con- 
versation, and we cannot doubt that the God of Israel will ‘ hearken and hear,’ 
and will own them as his, ‘in the day when he maketh up his jewels.’ ’’—p. 
62. 

‘** The field is an immense one, and could a number of self-denying, hum- 
ble, prayerful, devoted men, who perfectly understand the French language, 
(for without this, their efforts would be in a great measure useless), be sent 
out from Britain or America, to occupy it, there is reason to believe, that their 
‘labor would not be in vain in the Lord.’ ’’—p. 70. 


On his arrival in London, Dr. C. was joined by his col- 
league, Dr. Humphrey. Dr. Spring, of New York, and Bishop 
M’\lvaine, were, at the same time, in London. 

The anniversaries of the great benevolent associations are 
held in the metropolis, in the month of May, and they form a 
most attractive feast for every pious mind. These meetings 
are usually held in ‘‘ Exeter Hall, in the Strand, a large and 
commodious building, erected within a few years past, for the 
purpose of accommodating the most important of the religious 
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and benevolent societies of the metropolis, and which will 
contain four thousand persons.’’ Such a building as this is 
needed in New York, Boston, and other great cities in this 
country. A house of worship is not a proper place for large 
and promiscuous meetings; and a room where balls, and mu- 
sical concerts, and, perhaps, infidel lectures, are alternately 
held, is certainly unfit. We remember to have attended an 
anniversary in New York, when the long procession of 
clergymen and others, paraded slowly through dark entries 
and winding staircases, into a large ball room, in a hotel; 
and in their progress, passed the bar, with its tempting array 
of decanters and sparkling liquors, its clouds of tobacco 
smoke, and its fumes of brandy. 

We cannot follow the Doctor, in his account of all the 
meetings which he attended. He says: 


*< It was truly delightful, to witness the Christian union between the friends 
of the Redeemer, of ditierent denominations, which these interesting seasons 
served to elicit. Evangelical Churchmen and Dissenters,—Methodists and In- 
dependents,—and various other Christian denominations, meet together on 
these haleyon days of the church, and, forgetting, for a while, their minor dif- 


ferences, unite in promoting the cause of their common Christianity.’’—pp. 83, 
84. 


The next paragraph is somewhat inconsistent with this de- 
scription of Christian union: 


«On the next day, (Tuesday, May 5th), the Church Missionary Society 
held its anniversary in Exeter Hall. Dr. Spring, who had arrived the evening 
before from Paris, accompanied me, at an early hour, to the committee room 
of the Society, where we delivered our credentials, as delegates from the 
American Board. We were told by son:e of our Dissenting brethren, that we 
should not be invited to speak at this meeting, as we were not churchmen; but 
we could not believe it, as, whatever might be the prejudices existing in this 
Society against Dissenters from the Established Church, in England, we imag- 
ined that they could not extend to the Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es of our own country, much less to regularly commissioned delegates from the 
American Board. But it wus even so. Our commissions were read in the 
committee room, but no other notice of us, or of the Society we had the honor 
to represent. We were suffered to sit in silence on the plotform, and to listen 


to several addresses from noblemen and bishops, and other dignitaries of the 
Church of England.’’—p. 84. 


The lordly arrogance of the dominant church in England is 
almost inconceivable in this country, and it is highly honora- 
ble to the English character, that while the Dissenters are so 
numerous and powerful, they bear with so much patience the 
insolence and manifold wrongs which they suffer from the 
Establishment. Being sanctioned by law, they submit, as 
good subjects, till a legal remedy can be obtained. That 
remedy must come, and if the Establishment will not peace- 
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fully yield to the just demands of the Dissenters, human nature 
will assert its rights, and the free principles which achieved 
the revolution of 1688, will gain another triumph. 

The same intolerance is exhibited by the kirk of Scotland, 
the established church in that country. It has been stated, 
that Dr. Spring, the representative of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church in the United States, was not re- 
ceived by the ecclesiastical bodies in the kirk of Scotland. 
Dr. Codman makes a statement, in another part of his book, 
which may be properly quoted here. He reters to his visit to 
Edinburgh: 


‘* On the Sabbath, I heard Dr. Dickson preach in the morning, and preached 
for him in the afternoon, in the West Kirk. The pulpits of the Establishment 
have long been closed upon all but the ministers aud licentiates of the Church 
of Scotland. The invitation to preach for Dr. Dickson was peculiarly gratify- 
ing to my feelings, as a strong mark of personal regard from my old and valued 
friend. 

‘* In the evening, I preached for Mr. Wilkes, in Albany Chapel. It is deep- 
ly to be regretted, that there is so little union and harmony between the mem- 
bers of the Established Church and the various Dissenters, both Presbyterian 
and Independent, in this city, and indeed throughout Scotland. ‘lhe contro- 
versy respecting the lawfulness and expediency of a national establishment, has 
been carried on with more warmth, and with a greater degree of asperity, in 
Scotland, than in her sister kingdom. Sermons and other pamphlets, without 
number, have been printed and circulated, on both sides of the question. So- 
cial and domestic intercourse has been greatly embittered by this unhappy con- 
troversy. In the situation in which I was placed, I could not avoid seeing and 
hearing much on this agitating subject. My personal friends were almost ex- 
clusively connected with the Establishment; while my official character, as 
pastor of a Congregational church, and a delegate to the Congregational Union, 
necessarily led me tu associate with the strenuous advocates of the voluntary 
principle. I found, amung both parties, excellent and devoted men, and I 
deeply regretted, that a difference of opinion should have such an unhappy influ- 
ence in estranging them from each other, and in creating and fostering feelings 
of coldness and jealousy.’’—pp. 225, 226. 


One remark forces itself on the mind. Our Pedobaptist 
brethren are accustomed to speak reproachfully of our prin- 
ciples of communion,—though, in fact, the same as their own, 
—as if a free admission of all Christians to the Lord’s table 
were the grand Millennial consummation, which would at 
once harmonize all differences, and unite the whole Christian 
family in one delightful brotherhood. But we see, that our 
Pedobaptist brethren, though they profess to be ready to com- 
mune with all Christians, often treat one another as aliens 
from the household of faith. The Episcopal clergyman will 
not admit a Congregational minister into his pulpit; and the 
Presbyterian of the kirk of Scotland will not extend the hand 
of fellowship to his Presbyterian brother from America. Now, 
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we ask, of what practical avail is the privilege of open com- 
munion among these discordant disciples? What a mockery 
it would be, if they should, with such tempers, sit in company 
at the table of the Lord! How vain it is, to speak of union, 
while there are so many points of collision! 

We should be glad to quote many interesting facts which 
are stated by Dr. C. in connection with the anniversaries in 
London, but we must restrict ourselves to a few. One most 
affecting statement was made, at the meeting of the Sunday 
School Union, by the Rev. John Williams, a missionary from 
the South Seas: 


‘* He gave an account of a Sunday school anniversary that took place just 
before he left the islands. The mothers, now under the mild influence 
of Christianity, assisted their children in preparing suitable dresses for the oc- 
casion, and seemed to take great pleasure in clothing them in the European 
style, and adorning them with such simple ornaments as were becoming and 
proper. The children were furnished with white flags, made of cloth, com- 
posed of the inner covering of the cocoa-nut, and on these flags they had writ- 
ten such sentences as these,—‘ Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven,’—‘ We bless God for 
putting it into the hearts of the English to send us the Bible,’ &c. &c. These 
flags were elevated here and there in the procession which they formed, and 
which consisted of several hundred children, with their teachers. Thus they 
proceeded till they came to the chapel, and there, in a very quiet and orderly 
manner, were seated. The exercises commenced with singing a hymn, in which 
they all joined, their parents surrounding them in the distance. In the midst 
of the exercises, a moan was heard in the assembly. It proceeded from moth- 
ers, whom their own hands had rendered childless, and who, in the bitterness 
of their souls, were exclaiming,—‘ O that we could have known that such a 
day as this was coming! O, our dear children,—our murdered children!’ An 
old man of seventy rose and said, ‘I must speak, I must speak,’—and the tears 
flowed fast, as he said, ‘ Blessed be God for such a day as this,—O that it had 
come before, and then I should not have stood before you as I do now, child- 
less:—but O, brother, (said he, to a native that stood by), you saw me do it, 
and did not stay my hand: you saw me murder one after another of 
my nineleen children, and did not cry, forbear! But we knew not the 
gospel.’ Mr. Williams said it was a most affecting spectacle. He men- 
tioned an interesting circumstance of a Sabbath school teacher. ‘ About 
fifteen years ago, a native had married a young female of higher rank than him- 
self. A child was born, and the mother determined to sacrifice it at once. 
This was effected. A second was born, and she cast it from her, in the same 
way. ‘The third child was a daughter, which she gave to the father, with an 
injunction to destroy it immediately. ‘The father’s heart yearned over his off- 
spring. He took it in a canoe to another island, where his brother and sister 
resided. Instead of drowning it, he committed it to their care, and returned, 
telling his wife that he had complied with her request. ‘Ten years had elapsed, 
and in the mean while, the gospel had reached the dwelling of the lonely pa- 
rents. When the anniversary above referred to occurred, the mother, who 
had thus sacrificed, as she thought, all her children, was present, bewailing her 
desolate situation, and saying,—O that I had spared my children! Her hus- 
band, who was also present, approached her, saying, You have yet one left. 
Nothing could exceed her joy and gratitude. She could hardly wait till a ca- 
noe could be procured to convey her to her child, and in beholding her young 
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daughter, in form and feature like herself, she pressed her to her bosom, brought 
her home, and placed her in the course of Christian instruction,—and this 


young person is now a pious and able teacher of a Sabbath school!’ ’’—pp. 91 
—94. 


We are sorry to learn from Dr.C. that there is much apathy in 
England, even among the ministers, on the subject of intemper- 
ance, though its evils are suffered there, to an enormous extent. 
The gin shops of London are described as magnificent estab- 
lishments, where thousands of the poorer classes daily waste 
their scanty earnings, in buying what Robert Hall denomi- 
nates, ‘‘ distilled death and liquid damnation.’’ On a Sabbath 
morning, fifty persons were counted, in one minute, coming out 
of one of these abominable dens of wickedness; and it is said, 
that fifty pounds sterling are often taken, on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, at one of these places, in sums not exceeding a penny. 
A large proportion of these wretched persons are women, 
some of whom carry their children, and teach them to drink 
and to love gin! We think, that while some of our vehement 
orators describe our country as excelling all others in drunk- 
enness, we have no scenes like those which daily occur in 
London. ’ 

Dr. C. states a fact, which we should not credit, on less 
respectable authority : 


‘« There is a practice prevalent in England, which gave me much pain, and 
I hope never to see introduced on similar occasions in America. It is that 
of the free use of stimulating liquors at their public meetings. Ona table on 
the platform are placed decanters of wine, large glasses of which are handed to 
the speakers and others, sometimes, though not always diiuted with water. It 
is considered, though very erroneously, a necessary refreshment. Another 
custom, which strikes an American with great surprise, is the habit of offering 
similar refreshment to the preacher, immediately after he comes down from 
the pulpit. This practice, I regret to say, is almost universal. I took the lib- 
erty, frequently, to remonstrate with my English brethren on the impropriety 
and inconsistency of these customs. They had thought them necessary and 
proper; but I am persuaded they will be open to conviction, and be induced to 
relinquish them.’’—pp. 146, 147. 


We quote another fact, on the subject of intemperance: 


‘“‘T could not but be struck with the amazing difference in the habits of tem- 
perance, between those parts of the Continent which I visited during the last 
winter, and the British Isles. It was so rare an occurrence to meet with an 
instance of intoxication in the streets and roads, through which we passed in 
France and Italy, that I have not, at the present moment, a distinct recollection 
ofa single individual case; whereas I cannot number the instances of beastly 
intemperance I met with in the streets of London, and in different parts of the 
United Kingdom.’’—pp. 140, 141. 


Dr. C. expresses his opinion, in which he agrees with Dr. 
Reed, that the English anniversaries, though more stirring 
and showy, are Jess solemn and impressive than ours. The 
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cries of ‘‘Hear, hear,’’ and the clamorous applause, which are 
common there, are never heard in America. The American 
character is, perhaps, more excitable than the English, yet 
vast assemblies of Americans will sit, in profound silence, 
during the most eloquent addresses. Attempts at wit, and 
anecdotes, which are common on the platform, in England, 
are rarely witnessed here. Without undertaking to assign a 
reason for this difference between the two nations, we must 
say, that the American custom is more indicative of intelli- 
gence and piety. 
We can make but one quotation more: 


‘* The Evangelical Dissenters do not, in general, like the Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists of New England, require that one of the parents should be a mem- 
ber of the church, in order to confer the privilege of baptism upon their 
chi!dren,—but baptize the children of their congregation generally, who having 
themselves been baptized in infancy, sustain a correct moral character. There 
are some, however, who practice on the strict plan, as it is sometimes called 
with us, and baptize none but the children of professed believers, or those who 
are members in full communion with the church. It is much to be desired 
that this subject should receive more attention from our dissenting brethren. 
The history of New England evidently shows, that the great Head of the 
church has set his seal to the discriminate practice, by the efiusions of his Spir- 
it upon those churches, where it has been strictly maintained. This practice, 
serves to draw the line more distinctly between the church and the world, and 
to lead believers to realize and to prize the blessings they enjoy as a peculiar 
people, and the world to feel, that, as long as they remain unreconciled to God, 
they can have no part nor lot in the privileges of the gospel.’’—pp. 75, 76. 

The diversity of practice among the Pedobaptists, in refer- 
ence to the baptism of infants, is a pretty clear evidence, 1 
itself, that they have no authority for the custom. One de- 
nomination baptizes all infants, on the faith of godfathers and 
godmothers, who are often themselves ungodly. A second 
baptizes them on the faith of a pious father or mother, while 
one parent is irreligious. A third requires both parents to be 
pious. A fourth is fain to content itself with the faith of a 
pious grandfather; and we lately saw, in a newspaper, a state- 
ment of the baptism of a little slave, on the faith of its master! 
We have often thought, that another Pascal might write some 
amusing Lettres Provinciales, on the diversities of practice 
respecting infant baptism, and on the various, and sometimes 
jesuitical arguments, by which it is defended. 

Dr. C. says, that God ‘‘has set his seal to the discriminate 
practice, by the effusion of his Spirit upon those churches, 
where it has been strictly maintained.”’—We deny the appro- 
priateness of this test.—Has not God poured out his Spirit on 


Baptist churches, as copiously, at least, as on Pedobaptist 
churches? 
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If, too, the ‘‘ discriminate practice ’’ draws the line between 
the church and the world, does not the Baptist principle of 
requiring personal faith of every candidate for baptism, draw 
the line much more distinctly ? 

There is one characteristic of Dr. C.’s book, which we have 
seen with some regret. We allude to his numerous remarks 
concerning individuals, whose names he mentions freely, and 
whose characters he describes. We are told, how accom- 
plished are the wives of Drs. Reed and Matheson; how hos- 
pitable were certain families; in what elegant ease a certain 
minister lived; how eloquent a sermon was delivered by 
another; and numberless other personal allusions. These, 
undoubtedly, give interest to his book, and they might not be 
objectionable in private letters, but we must think some of 
them, at least, improper in a book designed for the public eye. 
We regret, that Dr. C. should give the sanction of his ex- 
ample to a practice, which is becoming too frequent. The 
wonderful improvements in the means of travelling, have set 
in motion multitudes of persons, who would otherwise have 
remained at home. Many are running to and fro, and though 
knowledge is not proportionably increased, yet letters and 
books of travels are multiplied like the leaves in Vallambrosa. 
Some writers, for want of valuable information, become mere 
gossips, and they aim to give piquancy to their journals, by 
relating formal interviews and conversations. A gross indeli- 
cacy is apparent in these violations of the confidence of social 
intercourse. After being admitted to the society and the 
table of an individual, a traveller has reported to the world 
the unguarded conversation which ensued, and described 
minutely the persons, dress, furniture and other particulars, 
Such conduct must tend, either to prevent social intercourse, 
or to make it formal and guarded. No one can welcome a 
guest, and treat him with perfect frankness, if he is liable to 
have his conversation immediately reported, his person de- 
scribed, and all the inmates and arrangements of his family 
made the topics of remark, and perhaps of censure. There 
are, indeed, certain individuals, who are public men, in whom 
the community feel an interest, and whom every traveller 
wishes to see. These individuals must expect such visits, 
and they must pay the customary tax for eminence, by sub- 
mitting to sit for their portraits to every traveller who may 
choose to depict them. But even in these cases, a delicate 
sense of propriety will restrict the visiter to such details as 
correspond with their position as public men. Whatever is 
merely personal, their domestic affairs, and their familiar 
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conversation, the world have no right to know. A traveller 
may visit the President of the United States, and may with 
propriety describe his person and manners. He may even 
give a description of the public rooms in his house. But if he 
is admitted to his table, and to a familiar conversation with 
him, he has no right to report the arrangements of the Presi- 
dent’s family, describe the inmates of his household, and 
relate his remarks. The most conspicuous individuals have 
a private character and personal rights. There is a sacred 
retreat, to which the wearied heart retires, for repose, from 
official duties and cares. That sanctuary must not be vio- 
lated.* 

The indelicacy to which we allude is increased, by the 
omnipresence which the press imparts to books. A traveller’s 
remarks, if printed, reach, without delay, the individuals 
whom he describes. He speaks, as in their presence. It is 
like reading his notes to the persons themselves. The polite- 
ness, and delicate respect, which, among gentlemen, regulate 
personal intercourse, ought to govern the pen. 

We may here speak of a custom, which is gaining ground 
in our own country, and which has many evil tendencies. 
The newspapers are filled with letters from travellers, who 
speak with the utmost freedom of every thing and of every 
man. The religious papers have caught the habit. They 
have their travelling correspondents, who strive to give inter- 
est to their journals, by personal remarks. These papers 
generally err, on the side of adulation. The writer hears a 
sermon, and he praises the preacher for his eloquence, or for 
his logical skill. He lauds an ‘‘ admirable prayer.” He 
visits a certain church, and speaks of its wealth and flourish- 
ing condition, in vivid terms. He calls on the ‘‘ excellent 
pastor,’’ and informs the world how popular he is, and how 
greatly he is beloved. All this, it is evident, must nourish 
the vanity of the individuals who are praised, and rouse the 
envy of others. Ministers and churches are sufficiently ex- 





* We may add here, that no man who loves hia country can view, without 
regret, the licentious freedom, with which pablic men and their most private 
concerns, are treated, by political opponents. Many of the Letters from Wash- 
ington, which fill the newspapers, are highly disgraceful. ‘Ihe most eminent 
men, of all parties, are treated, by these anonymous writers, with acrimonious 
abuse, and the most corrupt and treasonable designs are attributed to men who 
have devoted their lives to the service of their country. Can any thing be more 
directly adapted to drive honorable men from public life; to weaken respect for 
our institutions; to corrupt the public morals, and to undermine the constita- 
tion? Nativnal self-respect, if nothing else, should make us careful of the 
reputation of our great men, though we may not approve all their measures. 
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posed to the perils of a thirst for popularity, without this new te 
temptation. The tendency of this excitable age is, to act 
from transient impulses, and to aim at display. Few men 
seem willing to do good, in a noiseless tenor of duty, seeking 
the approbation of God, with little concern respecting the 
opinions of men. The effect on the pulpit is already visible. 
Popularity as a preacher is made, by many churches, the test 
of a minister’s merit, and is almost the only qualification 
which some of them seem to require in a pastor. The minis- 
ter is, of course, under a strong temptation, to aim at an 
ambitious and showy style of preaching. 

We may say, in conclusion, that offensive personality, both 
of adulation and abuse, now distinguishes the periodical press. 
A reform is greatly needed. Let all editors and writers co- 
Operate to accomplish it. Epiror. 













Articie VIII. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 






Proceedings of the Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society, in reference to the subject of affording aid to print 
and circulate Versions of the Scriptures, made by Baptist Mis- 
stonaries. New York. pp. 16. 1836. 

















Since the article, in our first number, respecting the Bur- 
man Translation of the Bible, was written, the Board of 
Managers of the American Bible Society have adopted reso- 
lutions, by which all versions are excluded from the patronage 
of the Society, which do not ‘‘ conform in the principle of their 
translation, to the common English version.’” These resolu- 
tions, though, in terms, they are founded on a general 
principle, are well understood as referring chiefly, if not solely, 
to the words which relate to baptism. Their meaning is, 
then, in effect, that no version shall receive aid, unless the 
Greek words respecting baptism be retained, instead of being 
translated; and consequently, so far as the influence of the 
American Bible Society can reach, the heathen world will be 
kept for ever in ignorance of the real meaning of the ordi- 
nance of baptism. They must learn it, if they shall learn it 
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at all, from some missionary, and not from the Bible itself. 
The principle of popery, which deprives the laity of the 
Scriptures, and subjects them to a dependence on the priest- 
hood for religious instruction, is thus virtually sanctioned. 

These proceedings of the Board of Managers of the Bible 
Society, have naturally awakened strong feelings among the 
Baptists in the United States. They could not avoid consid- 
ering themselves as the only body of Christians, whom these 
resolutions would affect. Their views were well known to 
the Board, and it must have been distinctly understood, that 
the adoption of the resolutions would either force the Baptists 
to abandon their own firmly established principles, or be ex- 
cluded from a share in the funds for foreign distribution. All 
the other denominations who are united in the Bible Society, 
(except the Friends) are Pedobaptists, and they can, with 
entire consistency, adopt a principie of translation, which 
shall leave them at liberty to treat the ordinance of baptism 
as a vague ceremony. But Baptists cannot consent to leave 
that obscure, which, as they believe, the Scriptures have 
made plain. They cannot assent to a principle, which might, 
with equal consistency, leave any other part, or the whole, of 
the word of God, in the obscurity of the original text. It was, 
therefore, natural and right, that they should feel it to be 
their duty to resist the introduction of such a principle. It 
belongs to their position, as emphatically the ‘‘ Prorestants” 
of this age. — 

The pamphlet before us contains a history of the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Managers. It was written by the Rev. 
Spencer H. Cone, in behalf of himself, and of his coadjutors. 
It consists of extracts from the records of the Board, with a 
short address at the close to the members of the Baptist 
General Convention, of which Mr. Cone is the President. 

As one object of our work is to preserve documents, con- 
nected with the history of the denomination, and as these 
proceedings must have a great and permanent influence on 
our measures, in relation to the distribution of the Bible; we 
propose to give a narrative of the proceedings of the Board 
of Managers of the Bible Society, and of measures which 
have since been adopted by the Baptists. 

The subject was first introduced to the notice of the Board, 
August 6, 1835, by a letter from Mr. Pearce, of Calcutta, a 
Baptist missionary, ‘‘asking whether aid could be had from 
the American Bible Society, in printing the Bengalee Scrip- 


tures, translated on the principle adopted by the American 
Baptist missionaries in Burmah.” 
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The letter was referred to the Committee on Distribution, 
who reported, on the 3d of September, the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the Committee do not deem it expedient to recommend an 


appropriation, until the Board settle a principle in relation to the translation of 
the Greek word baptizo. 


The resolution was passed by the Board, and the subject 
was referred to a special Committee of seven, one from each 
denomination represented in the Board of Managers. The 
Committee were Thomas Macauley, chairman; Spencer H. 
Cone, James Milnor, Thomas Dewitt, Francis Hall, William 
H. Van Vleck, and Thomas Cock. 


The Committee, on the Ist of October, made the following 
Report: 


The Committee to whom was referred, the report of the Distributing Com- 
mittee on the application of Messrs. Pearce and Yates, of Calcutta, for aid to 
print the New ‘Testament in the Bengalee language, beg leave to report, that 
they have attended to the important subject committed to them, and that in the 
investigation of it, the following facts have come before them. 

1. ‘Lhe Rev. Messrs. Pearce and Yates, Baptist missionaries in or near Cal- 
cutta, have made application to this Board, for aid in publishing the New Tes- 
tament in the Bengalee language, in which version the Greek words duptizo, 
baptisma, and their cognates, are translated by words signifying immerse, im- 
mersion, $c. 

2. In the Burmese version of the New Testament, and in other versions in 
the languages and dialects of India, these words are translated in like manner. 

3. Application has been made to the Calcutta Bible Society, and to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, for aid to print and circulate the Bengalee New 
Testament, translated as aforesaid, which aid has been refused on the ground 
of its containing said translations ; And 

4. Your Committee were not aware until now, that such translations were 
made and approved by any denominatiun of Christians in India, or other heath- 
en countries. 

Your Committee would therefore most respectfully submit, whether it is not 
highly inexpedient to aid in priuting or circulating any version of the Scriptures 
containing the above or any similar translations, differing from the sense of the 
authorized versions, for the following reasons: 

1. The words baptizo and baptisma, and their cognates, being left untrans- 
lated, as in the English and many other excellent versions, imposes no diffi- 
culty on any denomination of Chiistians, as it leaves every minister, or 
missionary, at perfect liberty to explain them according to the peculiar views 
of his particular denomination. ; 

2. ‘Lhe words baptizo, baptisma, &c. being translated immerse, immersion, 
&e. will necessarily embarrass, if not wholly exclude, the operations of mission- 
alies of the Methodist, Moravian, Reformed Dutch, Fpiscopalian, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, or other Christian denominations, who may endeavour to pro- 
pagate the gospel in India, or where the said translations may obtain. And, 

3. It is not competent for the American Bible Society, to assume any sec- 
tarian attitude, by favoring the denominational views of any particular church, 
either at home or abroad. 
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With these views of the subject your Committee most respectfully submit 
the following resolutions : 

1. Resolvel, That the Board of Managers deem it imexpedient to appro- 
priate any funds belonging to the Society, in aid of translating or distributing 
the afuresaid Bengalee New Testament, or any other version containing the 
aforesaid translations, or any similar translations. 

2. Resolve’, That the Board of Managers, on receiving satisfactory evi- 
dence of such corrections having been made in the aforesaid translation of the 
Bengalee New Testament, or other versions in other languages, or dialects, as 
will comport with the known views of other Christian denominations; or in 
other words, with the obvious intention of the authorized English version, will 
most cheerfully aid in the printing and circulation of said versiun or versions as 
heretofore. 

3. Resolve?, That all persons interested in the foregoing resolutions, be in- 
formed of their purport forthwith. 

All which is most respectfully submitted. 


Tuos. Macau.ey, Chairman, James MILNoR, 
Tuomas Cock, Tuomas Dewirrt, 
Wn. H. Van VLEck, Francis Hauu. 


The following Counter Report was presented, at the same 
time, by the Rev. Mr. Cone: 

COUNTER REPORT. 

The Committee to whom was referred the application of Messrs. Pearce and 
Yates, of Calcutta, for aid to print and circulate the New Testament in the 
Bengalee language, have not been so happy as to unite in their views upon the 
subject ; and the subscriber deems it a duty he owes both to the American 
Bibie Society, and to the Baptist denomination, briefly to state some of the con- 
siderations which have constrained him to dissent from the report presented by 
the majority of the Committee. 

At the anniversary in May, 1834, the American Bible Society resolved to 
distribute the Bible among all the accessible population of the globe, within the 
shortest practicable period ; and by direction of the Board of Managers, a cir- 
cular was addressed to missionaries and missionary societies, of different re- 
ligious denominations, encouraging them to expect, that whenever the Old Tes- 
tament or the New, or any one entire Gospel or other book of the Bible, should 
be correctly translated and ready (without note or comment) for the press, 
they should receive the aid requisite for the publication of the same. The ap- 
ptication of Messrs. Pearce and Yates is but a response to this circular, and it is 
manifestly unjust to refuse their request, on the ground of their having rendered 
the words baptizo, buplisma and their cognates, by words signifying immerse, 
immersion, &c., until it is first proved that the translations are unfaithful and 
inaccurate ; and this it is confidently believed never can be done. 

When missionaries are sent among the heathen, it is that they may make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with their language, and with as little delay as 
possible, give them the Bible in appropriate vernacular terms, that they may read 
tn their own tongue wherein they were born, the wonderful works of God. 
They must neither obscure, nor take from, nor add to, the words of the holy 
book. The question, therefore, is most respectfully submitted, whether it is 
competent for the American Bible Society, to control the consciences of well 
qualified Evangelical missionaries in this matter, and decide, what words they 
shall transfer, and what words they may translaie. , 

It is conceived that the principle reported by the majority of the Committee 
on this point, is radically wrong ; if so, the Board of Managers have no right to 
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forbid the translation of baptizo or of any other word, the meaning of which is 
satisfactorily ascertained ; but if the principle objected to be correct, then their 
authoritative dictation may embrace whatever words to them shall seem good ; 
and the missionary hereafter, in the work of translation, instead of making it his 
single aim to please God, must consult primarily the views and wishes of earth- 
ly patrons. 

It is a source of deep regret, that the pervading sentiment of the Report of 
the majority, appears to be sv entirely inconsistent with the spirit of benevo- 
lence and brotherly kindness which first called into existence the American Ri- 
ble Society. Seven or eight different denominations of Christians associated 
themselves together, for the purpose of supplying not only their own land with 
the Scriptures, but of extending their influence to other countries, whether 
Christian, Mahonmsmedan or Pagan. In the prosecution of their common ob- 
ject, no one of the constituent members was either required or expected to aban- 
don his own peculiar tenets. Baptists were received as Baptisis, and as such 
have labored with you from the beginning. 

Must it not occasion surprise as well as grief, that now, after an harmoni- 
ous cooperation in the Bible cause of more than eighteen years, it is proposed 
to pass the sweeping uncompromising resolution, ‘‘ that-it is inexpedient lo ap- 
propriate any funds belonging to the Society in aid of translating or distrib- 
uting any versions of the sacred Scriptures as now made by the Buptist mis- 
sionaries.’’ Are we by this single vote to be cut off for ever from all participa- 
tion in your funds, a large portion of which has accrued from the subscriptions 
and |iberal bequests of our denomination? And are Baptist missionaries of all 
others to be singled out as unworthy to share in the labors and successes of 
the American bible Society in her noble enterprise to supply the world with 
Bibles? And are we to be told, in so many words, that the only condition upon 
which you can countenance our efforts, is the preparation of such versions as 
will comport with the known views of other Christian denominations ? a con- 
dition, which involves in it the impracticable alternative of forbearing to 
do that which in our hearts we believe God has required at our hands. 

The idea suggested, that versions to be approved must not materially differ 
from the ‘* sense of the authorized English version,’ is most strange. We 
have been taught to believe, that the sense of the Holy Ghost is to be invariably 
and most critically preserved. ‘The sentiment may be very gratifying in its 
adaptation to a special ease, but the majority of the Committee would scarcely 
advocate it, as a general principle applicable to Biblical translations. ‘The man 
who should translate meta to pascha, Acts 12:4, by a phrase signifying after 
Easter, would give the sense of the English version; but alas, he would not 
convey the sense of the Spirit of inspiration. 

The words buplizo, &c., have been rendered by words signifying to im- 
merse, &c., in the Syriac, Arabic, Abyssinian, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
German, Dutch, Danish, and many other languages. Is it jus, is it fair, then, 
to stigmatize ovr translations as sectarian, when similar translations have 
been long in use in almost all the churches of the Eastern wor!d, and in most 
of the churches of Northern Europe? The American Bible Society has circu- 
lated many copies of the Bible ‘containing the aforesaid translations ;”’ she has 
circulated many more in the versions of Roman Catholic priests. She has 
voted, within two years past, a larger sum for the Chinese Scriptures, than for 
any other foreign object, and yet Dr. Morrison has neither transferred baptizo, 
nor translated it, but has introduced into his Chinese version a paraphrase 
signifying ‘*a water ceremony.’’* 





* Ina letter, received since the presentation of this Counter Report, from 
Mr. Dyer, Corresponding Secretary of the English Baptist Missionary Society, 
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In connection with these facts, let it be remembered, that the American Chris- 
tian public expect us speedily to send the Bib!e throughout the earth; that they 
are generously furnishing us with the means to accomp ish this desirable object! 
that our treasury is overflowing, and the Managers are at a loss to know how 
their surplus funds may be wisely and beneficially expended; that the Baptist 
missionaries have translated the Scriptures into the languages of India, as well 
as of other Asiatic nations; that to refuse them aid, will at least be greatly to 
retard, if not to render impracticable for a long time to come, the suppiy 
the reading population of the globe with the written word? and oh, let it not 
be forgotten, that millions of our fellow men are perishing for the bread of life, 
and, stretching out their hands, are crying, ‘Come over and help us!’ In view 
of these facts, let it be asked, is this the time, and are these the circumstances, 
which the Board will choose, to announce to the saints of the Most High their 
rejection of the application of those men of God, who, for more than twenty 
years, under the burning rays of an Indian sun, have been praying, and toiling, 
and agonizing, for the souls of men? Wer Hope nor; and under the influ- 
ence of this hope, venture to propose the following resolutions, viz. 

1. Resolved, That this Board is impressed with feelings of devout gratitude 
to Almighty God, for the signal protection he has afforded to Baptist missiona- 
ries in heathen lands, and for the ability given them to translate the Bible into 
the living languages of so large a portion of the human family. 

2. As satisfactory evidence has been furnished from the principal professors 
in the College of Fort William, India, and from the most learned pundits and 
teachers in Calcutta and its vicinity, that the improved version of the Bengalee 
New Testament by Messrs. Pearce and Yates, Baptist missionaries, is by far 
the most intelligible, idiomatic, and perfect translation, which has yet appeared 
in that dialect ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the sum of $ be appropriated and paid to the Baptist 
General Convention of the United States for Foreign Missions, to aid in priuting 
and circulating the sacred Scriptures in the Bengalee language. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Spencer H, Cone. 


On the 5th of November, the Reports of the Committee were 
considered, and several resolutions were offered; but the 
subject was again referred to the same Committee. 

On the 19th of November, the following Report and Coun- 
ter Report were presented: 


The Committee to whom was recommitted the determining of a principle upon 
which the American Bible Society will aid in printing and distributing the Bible 
in foreign languages, beg leave to report : 

That they are of the opinion, that it is expedient to withdraw their former Re- 
port on the particular case, and to present the following one on the general 
principle. 

By the constitution of the American Bible Suciety, its Managers are, in the 
circulating of the Holy Scriptures, restricted to such copies as are without note 
or comment, and in the English language, to the version in common use. The 
design of these restrictions clearly seems to have been to simplify and mark out 
the duties of the Society ; so that all the religious denominations, of which it is 
composed, might harmoniously unite in performing those duties. 

As the Managers are now called to aid extensively in circulating the sacred 





he says, ‘I have understood, that Dr. Morrison has rendered baptizo by a 
word signifying to wet, to moisten.’’ 
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Scriptures in languages other than the English, they deem it their duty, in con- 
formity with the obvious spirit of their compact, to adopt the following resolu- 
tion as the rule of their conduct in making appropriations for the circulation of 
the Scriptures in all foreign tongues. 

1. Resolved, That in appropriating money for the translating, printing, or dis- 
tributing, of the sacred Scriptures in foreign languages, the Managers feel at lib- 
erty to encourage only such versions as conform in the principle of their trans- 
lution to the common English version ; at least so far as that all the religious 
denominations represented in thiy Society, can consistently use and circulate 
said versions in their several schools and communities. 

2. Resolved, That a copy of the above preamble and resolution be sent to 
each of the Missionary Boards accustomed to receive pecuniary grants from the 
Society, with a request that the same may be transmitted to their respective 
mission stations, where the Scriptures are in process of translation ; and also 
that the several Mission Boards be informed, that their application for aid must 
be accompanied with a declaration, that the versions which they propose to cir- 
culate, are executed m accordance with the above resolution. 


Tuomas Macautey, Chairman, Wma. H. Van VuieEck, 
James MILNor, Francis HALu, 
Tuos. DewirTT, Tuos. Cock. 





COUNTER REPORT. 


The subscriber, as a member of the Committee to whom was referred the ap- 
plication of Messrs. Pearce and Yates, for aid in the circulation of the Bengalee 
New Testament, begs leave to submit the following cousiderations : 

1. The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions have not been under the impression 
that the American Bible Society was organized upon the neutral principle that 
baptizo and its cognates were never to be translated, but always transferred, in 
all versions of the Scriptures patronized by them. Had this principle been can- 
didly stated and uniformly acted upon by the Society in the appropriation of its 
funds for foreign distribution, the Baptists never could have been guilty of the 
folly or duplicity of soliciting aid for translations made by their missionaries. 

2. As there is now a large balance in the treasury of the American Bible So- 
ciety, as many liberal bequests and donations have been made by Baptists, and 
as these were made in the full confidence, that the Society could constitutionally 
assist their own denomination, as well as the other evangelical denominations 
composing the National Institution, in giving the Bible to the heathen world ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That $ be appropriated and paid to the Baptist General Con- 
vention of the United States for Foreign Missions, to aid them in the work of 
supplying the perishing millions of the East with the sacred Scriptures. 

Spencer H. Cone. 


The subject was discussed, at great length, at this meeting, 
and at subsequent meetings, on the 3d of December, and on 
the 4th of February, 1836. On the 17th of February, the 
Report of the Committee, of Nov. 19, 1835, was again discuss- 
ed. Motions to lay it upon the table, to raise a new Commit- 
tee, and to postpone indefinitely, having been successively 
lost, the Report was finally passed, by a vote of thirty to four- 
teen. 

The Baptist members of the Board presented a Protest, on 
VOL. 1.—nNO. II. 39 
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the 7th of April; but after a prolonged discussion, at that time, 
and at a subsequent meeting, the Board refused to receive 
the Protest, or even to allow it to be read. We know not 
what reasons were assigned, for this refusal; but it would 
seem, that ordinary comity, the example of legislative bodies, 
and the conciliatory spirit which has hitherto reigned in the 
Board, ought to have produced a different result. As this 
Protest belongs to the history of this subject, and contains, in 
our opinion, unanswerable arguments, we now copy it: 


The Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, onthe 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1836, passed the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That in appropriating money for the translating, printing, or dis- 
tributing of the sacred Scriptures in foreign languages, the Managers feel at 
liberty to encourage only such versions as conform in the principle of their 
translation to the common English version; at least so far as that all the reli- 
gious denominations represented in this Society can consistently use and circu- 
late said versions in their several schools and communities.”’ 


The undersigned, members of the said Board, and voting in the minority, 
request that the following may be recorded, as their solemn Protest against the 
proceedings of the majority of the Board in the adoption of that resolution. 

Conscientiously believing, that every translator of the Bible is under a sacred 
obligation tu regard the original Hebrew and Greek as the only standard, and 
neither to misrepresent nor conceal the least portion of divine truth, but to 
transmit into his version, with all possible fidelity, the precise meaning of the 
inspired text; believing, too, that while the constitution of the American Bible 
Society proposes to aid in the circulation of the Scriptures ‘ in other countries, 
whether Christian, Mahommedan, or Pagan,”’ it nowhere expresses any purpose 
of requiring, that the translations into foreign tongues shall be conformed in 
principle to the English version. 

And, further believing, that the Baptist denomination, as a constituent mem- 
ber of the Society, and upon the principle of a fair co-partnership, to which it 
has brought its full share of capital and of labor, is entitled to a proportion of 
the appropriations made for distributing the Bible at home and abroad; and 
that the adoption by the Board of any rule of action not recognised in the con- 
stitution, and tending to exclude the said denomination from these advantages, 
is a violation of the cunstitutional compact, a virtual dissolution of the original 
firm, and on principles both of law and equity would oblige the American bible 
Society to refund a proper share of the capital now in their possession: 

And also believing, that the resolution in question, which was substituted 
for one previously reported, embracing only baptizo and its cognates, and 
which, although of a less objectionable character than the former, as being pro- 
fessedly founded upon the general principle, will, nevertheless, be found in 
its practical bearing to affect exclusively the particular case. 

Therefore, the undersigned members, as aforesaid, of the Board of Managers, 
do hereby protest against the principle and bearing of the said resolution, and 
in vindication of their conduct assign the following reasons: 

1. Because, though all the denominations represented in the American Bible 
Society agreed in the use of the English version, they did not agree to adopt it 
as the standard for translations into other languages. 

2. Becanse the first article of the constitution, which states, that ‘‘ The only 
copies in the English language to be circulated by the Society shall be of the 
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version now in common use,’’ impliedly disavows the idea of considering that 
version as the standard in other languages. 

3. Becanse the framers of the constitution, in their address to the people of 
the United States, having declared the great object of the Society to be the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures ‘* in the received versions where they exist, and in 
the most faithful where they may be required,’’ in the work of foreign distri- 
bution, they evidently contemplated a very different rule from that adopted re- 
cently by the Board of Managers. 

4. Because the translations made by the Baptist missionaries into the lan- 
guages of different heathen nations, and against which this resolution is espe- 
cially directed, are in all instances correctly made; and are, therefore, not ouly 
‘the most faithful,’’ but in some instances the only versions in those lan- 
guages. 

5. Because the said resolution, prescribing as it does a human standard as 
the rule of translation, requires a sacrifice of moral principle in the execution of 
his important trust, to which no translator can consent, without failing in his 
duty to God, and in fidelity to the souls of men. 

6. Because either to transfer the Greek word baptizo, to which the reader 
can attach no meaning, or to render it ambiguously, would as effectually con- 
ceal from the heathen the mind of God in relation to the ordinance of baptism, 
as though the word were in every instance entirely omitted. 

7. Because the said resolution implies. that the versions made by Baptist 
missionaries are of a denominational or sectarian cast, and such as Baptists 
only could consistently use; whereas, it is well known, that all the important 
ancient oriental versions, and many of the most valuable modern ones, render 
baptizo in the same manner, and that, exclusive of those made by the Baptist 
missionaries, the versions of more than one half of Protestant Christendom at 
the present day are of a precisely similar character. Among these are the 
Syriac, the oldest existing translation from the original Greek, the Armenian, 
Georgian, Coptic, Sahidic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Amharic, Gothic, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and others. 

8. Because the resolution is partial and unequal in its practical bearing. It 
requires that the versions circulated by the Society shall be conformed, in the 
principle of their translation, to the common English version, and yet provides 
for the circulation of versions not conformed to the standard, in case that all 
the denominations represented in the Society can consistently use them, and 
of this consistency the several denominations will be of course their own inter- 
preters. If, therefore, the Pedobaptists think they can consistently use the 
German, Dutch, and other similar versions, there will remain no impediment 
to their distribution.—The Board, then, are empowered by the resolution to 
discard every translation made by the Baptists, while, on the strength of the 
provisionary clause, they may continue to patronize as many others of a pre- 
cisely similar character as either necessity or interest may prompt them to 
circulate. 

9. Because the rule preseribed in the said resolution is impracticable. If, 
as it professes, it is designed for general! application, every one must see, that 
it would not only be an exceedingly difficult task to re-translate existing ver- 
sions, and conform them all to the English standard, but that it would be utterly 
impossible to construct a version, which shall in every part and in all respects 
be consistent with the discordant views of the various denominations composing 
the Society; and if its application is intended to be limited to the particular 
case of baptizo and its cognates, it is with equal precision declared, that the 
Versions patronized shall be such that all the denominations represented in the 
Society can consistently use and circulate them. But the Baptists cannot, con- 
sistently with their religious principles, in any case where they are permitted 
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to choose, consent to use or circulate any version in which an important portion 
of divine truth is concealed or obscured, either by non-translation or by ambi- 
guity of expression.—The resolution, therefore, while it prescribes a rule of 
action, presents at the same time an insuperable obstacle to its practical opera- 
tion. Nor is this argument affected by the fact, that Baptists use the common 
English version. Our circumstances and those of the heathen are essentially 
different. They are not philologists, we are; they have not the Greek and 
Hebrew commentators and lexicographers to refer to, we have; and if some in 
our language make baptizo mean to sprinkle, to pour, or to christen, we define 
it to immerse, and our definition, among the learned and unlearned, the bond 
and the free, extensively prevails. 

10. Because the resolution not only bears an unkind aspect towards a de- 
nomination, who, with a commendable zeal, have already translated the Scrip- 
tures into the living languages of more than one half the entire population of the 
globe, but it is in fact a virtual repeal of the noble resolutions of May, 1834, 
which contemplate giving to all the destitute families of the earth, within the 
shortest practicable period, the unadulterated word of God. For if the labors 
of the Baptist denomination are to be discarded, we hesitate not to say, that this 
benevolent desigu cannot be accomplished within the shortest practicable period ; 
nay, more—it can never be accomplished at all! 

11. Because this resolution exposes the Society almost unavoidably to the 
charge or suspicion of sectarian motives. For, without pretending in the least 
to impeach the accuracy of the versions against which it is directed, the princi- 
pal reason offered by its advocates when urging its adoption, was, ‘* ‘I hat Pedo- 
baptists might have an opportunity of prosecuting their missionary operations 
without let or hindrance, where the translations of the Baptists are in circulatiou.”’ 
And surely a version that purposely withholds the truth, either by non-transla- 
tion, or ambiguity of expression, for the sake of accommodating Pedobaptists, 
is as really sectarian as one that adds to the truth from the same motive; and 
consequently, all such versions, with the exception of the English, which is ex- 
pressly agreed to by the constituent members of the Society, are as decidedly 
hostile to the constitution, as those that have “* note and comment.”’ 

12. Because, the consentaneous action of the two most powerful Bible Insti- 
tutions in existence, in reference to the subject of affording aid to versions of the 
Scriptures made by Baptist missionaries, constrains us to regard this resolution 
as tending to blot ont of every Bible in the world, the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit in relation to a distinguishing ordinance of Christianity, and the first duty 
of a believer. 

13. Because the imperfection and injustice of the resolution are strikingly 
manifested in the continued circulation of Roman Catholic versions, which are 
neither conformed in the principle of their translation to the common English ver- 
sion, nor can they be consistently used by the different denominations represent- 
ed in the American Bible Society. They are characterized by the numerous 
absurd and heretical dogmas of the Catholic sect, and yet the rule in question 
cordially approves of their extensive distribution, while the translations of pious, 
learned and faithful Baptist missionaries are rejected! 

14. Because a mesure which withholds from the heathen, the Word of Life, 
and suffers them to hasten to the retributions of eternity without the knowledge 
of God and the way of salvation, simply because the volume it is proposed to 
give contains the translation of a single term, to which only Pedobaptists object, 
but which, by the admission of all, cannot lead to any fundamental error, nor 
to a single invalid administration of a Christian ordinance, is obviously inconsis- 
tent with the benevolent character of the American Bible Society, and with the 
spirit of Christianity. 


The undersigned would conclude this their protest, with a single-hearted 
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prayer to the Great Author of the Bible, who best knows how to guard and ex- 


tend his own truth, that we may all be guided by Him in the further progress of 
this most responsible and momentous aflair. 


Spencer H. Cone, Cuarues C, P. Crossy, 
ARCHIBALD Mac.ay, Wan. WINTERTON, 
JoNATHAN GOING, Octavius WINsLow, 
CuHarues G. Somers, Luxe Barker, M. D. 
WiiiiaMm Jupp, SaMUEL BARNARD. 


Wixtiiam Coieare, 


I join in protesting against the above-mentioned resolution, and subscribe to 
the first four, the seventh and fourteenth reasons assigned in the foregoing in- 
strument, and would add the following : 

Because, In the ‘* Address’’ accompanying and explaining the constitution, 
the object of the Society is stated to be ‘‘ the dissemination of the Seriptures in 
the received versions where they exist, and in the most faithful where they are 
required,’’ thereby showing, that the English version was not adopted as the 
standard of translations into other languages—inasmuch as none of the received 
versions then existing in other tongues conformed thereto, and presenting the 
more catholic principle of disseminating the Scriptures in the best versions which 
could be found, irrespective of their conformity to the English version, which 


was itself, in pursuance of this very principle, adopted for the English language 
—and that only. 


Because, The uniform practice of the Society in circulating versions in foreign 
languages, which contained great errors, and widely differed from the English, 
but were the best which could be found in those languages, has recognised the 
same principle. And such practices, repeatedly sanctioned at the annual meetings 
of the Society, amount to a construction of the constitution, which it is not com- 
petent for the Board of Managers to contravene by this resolution. 

And because, There being no constitutional obstacle to the encouragement of 
the translations made by the Baptist missionaries, Christian courtesy—the rights 
of one of the denominations associated in the Society—and the claims of the 
heathen, would require at least the ordinary appropriation to this object, espe- 
cially at a time when the treasury of the Society is full to overflowing. 


April 18, 1836. Timo. R. GREEN. 


Numerous meetings of Baptist associations, churches and 
other bodies, have been held in various parts of the country, 
in which the proceedings of the Board of Managers were dis- 
approved, and a unanimous determination was exhibited to 
sustain our own translations, undisguised and unmutilated. 
Many persons have advocated the immediate calling of a 
Convention, for the purpose of forming a Baptist Bible Society, 
and a number of delegates have been appointed to such a 
Convention. There has been, undoubtedly, more excitement 
than was necessary, or even dignified, but the unanimity of 
feeling which has been exhibited is a cheering omen. 

The subject came before the Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, at the annual meeting in Hartford, April 27—29. A 
letter to the Corresponding Secretary, from Mr. Brigham, one 
of the Secretaries of the American Bible Society, was read, 
and referred to a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Spencer H. 
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Cone, William T. Brantly, Francis Wayland, Jr., Basil Manly, 
William Colgate, Levi Farwell and James D. Knowles. This 
Committee unanimously presented the following Report, which, 
with the same unanimity, was adopted by the Board: 


The Committee, to whom were referred the communications from the Board 
of Managers of the American Bible Society, unanimously report : 

That these communications present two subjects, for the decision of the 
Board: 

1. Mr. Brigham, in his letter, dated March 25, 1836, states, that ‘‘ on the 
17th inst., at a meeting of the Managers, the sum of five thousand dollars was 
appropriated to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, to promote the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, in foreign tongues.”’ 

This appropriation, however, was made in accordance with certain resolu- 
tions of the Board of Managers, adopted Feb. 17, 1836, one of which resolu- 
tions declares, ‘‘ that, in appropriating money for the translating, printing, or 
distributing of the sacred Scriptures, in foreign languages, the Managers feel at 
liberty to encourage only such versions as conform .n the principles of their 
translation to the common English version, at least so far as that all the reli- 
gious denominations represented in the society can consistently use and cireu- 
late said versions in their several schools and communities.’’—Another resolu- 
tion declares, ‘‘ that the several Missionary Boards be informed, that their appli- 
cations for aid must be accompanied with a declaration, that the versions which 
they propose to circulate are executed in accordance with the above resolu- 
tions.”’ 

The Committee recommend to the Board the adoption of the following 
preamble and resolution : 

Whereas this Board, at their Annual Meeting, held in Salem, in April, 1833, 
adopted the following resolutions : 

‘* Resolved, That the Board feel it to be their duty to adopt all prudent 
measures to give to the heathen the pure word of God in their own languages; 
and to furnish their missionaries with all the means in their power, to make the 
translations as exact a representation of the mind of the Holy Spirit, as may 
be possible. 

‘«* Resolved, That all the missionaries of the Board, who are, or who shall be, 
engaged in translating the Scriptures, be instructed to endeavor, by earnest 
prayer, and diligent study, to ascertain the exact meaning of the original text; 
to express that meaning, as exactly as the nature of the languages into which 
they shall translate the Bible will permit; and to transfer no words which are 
capable of being literally translated.’’ 

And whereas the Board still adhere firmly to these resolutions, as expressing, 
in their judgment, the only true principle on which translations can be made; 
and as uttering what they believe to be the decided opinion of the great mass 
of the denomination whom they represent: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the American Bible Society be 
respectfully informed, that this Board cannot, consistently and conscientiously, 
comply with the conditions on which appropriations are now made, and cannot 
therefore accept the sum appropriated by the Board of Managers on the 17th of 
March, 1836. 

2. Mr. Brigham further informs the Secretary of the Board, that ‘it is in 
contemplation to send Bible agents to several of the large missionary stations 
abroad, to take charge of the interests of the Bible cause,so far as the American 
Bible Society is concerned. It is designed, that the agent, in each case, be of 
the denomination to which the missionaries on the ground belong. Would it, 


Sir, be agreeable to your Board, to have such an agent sent to any of your 
stations ?”’ 
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The Committee recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the present state of things, the Board cannot perceive, that 
the appointment of an agent of the American Bible Society, at any of their sta- 
tions, would subserve any valuable purpose. 

The Committee further recommend the adoption of the following preamble 
and resolution: 

Whereas the Board have been impelled, by a conscientious conviction of 
duty, to decline accepting the appropriation of funds made, on certain condi- 
tions, by the Board of Managers of the American Bible Society; as the transla- 
tion, printing and distribution of the sacred Scriptures in the languages of the 
heathen are vitally connected with the glory of God and with the salvation of 
men; and as the American Baptists enjoy great facilities for prosecuting this 
important work: Therefore, 


Resolved, That our brethren throughout the Union be most earnestly re- 
quested, to adopt measures, in their churches, associations, missionary 
societies, or by any other suitable means, so to augment the funds of the 
Board, that the work of translating, printing and distributing the word of God, 
in heathen tongues, may be prosecuted with diligence and energy, commensu- 
rate with the grandeur and surpassing importance of the enterprise. 

8S. H. Cone, Chairman. 

During the session of the Board, a large meeting was held, 
for the purpose of considering the duty of the Baptists at this 
crisis. Rev. William T. Brautly was chosen chairman, and 
Rev. Henry Jackson, secretary. After a free interchange of 
opinion, the following resolutions were adopted, without a dis- 
senting voice: 

Resolved, That, should the American Bible Society, at its approaching an- 
niversary, ratify the resolutions of their Board of Managers, passed February 
17, 1836, it will be the duty of the Baptist denomination in the United States, 
to form a distinct organization for Bible translation and distribution in foreign 
tongues. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to call a Convention of delegates from church- 
es, and associations, and other teligious bodies, to meet in Philadelphia, in the 
month of April, 1837, to adopt such measures, as circumstances, in the Provi- 
dence of God, may require. 

Resolved, That brethren Brantly, Cone, Babcock, Going, and Dagg, be a 
Committee, to make the necessary arrangements for the contemplated meeting. 

These resolutions are mild, yet decided. They assume, 
what no Baptist can doubt, that if the American Bible 
Society shall ratify the measures of the Board of Managers, 
the Baptists will be constrained to adopt some mode of sep- 
arate action, in the Bible cause. Our Board of Missions have 
resolved, that they cannot conscientiously receive funds from 
the Bible Society, on the terms prescribed. The denomina- 
tion must, therefore, provide the funds for printing and dis- 
tributing our own translations. It has been thought right, 
however, to allow the American Bible Society ample time to 
deliberate on the course which they ought to pursue, and to 
reserve for ourselves an opportunity for calm and mature 
counsels. The Convention is not to be summoned till the 
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next annual meeting of the Board, in April, 1837, at which 
time, its members will be able to act more wisely than they 
could do at the present moment. There is a considerable 
diversity of opinion, respecting the best mode of conducting 
our Bible operations. Many persons think, that our Board of 
Missions are the best and most proper organ for directing the 
translation, printing and distributing of the Scriptures in heathen 
tongues. Others are desirous, that there be formed a Ba 
tist Bible Society, which shall cover the whole field of domes- 
tic and foreign distribution, while a third class of persons 
wish the proposed Society to be confined to the circulation of 
the Scriptures among the heathen. There are weighty ar- 
guments in favor of each of these three opinions. In a future 
number, we may review these arguments. At present, it is 
sufficient to say, that the postponement of a decision appears 
tous to be wise. All the funds which may be raised for 
foreign translations, can, for the present, be paid into the 
treasury of the Board; and should circumstances require 
another organization, it can hereafter be formed, with more 
deliberation, and better prospects of success, than at the 
present time. The union of the denomination is of paramount 
importance. All agree, that we must sustain our own transla- 
tions, and that we cannot cooperate with the Bible Society, 
in foreign distribution, unless the resolutions of the Board of 
Managers shall be rescinded; but respecting the form in which 
we shall conduct our separate action, there is, very naturally, 
a diversity of judgment. Let each be willing to yield his own 
opinion, in matters of expediency, to the wishes of his brethren. 
Let us act in concert, and we have ample resources for the 
accomplishment of all our duties and desires.* 

On the general question, we need not repeat the arguments 
advanced in our last number. We have ndt seen nor heard 
any suggestions, which have at all changed our opinions. No 
defence of the measures of the Board of Managers, which we 
have seen, has touched the main argument, on which we rest 
our opposition, viz., that it is, in our judgment, morally wrong, 
to adopt a principle of translation, which conceals a part of the 
word of God. This position seems to us so plain and indispu- 
table, that we are astonished to find any difference of opinion 
respecting it among good men. There has been some fervid 








* Since these remarks were written, we have learned, that, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Bible Society, a motion was made, by the Rev. 
Mr. Cone, to rescind the resolutions adopted by the Board of Managers, but 
the motion was rejected. There was a subsequent meeting of Baptists, at 
which a new Bible Society was formed. We have learned no particulars. 
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and eloquent declamation respecting the consequences of 
adopting the broad principle of extending an impartial patron- 
age to all the members of the Society, and making each 
denomination responsible for its own translations. We must 
here, too, express our surprise, that any disciple of Roger 
Williams can hold, that the members of a voluntary society, 
standing on equal ground, and charged with equal duties, are 
nevertheless, not entitled to equal privileges. If disastrous 
consequences would certainly ensue from adopting and carry- 
ing fully out the principle alluded to, this would be a cogent 
reason for confining the Society to the printing and circula- 
tion of the English Scriptures—a position, to which, as we 
earnestly hope, it will speedily return. Occupying this 
elevated station, the Society could exert its powerful and 
beneficent agency, with the concurrence of all hearts. 

We feel no solicitude on the subject, except, that as mem- 
bers of the Christian community, we wish the Society to ac- 
complish all the good of which it is capable. The Baptists 
are not dependent on the Society for funds. We can easily 
obtain all the money which we shall need. It is because the 
principles involved in the transaction are vitally important, that 
we have felt it to be the duty ofthe Baptists to express, firmly, 
yet kindly, their dissent, and to endeavor to win back their 
brethren to the old and safe paths. EpiTor. 





ArTicLe IX. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Memoir of George Dana Boardman, late Missionary to Bur- 
mah. Containing much Intelligence relative to the Burman 
Mission. By Avonzo Kine, Muister of the Gospel in North- 
borough, Mass. With an introductory Essay, by a distin- 
guished Clergyman. New and improved stereotype Edition. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 319. 1836. 


WE are glad to see a new and elegant edition of the Me- 
moir of Boardman. The character of this book is already 
established, as one of the most interesting and valuable mis- 
sionary memoirs, which have yet been published. It is filled 
with information, which every friend of the Burman and Ka- 
ren missions ought to have in his possession; while the devo- 
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tional spirit which pervades it will warm every pious heart. 
It does honor to the memory of the excellent author, who re- 
vised the work fer this edition, but did not live to see it issued. 
We should have been gratified to see a biographical sketch 
of him prefixed to this book; and we hope, that it will be done 
hereafter. But the book itself is a monument,—ere perennius, 
—more durable than brass. So long as the Karens shall ex- 
ist as a nation, will Boardman and his biographer be remem- 
bered. 

This edition is embellished by a portrait of Mr. Boardman, 
and an engraved title page, containing a neat view of the 
memorable baptism, which he witnessed, while his eyes were 
about closing in death. But the chief additional attraction of 
this edition is the introductory Essay. It is anonymous, but 
the well-informed reader cannot long hesitate to assign it to its 
real author. We cannot do it justice by any analysis; and 
we prefer to urge all our readers to peruse it for themselves, 
It is all quintessence, and full of the ‘‘seeds of things.’ It 
shows a wide range of reading, sound and mature thought, 
and a piety of unusual fervor. ‘The style is rich and eloquent, 
showing, like all the productions of the same pen, that the 
author Joves to commune with the great spirits of a former 
age,—Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Howe. His sentences 
have much of the length, the musical flow, the gorgeous im- 
agery, the nervous strength, of these masters of the English 
tongue. He has the consequent faults, however, of being 
sometimes a little verbose and obscure, and of introducing 
occasionally an obsolete word, as, for example, in the phrase, 
‘*Every Christian is letting or helping the evangelization of 
the world,” p. xxxiv. We are surprised to find, in sucha 
writer, the expression, ‘‘ the sufferings of a dying God,” p. 
vii, used as descriptive of the death of the Savior. Aside 
from any objection on the ground of taste, this expression im- 
plies, we think, a theological error. It was surely in his char- 
acter as ‘‘man,” as a ‘‘servant,” as the representative of 
those, for whose sake, as partakers of flesh and blood, he 
‘‘ himself likewise took part of the same,’ and not in his 
character as the equal of the Father, that the Savior died on 
the cross. The opposers of the precious doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Christ reproach it as involving the consequence ex- 
pressed in the phrase before us. We know that the expres- 
sion is found in old writers, and it often occurs in Watts’ 


Psalms and Hymns; but it is, we think, in every respect, an 
unhappy one. 
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2. The Constitution of Man, considered in Relation to External 
Objects. By Georce Compe. With an additional Chapter 
on the Harmony between Phrenology and Revelation. By Jo- 
sepH A. Warne, A.M. Boston: William D. Ticknor. pp. 
412, 18365. 





We have read this book with much pleasure and profit. Mr. 
Combe is a clear and agreeable writer. Though he is a stur- 
dy advocate for Phrenology, yet the great principles of his 
book are true and important, whether the doctrines of Phren- 
ology are sound or not. Mr. Combe treats of man,—his 
nature,—the laws to which he is subjected,—the penalties 
which are annexed to the violation of those laws, and various 
other points, of high interest to all men. He views tnan, Ist, 
as a physical being, with a body composed of elements, which 
are subjected to the laws of matter; 2dly, as an organized be- 
ing, which he defines as ‘‘one which derives its existence 
from a previously existing organized being, which subsists on 
food, which grows, attains maturity, decays, and dies’’ (p, 
44,)—3dly, as a moral and wnlellectual being. He shows, with 
much force, and with an interesting display of facts and illus- 
trations, that each of these three relations in which man is 
placed, has its appropriate laws; that these laws are invaria- 
ble, and act independently of each other; that each has its 
proper penalties, and that the specific penalties are inflicted, 
for a violation of any of these laws, though the others may be 
obeyed. For example, as a physical being, man is subject to 
the law of gravitation. A person may obey the moral laws, 
and be a pious Christian; yet if he should undertake to walk 
on the water, or to leap from a high precipice, the physical 
law would operate, and he would lose or endanger his life. 
As an organized being, also, man needs food and rest; and a 
person would soon die, if deprived of them, however great 
might be his reverence for the moral and intellectual laws. 
This view of man has important practical uses, in education, 
and in the conduct of life. In education, due regard must 
be paid to the physical nature of man, to his organic structure, 
and to his moral and intellectual constitution. The whole 
man must be educated, or great injury must ensue. Each of 
the faculties of man must have due exercise, or it cannot be 
vigorous, and the man cannot be healthful and happy. These 
principles need to be more generally understood. It is la- 
mentable to see what a waste of health, life and usefulness is 
occasioned, every day, by a violation of the simple laws of 
our constitution. Many ministers of the gospel die, for want 
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of a proper attention to the physical and organic laws. They 
neglect to exercise their physical powers, till their muscles 
become feeble, and their nerves are disordered. They preach 
with lungs irritated by colds or by excessive speaking. They 
deny themselves needful rest. They die, by a necessary 
consequence of their violation of the laws under which they 
are placed; and yet their death is often regarded as one of 
the dark mysteries of Providence. The wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator are frequently impeached for events, which are 
the inevitable consequences of an infraction of his plain laws. 
Mr. Combe has many valuable remarks on this point, and he 
successfully ‘‘ vindicates the ways of God to man,” by show- 
ing how wise and good are the laws which the Creator has 
established; and how even death, the most dreaded evil, bears 
many evidences of his wisdom and benevolence. 

We cannot,—at present, certainly,—present a full analysis 
of this book. We recommend it to our readers, and espe- 
cially to students and ministers. A knowledge of the consti- 
tution of man is important to a preacher of the gospel; for 
the mind is not only governed by its own laws, but it is affect- 
ed by the condition of the body. He who would move the 
mind, must understand its own nature, and the influences 
which affect tt. A pastor needs this knowledge ; for many of 
the sorrows, fears, and errors, which he will find among his 
pious parishioners, arise from a disordered frame. Mr. Combe 
remarks: ‘‘It appears to me, that one reason why vice and 
misery, in this world, do not diminish in proportion to preach- 
ing, is because the natural laws are too much overlooked, and 
are very rarely considered as having any relation to practical 
conduct.”’—p. 39. 

The additional chapter, by Mr. Warne, ‘‘ On the harmony 
between the Scriptures and Phrenology,”’ is an acute and skil- 
ful comparison of the doctrines and precepts of the Bible with 
the principles of Phrenology. He shows very conclusively, 
‘that the Bible addresses man as Phrenology sketches him.” 
The reader may not be satisfied, on this evidence, that Phren- 
ology is true; yet he must admit, that no valid argument 
against it can be drawn from the Bible; while the harmony, 
which subsists between them, is a positive argument, of some 
weight, in favor of the science. This essay will be regarded 
as a valuable addition to the book, by those readers who 
adopt the sound and scriptural religious views of Mr. Warne; 
but readers of a different cast will naturally object to it. 
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3. On the Mental Illumination, and Moral Improvement of Man- 
kind; or, an Inquiry into the Means by which a general Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge, and Moral Principle, may be promoted. 
Illustrated with Engravings. By Tuomas Dick, LL. D. 
New York: Robinson, Pratt & Co. pp. 462. 1836. 


Dr. Dick has earned a high reputation for ability as a 
writer, and for a philanthropic spirit. This book is full of 
evidence, that he is an intelligent, zealous and benevolent 
reformer, who sincerely pities the miseries of the haman race, 
and labors to remove them. The book presents a melancholy 
view of the great defects in the present systems of education. 
It is amazing, that in the nineteenth century, there is, among 
the most enlightened nations, so little practical skill in edu- 
cating the wonderful, complex being, man, for his duties in 
this world, and for happiness in the next. Dr. Dick does not 
content himself with pointing out defects. He suggests im- 
provements, and gives a specimen of his proposed modes of 
educating and teaching, at all periods of life, from infancy to 
old age, and in all branches of knowledge, from the alphabet 
up to theology. Mothers are here counselled, respecting the 
manner of managing their children, and legislators are in- 
structed how to lay out towns, and regulate the concerns of 
nations. The book is consequently a miscellaneous collection 
of principles, facts and suggestions, some of which are, of 
course, very simple and elementary. It is well worthy of 
perusal, especially by parents and teachers. It insists on 
moral education as an indispensable accompaniment of intel- 
lectual and physical culture. The whole man must be train- 
ed, or he cannot be happy, and cannot accomplish the high 
ends for which he was created. 


4. Outlines of Lectures on the Book of Damel. By the Rev. 
F. A. Cox, D. D., LL. D. New York: C. C. P. Crosby. 
pp. 253. 1836. 


This book may be read with profit and pleasure. Its inter- 
pretations are in accordance with the views of the most 
judicious writers, and are fitted to be an antidote to the wild 
speculations of Irving, and other modern interpreters of 
prophecy. A current of devout feeling runs through the 
work; and the style has that copious and animated flow, 
which distinguishes all the productions of the author. The 
book is instructive, without aiming at profound disquisition, 
and it shows learning, without being ostentatious. The Lec- 
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tures were delivered, we presume, to the author’s congrega- 
tion; and he has here given us the ‘‘Outlines,” a summary 
of the facts, arguments, and comments, which, in the pulpit, 
he largely expanded. It is an attractive specimen of expo- 
sition, a valuable and too much neglected mode of public 
instruction. 


5. Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy, delivered in the months 
of February and March, 1834, at Sion Chapel, Bradford, 
orkshire; forming the first part of a course of Lectures on 
Infidelity. By the Rev. B. Gopwin, with additions, by W. 
S. Andrews. First American, from the London edition. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. pp. 350. 1836. 


The author of this book is a Baptist minister, in Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, and is one of the teachers in the Bap- 
tist theological seminary in that town. These Lectures were 
delivered, for the purpose of counteracting the influence of 
infidelity in Bradford, and its neighborhood. The book is 
executed with much learning, sound judgment and good taste. 
The spirit is excellent, and we trust, that the republication 
of the work in this country will aid in checking the progress 
of infidelity and scepticism. As we expect to present in our 
next number, an extended review of this book, we content 
ourselves now with this brief notice. 


6. Memoir of Mrs. Mary Mercy Ellis, wife of Rev. William 
Ellis, Missionary mm the South Seas, and Foreign Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society. By Rey. Witiiam Exuis. 
With an Introductory Essay, on the Marriage of Missionaries, 
by Rev. R. ANpeERsoN, one of the Secretaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. pp. 286. 1836. 


One of the many benefits which the missionary enterprise 
confers on the churches at home, flows from the examples of 
heroic devotedness, strenuous toil, patient suffering, and 
triumphant death, which the biographies of missionaries 
furnish. The Library of Missionary Memoirs, as the series 
might be called, is already large, and, is daily increasing. 
In these books, may be found some of the loveliest specimens 
of piety, of the apostolic stature and hue, which modern 
times can produce. The influence of these examples on the 
churches must be salutary, by helping to revivify the piety of 
Christians, and holding up a higher standard. 
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The Memoir of Mrs. Ellis is a portraiture of an intelligent, 
devout, lovely woman, who exemplified the power of the 
gospel, rather by suffering than by action. The greatest 
part of her missionary life was a scene of sickness, requiring 
frequent removals, and rendering much persevering and suc- 
cessful labor impossible. Yet she applied herself to her 
duties with much zeal, and became useful and greatly endear- 
ed to the people among whom she lived. The book, however, 
is rather too much a personal narrative, to be very interesting, 
except to the friends of Mrs. Ellis. Some valuable informa- 
tion is interspersed, respecting the character and condition 
of the inhabitants of the Society and Sandwich Islands; but 
these statements are scanty, in consequence of the previous 
publication of the Polynesian Researches, by Mr. Ellis. A 
person who had not read these Researches, would not find in 
the Memoir that full detail, which he would expect and desire. 
The book may, nevertheless, be read with much benefit to the 
heart; and from it may be gleaned considerable useful in- 
formation. 

The Introductory Essay, by Mr. Anderson, is a sensible 
and satisfactory statement of the reasons why missionaries, 
in general, ought to be married. These reasons are, in sub- 
stance, 1, that the considerations which make it proper and 
expedient for ministers at home to marry, all apply, and some 
of them with increased force, to the missionary; 2, ‘‘the 
heathen should have an opportunity of seeing Christian fami- 
lies;’’ 3, ‘*the wife of the missionary may be expected to 
exert much influence in the department of education;’’ and, 
4, ‘‘the opinion of missionaries at the present day is, that 
the missionary ought, generally, to be a married man; and 
this opinion has been gaining strength, not only among them, 
but among their directors, for the last five and twenty years.” 
There are some objections, arising from the condition of 
children and widows, but the conclusion stated above is, no 
doubt, the true one. Mr. Anderson states, nevertheless, his 
opinion, that, in some cases, as in countries where persecu- 
tion is to be apprehended, or where the missionary must spend 
much of his time in itinerant labors, he would do well to imi- 
tate the example of Paul, and remain unmarried. This is an 
inportant topic, and the managers of missionary societies 
need much wisdom. It ought not to be considered as a settled 
point, that a missionary must be married; and no man or 
woman is fit for a missionary, who would not be willing to 
toil alone, if circumstances should require it. 
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7. An Inaugural Address, delivered in the Chapel of the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Seminary, August 19, 1835. 
By Tuomas J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
Criticism. Utica: Bennett & Bright. 8vo. pp. 14. 


This Address contains a judicious and earnest exposition of 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as a preparation for the sacred ministry. Such a 
knowledge is highly desirable, to enable the student to study 
the character of the Jews, as developed in their literature, 
but especially to aid him in the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is, also, scarcely less necessary, ‘‘ as the ba- 
sis of a course of preparation for the study of the New Tes- 
tament ;’’ because, such is the peculiar character of the 
Greek in which the New Testament is written, that its full 
import and force cannot be understood, without a knowledge 
of Hebrew idioms. Prof. Conant shows, that this acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew language cannot, under present ar- 
rangements, be obtained at our colleges, and that, in conse- 
quence, it must be made a prominent object of study at our 
theological seminaries. At the Hamilton Institution, howev- 
er, which includes both a collegiate and a theological depart- 
ment, the study of Hebrew is commenced during the Sopho- 
more year, and is continued during the remainder of the 
course. Prof. Conant suggests the advantages of combining 
the study of the Hebrew Scriptures with that of the Greek 
and Latin classics. He says: 


‘* The happy influence of these exercises in the Scriptures, on the minds of 
pious young men, during their literary preparation for theological studies, de- 
mands a moment’s attention. Objections have frequently been urged against 
the usual course of study in the Greek and Latin classics, as dangerous in its 
religious and moral tendency. But it is not deemed desirable, in this Institution, 
to make any change in this course, except for the purpose of enlarging it. Ifa 
judicious selection be made of works suitably edited, the literature of Greece 
and Rome may be as safely studied as that of our own country, or any litera- 
ture, which bears the impress of the spirit of the world. No matter how deep- 
ly the servant of Christ drinks at these streams, provided they are sanctified by 
that which sanctifies all that is needful for him,—‘ the word of God and pray- 
er.’ ”’—p. 12. 


These observations appear to us very judicious. We are 
glad to hear from Prof. Conant so emphatic a testimony to 
the real value of the classics. No man among us is better 
qualified to speak on this subject; for no man, of his age, in 
this country, perhaps, has more assiduously and enthusiasti- 
cally complied with the exhortation of Horace, to study the 
pages of the Greek and Roman writers day and night. We 
are glad, that he is now in a position, where all his classical 
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acquisitions, and the habits which they nourish, can be 
employed in the promotion of sacred learning. The Address 
is written in a pure, perspicuous, and polished style, which 
bears evidence of the beneficial influence of judicious clas- 
sical study. 


8. Annals of the Baptist Churches in New Hampshire: a Ser- 
mon, preached before the New Hampshire Baptist State Con- 
vention, at its tenth annual Meeting, held at Deerfield, October 
20, 1835. By Esenezer E. Cummines, Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, Concord. Concord: 8vo. pp. 52. 


This sermon, as its title imports, is a historical account of 
the rise and progress of the Baptist churches in New Hamp- 
shire. It contains, in the text and in the appendix, a great 
mass of valuable facts, collected with much industry, and ar- 
ranged with skill. We wish, that in all the States, a similar 
narrative could be prepared, by some competent person. In 
this way, the statistics and history of the denomination might 
be preserved, and the future historian would find, in such 
narratives, his best, and often, only materials. Callender’s 
Century Sermon is now a document of great value; and is, in 
fact, the only separate history of Rhode Island. Our asso- 
ciations might contribute to the same important end, of col- 
lecting and preserving the statistics of our churches. Would 
it not be judicious, for associations to request each church to 
append to its next letter a brief narrative of facts concerning 
the origin of the church,—the names of its pastors, with 
the dates of their settlement, death, or removal ; the number 
of baptisms, deaths, &c., from the beginning ; notices of re- 
vivals, and any other useful facts? ‘These narratives might 
be published in the minutes, and would be an invaluable col- 
lection of materials for history. At a very trifling expense of 
time and money, facts might thus be preserved, which will, 
otherwise, be lost for ever. 


9. The Mother’s Monthly Journal. Edited by Mrs. Mary 
Kincsrorp. Utica: Bennett & Bright. 


This Journal, as its name imports, is designed for mothers. 
It is edited by the wife of a respectable Baptist minister. It 
is very neatly printed, and is issued each month, at the low 
price of one dollar per annum. The numbers which we 
have seen are filled with valuable matter from able pens. We 
trust, that the Journal will have a wide circulation, and that 
many a mother will be aided and cheered in her momentous 
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duties, by the counsels which this work will afford. It is a 
favorable omen, that we have now in this country two month- 
ly periodicals for mothers. The Mother’s Magazine, of New 
York, is reprinted, in two editions, in England, where they 
have the wisdom to borrow from America some good plans. 
Every lover of his country, and of mankind, must wish suc- 
cess to all attempts to make maternal influence more enlight- 
ened and effective. Mothers are the chief agents in forming 
the characters of men. It is a general law. Buffon, the 
great naturalist, affirms, that ‘‘ Les races se féminisent,”’ i. e. 
the races, (of animals, including men), take the character of 
the female. ‘All great men have had able mothers,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh. 


10, The Great Teacher; Characteristics of our Lord’s Minis- 
try. By the Rev. Joun Harris. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Heman Humrurey, D. D., President of Amherst 
College. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 
437. 1836. 


This work is full of highly original and admirable thoughts. 
Its tone is devout, and the style is rich, though somewhat 
too declamatory to make a strong impression on the mind. 
We expected to present, in this number, a review of the work, 
but circumstances have prevented it. 


11. Memoir of Mrs. Charlotte Sutton, late a Missionary to Orissa, 
East Indies. Originally compiled by Rev. J. G. Pike, now 
revised and enlarged, by her husband. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 216. 1835. 


This is an interesting sketch of the life of a lady, who 
gave much promise of usefulness as a missionary; but who 
was arrested by death a few months after her arrival in India. 
Her husband, the Rev. Amos Sutton, has endeared himself 
to a large circle of friends in this country. He has given, in 
this book, a touching narrative of his wife’s character and 
early death, interspersed with some valuable information con- 
cerning the state of the heathen. Mrs. Sutton was, like Mrs. 
Newell, permitted to reach India, but was withdrawn from 
the field, before the combat commenced. A perusal of her 
life will, we hope, excite in many hearts, a desire to live and 
die, for the welfare of the heathen. IpiTor. 
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Artrete X. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY. 

Among the recent new publications, which deserve attention, are:— 

A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; comprising Recollections and Sketches of 
the East. By Alphonse de Lamartine, member of the French Academy. In 
two volumes. 

Christian Memoirs, or the Nature of Conviction of Sin and Regeneration; il- 
lustrated in Narratives of the Conversion of eminent Christians. Compiled by 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. 

The Female Student, or Lectures to Young Ladies on Female Education; 
for the use of mothers, teachers, and pupils. By Mrs. Phelps, late Vice Prin- 
cipal of Troy Female Seminary, Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany, 
Chemistry, and Botany for Beginners, Geology, &c. 

Calvin’s Commentary onthe Romans. ‘Translated by Francis Sibson, A. B. 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Life of John Calvin, by Theodore Beza. Translated by the same gentle- 
man. 

The Way to do Good; or the Christian Character mature. The Sequel to 
the Young Christian and Corner Stone. By Jacob Abbott. 

Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament. Translated by D. Fosdick, Jr., 
with Notes, by Prof. Stuart. 


IN PRESS. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Carey, by Rev. Eustace Carey. 

The Baptists in America, or Journal of Drs. Cox and Hoby, Delegates from 
the English Baptist Union to the American Churches, in the Summer of 1835. 

Preparing for publication, A new Guide for Emigrants to the West; contain- 
ing Sketches of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, with the Territo- 
ries of Arkansas and Wisconsin, and the adjacent parts. By Rev. John M. 
Peck. 

We are glad to learn, that a brother, well fitted for the service, is preparing 
Notes on the New Testament, which may take the place of Barnes’ Notes, in 
our Bible classes and Sabbath schools. Mr. Barnes’ work is, in many res- 
pects, valuable, but it is full of errors on the subject of baptism; and it cannot 
be freely used by Baptists. We are abundantly able to furnish for ourselves 
books of this kind, and it is high time that it was done. 





ACADEMICAL. 

The Legislature of Illinois have changed the name of the Seminary at Alton 
to ‘‘ Shurtleff College,”’ in honor of Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, of Boston, who 
recently made a donation of $10,000 to that Institution. 

The Bethel Baptist Association in Mississippi have taken measures to estab- 
lish an Institution on Society Ridge, Hinds county, ten miles from Jackson, 
the seat of government. It is to be called the Jupson INsTITUTE. More 
than $30,000 have already been subscribed for the purpose. The Lord pros- 
per the design. 

There is now acheering prospect, that the two Baptist theological institutions 
at Burlington, (N. J.) and at Haddington, (Penn.) will be united. It is very 
desirable, that our brethren in the Middle States should unite their efforts in 
sustaining one effective institution. 
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A Baptist Manual Labor School is about to be commenced in Alabama. Mr. 
W. L. Williford, late Professor in Jackson College, (Tenn.) has accepted the 
Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in this institution, and 
Mr. D. P. Beston has been chosen Professor of Theology. ‘The trustees now 
hold property to the amount of $20,000. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Henry Smitn, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Alfred and Waterborough, (Me.) died in 
Alfred, Feb. 11, aged 83. ' 

Cuaries Jonnson, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Topsham, (Me.) died Feb. 22, 
aged 30. : 

Jostan Gopparp, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in York, (N. Y.) died, Feb. 21, 
aged 68. 

Timotuy SHerHerv, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, in Triangle, (N. Y.) died 
Feb. 12, aged 75. 

WituraM Auten, late Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Jefferson, (Me.) died April 10, 
aged 58. 

Eveazar Cray, formerly Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Chesterfield county, (Vir.) 
died May 2, aged 92. 

Tuomas Francis, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, in Leeds (Me.) died May 9, aged 72. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Joun Burver, ordained Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Rowley, (Mass.) Feb. 4. 

Josern W. Eaton, Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Lowell, (Mass.) Feb. 24. 

Emory Curtis, at Stafford, Genesee county, 
(N. Y.) Jan. 20. 

Joun O. Turpin, at Four Mile Creek Church, 
(Va.) Jan. 9. 

Murcier Jones, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Dayton, (Ohio,) Jan. 16. 

Cuartes W. Dennison, at Oswego, (N. Y.) 
Jan. 19. 

Witiiam Frary, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, New Haven, (N. Y.) Feb. 11. 

Extas B. Ropert, at Robertville, (S. C.) 
Jan. 24, 

James T. Sweat, Pastor of the Pipe Creek 
Baptist Church, (8. C.) Feb. 7. 

os am H, SuHarver, at Deep River, (Con.) 
“eb. 26. 

CHarves Starkey, at Vienna, (N. Y.) Jan. 
28. 

Josian C, Batrey, at High Hills Church, 
(Va.) Feb. 19. . 

Truman Burrows, at Pittsfield, 
county, (Ohio,) Jan. 31. 

G. F. Hearn, at Mobile, (Ala.) Feb. —. 

Henry Co tins, as Pastor of the Sharon 


Baptist Church, in Henry county, (Geo.) 
Jan. 17. 


Lorain 





Aevisan SHERWOOD, at request of the Charch 
in Berkshire and Lisle, (N.Y.) Feb. 18. 
Jesse Patmer, in Clockville, Madison 
county, (N. Y.) Jan. 6. 

Sipvey 8. Carrer, at East Windsor, (Con.) 
March 1. 

Francis Sera, at Chenyville, (Lou.) the first 
Sabbath in December last. 

Wiuuram P. Sreep, at Silver Run church, 
(Geo.) March 11. 

James BoarpMan, at Livania, (N. Y.) March 


Wituram H. M’Intosn, at South Newport, 
(8. C.) March 20. 

Sewer. 8S. Curtixe, at West Boylston, 
(Mass.) March 30. 
Joun Batpwin, at Plymouth, (Vt.) March 9. 
A. W. CHamscess, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Wilmington, (N. C.) April 10. 
Aaron Haynes, pastor of the Baptist church 
in Medway, (Mass.) April 19. 

Daniex S. Dean, at Hastings, Oswego co. 
(N. Y.) April 13. 

Georce Horton, at Shenandoah, Duchess 
county, (N. Y.) Feb. 27. 

Emerson Anprews, at Lansingburgh (N.Y.) 
April 20. 

SoLomon Gate, Jr. at Hoosick, (N.Y.) April 
28. 

Simeon J. Drake, at Rahway, (N.Y.) May 7. 

Mrron M. Dean, at Monktown,( Vt.) May 3. 


DEDICATIONS. 
Baptist meeting houses were dedicated— 
At Shelburne Falls, (Mass.) Jan. 27. 
At Cleveland, (Ohio,) March 25, 
At Newark, (N. J.) for the Second Baptist 
church, Feb. 21. 
At Gaines and Murray, (N. Y.) Jan. 1. 
At Hampden, (Me.) Feb. 2. : 
At Newville, Sussex county (Va.) April 15. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
Baptist Churches were constituted— __ 
At Gibson Township, Belmont county, (Ohio) 

Feb. 5. 
At Columbia, (Tenn.) Jan. 30. 
At Richmond, (Ohio,) March 3. : 
At Buffalo, (N. Y.) March 9, an African 
church. 
At Ira, (N. Y.) March —. ' 
At Newville, Sussex county, (Va.) April 25. 
At the Bend of Raisin river, (Mich.) Feb. 7. 


. Norr.—W e have added eight pages to this number, and have used, ina 
part of it, a smaller type; but we have been obliged to exclude several commu- 


nications and editorial articles. 


We must remind our correspondents of Cot- 
ton Mather’s pithy exhortation,—** Be short.”’ 


We shall endeavor to present, 


in general, such a variety of matter, as to adapt our work, as far as possible, to 
the different wants and tastes of its readers. The favorable reception which it 
has already met with, is a cause of gratitude, and an incitement to efforts to 


make it worthy of the public faver. 





